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WET  WEATHER  PICTURES 

BY    BAYARD    BREESE    SNOWDEN 

Illustrated  bv  the  Author 


WHEN  a  shower  comes  up  the 
natural  human  instinct  is 
to  dig  for  cover,  or  at  least  to 
spend  as  little  time  as  possible 
upon  the  streets.  This  is  the  very 
time,  however,  for  the  ambitious 
Kodaker  to  go  forth  and  get  pic- 
tures out  of  the  ordinary. 


Contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
photographing  in  the  rain  is  not 
at  all  difficult.  The  writer  has 
done  a  lot  of  it,  with  no  accidents 
or  damage  to  apparatus  and  no 
temptations  to  profanity. 

Rainy-day  pictures  can,  of 
course,  be  easily  made  from  the 
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shelter  of  a  porch  or  awning  or 
through  an  open  window  or  door- 
way, but  by  going  out  in  the  rain 
and  holding  an  umbrella  pressed 
against  the  body  with  one  arm, 
thus  leaving  both  hands  free  for 
m'anipulating  the  camera,  we  can 
photograph  our  subjects  from 
any  point  of  view  we  desire. 
The  pictures  that  illustrate  this 
article  were  made  by  the  latter 
method. 

In  making  wet-weather  pictures 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
light  is  never  as  strong  while  the 
rain  is  falling  as  when  the  air  is 
clear,  and  that  during  a  down- 
pour the  exposure  must  be  ample, 
even  though  the  subject  be  out 
in  the  open — Yio  of  a  second 
(using     a     tripod),     with     stop 


U.  S.  4  (/.8),  being  none  too 
long. 

The  best  made-in-the-rain  pic- 
tures can  be  obtained  when  the 
sun  bursts  forth  while  the  rain  is 
still  falling.  When  the  sky  is  uni- 
formly gray  the  light  is  weak  and 
pictures  made  under  such  condi- 
tions will  lack  snap  and  vigor. 

After  the  storm  has  passed, 
splendid  effects  can  often  be  ob- 
tained if  the  sun  shines  on  the 
objects  photographed  by  giving 
an  exposure  of  %5th  of  a  second 
using  stop  16.  These  after-the- 
rain  pictures  usually  show  spec- 
tacular reflections  from  wet 
streets  and  pavements.  The 
buildings  and  landscape  also 
show  brilliant  lightings  that  ex- 
ist at  no  other  time. 
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A  Moment  of  Difficulty 
Made  in  the  Alps  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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'Punting"  on  the  Thames,  England 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding^Kodak 


PICTURE  RECORDS— TRUE  TO  LIFE 


To  know  what  you  look  like 
to  others^  you  must  see 
yourself  as  others  see  you. 

You  have  never  seen  your  own 
face.  You  have  only  seen  its  im- 
age in  the  mirror^  or  in  pictures. 
Since  you  are  conscious  of  seeing 
your  image  every  time  you  ex- 
amine it  in  a  mirror  you  have 
never  seen  the  attitudes  and  ex- 
pressions that  are  characteris- 
tically your  own,  at  the  times  you 
are  not  thinking  of  yourself. 

There  is  a  way,  and  only  one 
way,  that  you  can  see  your  out- 
ward self  as  others  see  you.  This 
is  by  examining  the  photographs 
of  yourself  that  were  made  when 


you  were  unaware  of  the  making. 
Such  pictures,  taken  when  you 
were  your  natural  unposed  self, 
represent  you  exactly  as  you  ap- 
peared. 

The  foregoing  suggests  two 
things, — that  the  most  character- 
istic likenesses  of  people  can  be 
obtained  by  photographing  them 
when  they  are  not  posing,  and, 
— since  the  camera  will  always 
make  truthful  pictorial  records  of 
the  members  of  the  family,  one  of 
the  chief  missions  of  the  camera  in 
the  home  should  be  to  serve  as  a 
graphic  recorder  of  the  home  life, 
chronicling  the  many  changes 
man  and  time  are  ever  making. 
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A  Girl,  a  Book,  a  Churn — and  a  Cat 

STORY-TELLING  PICTURES 

THE  picture  on  this  page  tells  That  this  is  not  a  haphazard 

a  story  and  is  full  of  human  snapshot  is  attested  by  the  fact 

interest.     This  is  why  you  have  that  the  photographer,  by  aid  of 

paused  to  examine  it.  the  book,  rendered  graceful  and 
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Wonder  What  the  Trouble  Is  ? 


apparently  unconscious  a  pose 
that  would  otherwise  have  be- 
trayed consciousness  of  the 
camera. 

The  picture  illustrates  one  of 
the  few  exceptions  to  the  rule 
"never  pose  the  subject  with 
body  squarely  facing  the  cam- 
era^" and  it  also  emphasizes  Sid- 
ney Allan's  statement  that  "every 
picture  should  convey  something 
beyond  a  mere  record  or  faithful 
delineation ;  it  should  reveal  some 
incident^  occupation  or  attitude." 
Had  the  girl  in  our  illustration 
been  looking  at  the  camera  instead 
of  at  the  book  this  picture  would 
have  been  a  "mere  record"  and 
would  have  failed  to  tell  its  story. 

Interesting    story-telling    inci- 


dents^ in  which  the  principal 
interest  centers  in  human  beings, 
are  occurring  daily  in  every 
household.  Such  incidents  can 
be  translated  into  pictures  by  any 
one  who  knows  how  to  operate  a 
camera.  Successful  translation 
depends,  primarily,  on  taking  the 
picture  when  the  subject  is  en- 
gaged in  some  routine  occupa- 
tion, with  the  attention  concen- 
trated on  that  occupation  and  not 
on  thoughts  of  "looking  pleasant." 
We  do  not  mean  that  uncon- 
sciousness is  imperative.  There 
may  be  qualities  that  come  with 
unconsciousness  that  are  invalu- 
able, but  if  you  are  fortunate  in 
your    subjects,    that    is,    if    vour 
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subjects    are    not    too    self-con-      co-operation — as  is  shown  in  the 
scions,  much  may  be  done  with      picture  that  leads  this  article. 


Or  is  it  Somewliero  UndcrncMth; 
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Children  are  often  excellent 
subjects  for  story-telling  pictures. 
Take  the  instance  of  our  little 
friend  with* his  toy  automobile. 
Could  there  be  a  better  illustration 
of  the  automobilist's  perplexity 
than  is  told  in  the  first  picture  of 
this  series  of  four.^  It  makes  no 
difference  that  there  might  have 
been  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
paration or  posing.  The  final 
effect  could  not  have  been  attained 
without  the  little  lad's  good  help. 

The  second  picture  is  equally 
childish,  equally  natural  in  its 
impression  of  an  investigation  of 
the  trouble.  Number  three  is  a 
true  pictorial  comic.  When  you 
have  to  go  under  the  car  you  are 
meeting   the   crisis   of   your  ma- 


chanical  perplexities.  No  one  can 
be  graceful  under  a  car,  and  a 
child  in  this  position  gives  a  spe- 
cial sense  of  fun  to  the  whole 
predicament.  We  suspect  that 
the  final  picture  is  sheer  natural- 
ness. If  this  isn't  a  real  "Ouch" 
it  is  much  like  the  real  thing. 

This  serial  story,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  single  short 
story  picture,  is  an  agreeable 
variation.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  "picture  play"  came  into  be- 
ing twenty-one  years  ago,  with  a 
stereopticon  to  put  the  pictures 
on  the  screen  like  a  slow  "movie." 
A  serial  story  in  a  series  of  prints 
is  always  a  popular  feature  of  an 
album ;  a  Kodak  makes  it  easier 
than  such  a  series  used  to  be. 
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TALKS  ON  COMPOSITION 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN 
VI— How  TO  Obtain  a  Decorative  Effect 


At  camera  club  exhibitions  one 
r\  frequently  overhears  the  re- 
mark, "Oh,  that  is  a  decorative 
effect/'  as  if  this  effect  were  some- 
thing easier  to  obtain  than  any 
other  style  of  picture.  Of  course, 
this  may  be  true  as  long  as  every 
print  that  shows  a  certain  flatness 
of  tone  and  some  odd  or  con- 
spicuous form  is  allowed  to  pass 
as  a  decorative  effect. 

To  make  a  genuine  decorative 
composition  it  must  be  clear  in 
your  mind  from  the  very  start 
that  you  are  striving  for  one. 
You  must  realize  that  you  have  to 
sacrifice  distance  and  atmosphere, 
and  realistic  representation.  For 
the  characteristics  of  a  decorative 
composition   consist  of  flat  tints 


and  the  repetition  of  shapes  and 
lines,  or  the  selection  of  some 
decided,  somewhat  symmetrical 
form  that  controls  the  entire 
design. 

Let  us  get  a  clearer  idea  of  this 
proposition.  For  instance,  take 
a  stroll  through  a  wood.  The 
scenes  you  will  encounter  are  cer- 
tain to  resemble  more  that  of  dia- 
gram 1  than  of  diagram  2.  In 
diagram  1,  a  suggestion  of  the 
ordinary  woodland  scene,  all  lines 
are  confused  and  not  pictorial,  no 
matter  how  picturesque  they  may 
be  in  parts.  You  would  succeed 
only  with  a  fragment.  Should 
you,  however,  proceed  to  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  you  may  come  upon 
a  scene  resembling  diagram  2 
with  a  vista  of  the 
country  beyond.  In 
^  diagram    2    you   have 

2  distinct  forms  that  are 

decorative  in  tend- 
ency. A  more  decided 
repetition  of  the  arch- 
form  would  improve 
the  scheme,  particu- 
larly so  if  the  pic- 
ture area  were  more 
oblong. 

But  you  will  read- 
ily   see    that    distinct 
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agreeable  shapes,  ar- 
ranged in  due  proportion 
as  to  their  dimensions 
(i.e.,  symmetry)  are  the 
most  reliable  vehicle 
towards  decorative  ex- 
pression. They  must, 
however,  be  combined 
with  a  flat-tone  treat- 
ment. There  msut  be  a 
distinct  and,  perhaps, 
exaggerated  division  of 
dark  and  light  shapes, 
and  both  should  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  certain  monotony 
of  tints.  There  should  be  but 
little  contrast  either  in  the  dark 
or  light  places. 


Bullock's  "Trees  in  Winter"  is 
an  approach  towards  a  decorative 
effect.  It  has  the  flatnes  of  tone 
and  a  certain  repetition  of  paral- 


Trees  in  Winter,  by  J.  S.  Bullock 
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lei  forms  (that  are  always  con- 
ducive to  a  decorative  treatment). 
Yet  the  arrangement  is  carried 
out  with  too  little  precision.  The 
left  side  of  the  picture  is  a  ren- 


dition of  atmosphere  rather  than 
of  form.  An  archlike  effect  or  a 
vague  repetition  of  the  theme  on 
the  right  side  would  have  lent 
more  unity  to  the  design. 


S 


REMOVING  WATER  MARKS   FROM  NEGATIVES 


WHEN  drops  of  water  are 
allowed  to  dry  on  a  nega- 
tive they  produce  small  discs  of 
lesser  density  than  their  sur- 
roundings. These  discs  show  as 
dark  spots  on  the  print. 

When  a  partly  dried  negative  is 
moved  to  a  place  where  drying  is 
either  hastened  or  retarded  a 
difference  in  density  between  the 


parts  that  dried  rapidly  and  the 
parts  that  dried  slowly  will  result. 
This  will  also  show  in  the  print. 

Dry  negatives  that  have  been 
spattered  with  water  will  show  no 
water  marks  if  they  are  immedi- 
ately immersed  in  water,  left  there 
a  few  moments  and  then  dried. 

Whenever  water  marks  occur — 
whether  on  films  or  on  plates — 
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On  Guard  Duty 
Made  with  No,  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


they  can  usually  be  removed  by 

placing  the  negatives  in  water  that 

is  not  colder  than 

65     degrees     nor 

warmer   than    70 

degrees.      They 

should  be  left  in 

the    water    about 

30  minutes,  then 

examined     by 

looking     through 

them.       In    most 

cases    the    marks 

will  have  entirely 

disappeared       as  Made  with 


soon  as  the  water  has  pene- 
trated uniformly,  throughout  the 
entire  area  of  the 
negatives,  to  the 
base  of  the  emul- 
sion. 

The  negatives 
should  then  be 
drained  and, 
after  all  drops  of 
water  have  been 
removed,  dried  in 
a  place  where  the 
air  is  constantly 
changing. 


a  Graflex 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  ALBUM 

BY    B.    B.    S. 


A  QUEER  time  of  year  to  be 
thinking  of  a  Christmas 
album?  Not  at  all.  The  best 
time  to  begin  thinking  about  it  is 
really  the  day  after  Christmas. 
And  the  more  you  think  about  it 
through  the  year  the  better  it  will 
be  and  the  more  enjoyment  you 
will  have  in  making  it. 

By  the  Christmas  album  is 
meant^  of  course^  an  album  or 
portfolio  of  prints  to  be  sent  to 
some  relative  or  friend.  If  you 
have  never  made  one  you  have 
missed  one  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures   of    Kodaking. 

There  are  many  forms  for  the 
Christmas  album.  It  may  consist 
of  pictures  of  a  vacation  shared 
with  those  to  whom  you  send  it. 
It  may  comprise  views  of  your 
home,  or  of  your  children,  or 
both.  It  may  picture  the  town 
and  region  in  which  you  live.  Or 
it  may  be  simply  a  collection  of 
the  best  of  your  pictorial  efforts 
for  the  season.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  ideas  which  may  be 
worked  out  in  the  Christmas 
album. 

Many  Kodakers  belong  to  that 
enterprising  army  of  men  and 
women  whose  work  takes  them  to 
the  outposts  of  civilization. 
Theirs  is  a  splendid  opportunity 


to  send  to  friend  or  relative  an 
album  of  prints  depicting  the 
world  in  which  their  work  is 
done.  But  to  us  who  live  a  more 
every-day  existence  the  oppor- 
tunity is  just  as  great,  though 
different.  Write  letters  with  all 
the  descriptive  power  we  may — 
they  can  never  equal  the  charm 
or  realism  of  a  personal  record 
made  with  the  Kodak. 

Prepare  for  the  Christmas  al- 
bum now.  Look  about  you  for 
the  interesting,  the  typical,  and 
photograph  it  with  your  friends 
in  mind — with  picture  sentiment 
in  mind.  The  stimulus  to  better 
work  will  quite  surprise  you. 
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Floating 


REMEMBRANCES 


THE  time  draws  near  for  us 
all  to  begin  our  efforts  to 
solve  the  annual  problem  of  find- 
ing suitable  remembrances  to 
send  our  friends  at  the  holiday 
season. 

Do  you  know  of  anything  that 
would  more  acceptably  meet  the 
requirements  than  a  photogra- 
phic souvenir,  not  necessarily  a 
formal  portrait,  but  at  any  rate 
a  picture  of  interest  to  the  sender 
and  his  friend? 

To  assist  our  readers  in  solv- 
ing this  peculiar  problem,  we  in- 
vite their  attention  to  the  greet- 
ing cards  advertised  on  page  25 
of  this  number,  as  well  as  to  the 
calendars  which  were  illustrated 
on  page  29  of  the  October  issue. 
Both    are    designed    to    simplify 


this  question  for  amateur  photog- 
raphers, and  are  up  to  the  mark 
in  every  respect.  They  are  made 
on  the  slip-in  plan,  the  photo- 
graphs showing  up  nicely  inside 
the  neat  borders. 

Another  aid  is  the  Week-End 
Album,  which  you  can  see  at  your 
dealer's,  as  well  as  the  Greeting 
Cards  and  Calendars.  These  are 
made  in  craftsman  style  with  soft 
leather  covers,  finished  in  an  ap- 
propriate hue,  and  leaves  suffic- 
ient to  take  the  photographs  that 
one  would  like  to  send  a  friend 
as  a  souvenir  of  a  vacation  en- 
joyed together.  Week-End  Al- 
bums are  made  in  two  sizes,  the 
smaller  for  prints  up  to  2^  x 
4^  size,  the  other 'for  prints  up 
to  354  X  51/2. 
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A  Passing  Shot  with  a  Graflex 


SNAPSHOTS  FROM  MOVING  AUTOMOBILES 


DID  you  ever  try  to  photo- 
graph buildings  and  other 
objects  along  the  city  streets 
from  an  automobile  going  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour? 
You  can  do  it  with  a  Graflex. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  the 
Graflex  this  may  seem  incredible. 
Our  statement^  however^  is  as 
conservative  as  it  is  incomplete^ 
for  with  the  Graflex  you  can  not 
only  make  exposures  from  auto- 
mobiles traveling  rapidly  over 
good  country  roads  or  city  pave- 
ments, but  the  negatives  result- 
ing,   when    the    work    is    rightly 


done,  will  be  so  sharp  and  so 
fully  timed  that  they  will  be  suit- 
able   for    making    enlargements. 

The  writer  has  made  successful 
Graflex  pictures,  from  an  auto- 
mobile going  forty  miles  an  hour, 
over  well-worn  pavements. 

The  pictures  that  illustrate  this 
article  are  from  negatives  that 
were  exposed  between  10  and 
1 1  o'clock  on  a  day  in  June,  from 
an  automobile  traveling  twenty 
miles  per  hour  over  paved  and 
macadamized  streets.  The  auto- 
mobile was  light  in  weight  and 
vibrated  considerably.    The  cam- 
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Two  Graflex  Records  on  the  Wing 
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era  used  was  a  3^4  x  4 14  Auto 
Graflex.  All  the  exposures  were 
1^50  of  a  second^  using  lens  stop 
fA.5.  The  lens  was  focused  on 
an  object  about  100  feet  away. 
The  same  focus  was  used  for  each 
picture.  The  subjects  photo- 
graphed were  from  75  to  150 
feet  from  the  camera  at  the  time 
the   exposures   were   made. 

By  looking  in  the  hood  of  the 
Graflex,  while  the  automobile  was 
passing  along  the  street,  pictures 
of  the  landscape  were  seen  mov- 
ing in  rapid  succesion  across  the 


ground  glass.  As  soon  as  the 
desired  picture  appeared  the 
shutter  release  was  pressed,  thus 
making  the  exposure.  In  every 
case  the  picture  was  recorded  in 
exactly  the  same  size  and  com- 
position that  were  seen  on  the 
ground  glass. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  one 
using  a  Graflex  need  not  hesitate 
to  make  pictures  from  moving 
automobiles  of  objects  that  are 
100  feet  or  farther  from  the 
camera  when  the  air  is  clear  and 
the  sunlight  strong  and  brilliant. 


Young  Holland 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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Lightning  Flashes,  Photographed  by  R,  L.  Wakeman 


CAMERA  RECORDS  OF  AN  ELECTRIC  STORM 


WE  can  only  see  what  our 
mind  records.  As  com- 
pared with  the  camera,  the  hu- 
man mind  records  visual  impres- 
sions very  slowly. 

When  a  multitude  of  flashes  of 
light  follow  each  other  with  ex- 
treme rapidity  they  appear  to  the 
human  eye  as  a  single  flash.  The 
eye  does  not  detect,  because  the 


mind  cannot  record,  the  brief 
interval  between  the  flashes.  That 
these  separate  flashes  can  be  de- 
tected by  the  camera  is  demon- 
strated by  the  remarkable  pic- 
tures of  lightning  that  were 
recorded  by  Mr.  Wakeman's  Ko- 
dak, during  a  severe  electric 
storm  in  Oklahoma. 
These  pictures  were  made  under 
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Another  of  Mr.  Wakeman's  Interesting  Records 


unusual  conditions.  The  night 
was  very  dark.  Almost  incessant 
sheet  lightning,  frequently  inter- 
mingled with  brilliant  streams  of 
forked  lightning,  illuminated  the 
sky.  As  sheet  lightning  spreads 
over  a  large  area  it  affords  a 
splendid  illumination  for  making 
landscape  silhouettes,  but  it  inter- 
feres with  securing  sharply  out- 
lined images  of  forked  lightning. 


To  obtain  pictures  of  these  bril- 
liant streamers  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  sheet  lightning, 
Mr.  Wakeman  took  advantage  of 
the  conditions  created  by  a  burn- 
ing oil  tank  that  was  pouring 
forth  volumes  of  dense  black 
smoke.  Standing  a  few  hundred 
feet  from  the  tank,  with  his  cam- 
era pointed  just  above  the  field 
of  fire,  he  obtained  the  pictures 
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that  are  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tions. The  lightning  was  appar- 
ently playing  through  the  smoke 
and  gas  above  the  field  of  fire. 

The  exposures  were  made  by 
opening  the  shutter^  then  closing 
it  after  a  series  of  brilliant  flashes 
had  shot  across  the  field  of  view. 
The  flashes  were  so  frequent  that 
the  shutter  remained  open  but  a 
few  seconds  in  each  case. 


SAFETY  FIRST 

PREMO   DEVELOPER   FOR   PRE  MO 
FILM 

USE    the    developer    powders 
that  are  put  up  for  the  par- 
ticular tank  you  are  using. 

Use  Premo  Tank  powders  for 
Premo  Film  Packs — Kodak  Tank 


powders  for  Kodak  Films.  Premo 
Film  Packs  are  made  from  Ko- 
dak films,  but  are  given  a  special 
after-treatment  to  prevent  abra- 
sion. This  does  not  affect  the 
speed  or  photographic  quality, 
but  does  affect  the  development. 
The  Premo  developer  powders 
are,  therefore,  necessary  to  the 
obtaining  of  satisfactory  results. 
Premo  Film  Packs,  when  de- 
veloped with  Kodak  powders, 
will  be  underdeveloped. 

In  an  emergency  the  Kodak 
powders  may  be  used  with  Premo 
films  by  an  increase  of  50%  in 
the  length  of  development  (30 
minutes  instead  of  20  minutes  at 
Q5''  Fahr.),  but  the  safe  and  sure 
way  is  to  use  the  developer  that 
is  made  to  fit  the  product.  Premo 
powders  for  Premo  films. 


Start  of  an  Oxford-Cambridge  Boat  Race 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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Greeting  Cards 

SOMETHING  novel  and  appropriate 
for  holiday  remembrances.  Made  on 
the  slip-in  plan,  of  high  grade  stock, 
with  embossed  lettering  on  the  outer 
cover.  The  insert,  beneath  which  the 
photograph  is  slipped,  has  a  neat  border, 
tinted  and  countersunk,  below  which  is 
an  embossed  plate  mark  to  receive  any 
inscription  desired.  The  flags  of  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Russia  and  Italy  show 
in  full  and  true  colors   on    the   front. 

Ask   Your  Dealer  to  Show   Them. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  GO, 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


LIMITED 
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EASTMAN 
FLASH  SHEETS 

are  so  simple  to  use  and  so  successful 
in  operation  that  the  novice  in  flash- 
light work  becomes  an  expert  almost 
over  night.  A  reading  of  the  free 
booklet,  ''By  Flashlight,"  obtainable 
either  at  your  dealer's  or  from  us,  by 
mail,  coupled  with  the  experience 
gained  in  daylight  work  makes  every 
amateur  capable  of  taking  good  flash- 
light pictures  from  the  very  start. 

THE  PRICE. 

*No.  I  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  ^  dozen  sheets,  3x4,  |0.35 

*No.  2  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  J-^  dozen  sheets,  4x5,  .56 

*No.  3  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  yi  dozen  sheets,  5x7,  .84 

Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder, 1.00 

♦Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  Your  Dealer's. 
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The  experience  is  on  the  scale. 

The  Kodak 

Autotime 

Scale 

tells  you  at  a  glance  the  proper  exposure 
under  any  condition  of  out  door  photo- 
graphy. 

Attached  to  the  shutter  of  your  Kodak, 
its  information  is  always  in  plain  view ; 
you  have  but  to  set  the  speed  and  dia- 
phragm indicators  at  the  points  govern- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  the 
picture  is  to  be  made  and  the  correct 
exposure  is  assured. 

THE  PRICK, 
Kodak  Autotime  Scale,  $1.00  and  $1.50  according  to  style 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  Your  Dealer's. 
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The  construction 
of  the 

Brownie 

Enlarging 

Camera 

is  so  simple  that  its  equally 
simple  operation  becomes 
a  self-evident  fact. 

Insert  your  negative  at 
the  small  end  of  the  camera, 
your  Velox  paper  at  the  other,  expose  to  day- 
light, and  develop  and  fix  in  the  regular  way. 

No  focusmg —  no  dark-rooin . 

Signalize  some  of  your  vacation  masterpieces  in  large  prints. 

THK  PRICE. 

V.  p.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  3J^  x  5J^  enlargements  from 

If^x  2^  negatives,    -        -       -        -  $1.75 

No.  2  Brownie  Post  Card  Enlarging  Camera,  for  Z%  x  5^  en- 
largements from  2^x3  J<  negatives,    1.75 

No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  enlargements  from 

2K  X  3 J<  negatives,    - 2.00 

No.  3  ditto,  for  6^  xS^  enlargements  from  3J^  x4j^  negatives,  -       3.00 

No.  4  ditto,  for  8  x  10  enlargements  from  4x5  negatives  (will 

also  take  3J^x5>^  negatives), 4.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  Your  Dealer's. 
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An  exceptionally 

capable  camera. 


Premo  No.    9 

So  simple  and  easy  to  operate,  so  compact  as 
to  make  a  most  desirable  camera  for  snap-shot 
and  general  amateur  work.  So  thoroughly 
equipped  and  tested  as  to  provide  an  efficient 
outfit  for  a  wide  variety  of  '^special"  work. 

It  has  a  bellows  of  such  length  that  the  rear  lens  combi- 
nation can  be  used  alone,  producing  pictures  of  objects  at  a 
distance  double  the  size  made  with  the  complete  lens. 

The  shutter  is  the  Kodak  Automatic  with  Kodak  Auto- 
time  Scale.  The  lens  is  the  Planatograph,  the  best  R.  R. 
lens  procurable. 

The  camera  has  reversible  back,  rack  and  pinion  for 
ground  glass  focusing,  rising  and  falling  front,  and  swing 
bed,  a  great  advantage  in  architectural  work.  It  will  take 
films  or  plates  with  equal  facility. 

Prices:    4  x  5,  $28.00  ;    3A  (3J^  x5^),  $28.00  ;    5x7,  $33.00. 
Premo  catalogue  at  all  dealers',  or  mailed  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
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The  seal  that 
inspires  conjidenee : 


The  chemicals  are  right  when 
the  container  bears  this  seal. 
They  have  been  tested  and 
found  to  qualify  under  the 
highest  kind  of  a  chemical 
standard. 


Specify  C.  K.  Tested  Chemicals  and 

Chemical  Preparations  and 

look  for  the  label. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA. 

At   )  our  Dealer's. 
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The  Telescopic 
Revolving  Back 
Graflex. 


This  is  a  par- 
ticularly valuable 
instrument  for 
those  who  '  *  Hunt 
with  a  camera." 
The  long  draw  of 
bellows  allows 
the  use  of  high 
speed  lenses  of 
great  focal  length,  giving  a  good,  big  image  of  sub- 
jects a  considerable  distance  from  the  camera 

This  camera  is  fitted  with  the  standard  Graflex 
Focal  Plane  Shutter,  operating  at  any  speed  from  time 
to  1/1000  of  a  second,  and  the  reflecting  mirror  which 
shows  the  image  right  side  up,  the  size  it  will  appear 
in  the  finished  picture,  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 

With  the  Graflex  you  can  make  snap-shots  in  the 
deep  woods  or  in  the  shade. 


Send  for  Graflex  Catalogue. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Most  of  us  have  our  spare  moments  in  the 
evening  and  it  is  then  that  we  would  like  to 
get  out  our  better  vacation  negatives  for  en- 
largements.     With  the 


Brownie 
Enlarging 
Camera 
Illuminator 


used  in  connection  with  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
or  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  the  limits  of  ex- 
posure by  daylight  only  are  removed  and  the 
amateur  can  do  his  enlarging  when  he  likes. 

The  electric  light  bulb  supplies  a  strong,  even 
printing  light.  One  has  but  to  use  it  for  a  short 
time  before  the  correct  exposures  can  be  gauged 
to  a  nicety. 


THE  PRICE. 
Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  Illuminator, 


$3.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


At  Your  Dealer's. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


ROYAL 

VELOX 

affords  an  opportunity  for  producing 
prints  out  of  the  ordinary  run,  because 
it  is  coated  on  stock  of  a  delicate  cream 
tint,  which  subdues  the  harshness  of 
the  highlights  in  black  and  white,  and 
harmonizes  admirably  with  the  sepia 
tones  of  redeveloped  prints. 

A   double-weight   paper   at    single- 
weight  prices. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At   Your  Dealer's. 


The  PANORAM 
KODAKS 

The  sweep  of  the  Panoram  lens  commands  the 
whole  view — not  merel}^  a  part  of  it.  Horizontal 
pictures  of  landscapes,  buildings,  out  door  groups 
and  vertical  pictures  of  high  waterfalls,  mountains 
and  subjects  of  like  nature  may  be  photographed 
in  their  entirety  with  a  single  exposure. 

No  other  type  of  camera  can  even  attempt  the 
work  so  simply  and  so  satisfactorily  performed  by 
the  Panoram  Kodaks. 


THE  PRICE. 

No.  I  Panoram  Kodak  for  rectangular  pictures, 
2%  X  7  inches,       .         .         .         .         .         . 

No.  4  Panoram  Kodak  for  rectangular  pictures, 
3^  X  12  inches,     ...... 


|io.oo 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  vour  dealer's. 
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CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.    CANADA 


Your 


KODAK 

becomes 
Autographic 


when  the  old-style  back  is  supplanted  by  an 
Autographic  Back.  And  there  are  Autographic 
Backs  for  all  the  recent  folding  Kodak  models 
except  the  Vest  Pocket — your  dealer  carries- 
them   in  stock. 

A  picture  record  with  the  date  and  title  in 
writing  below  each  negative  is  at  once  authentic 
with  its  possibilities  for  imparting  information 
or  producing  pleasure  proportionately  increased. 

PRICE-I.IST  OF  AUTOGRAPHIC  BACKS 

No.  1  Kodak  Junior,     , 

No.  lA  Kodak  Junior, 

No.  lA  Folding  Pocket  Kodak, 

R.  R.  Type.         .      .      . 
No.  3  P'olding  Pocket  Kodak, 
No.  3 A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak, 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


$2.50 

No.  4  Folding  Pocket  Kodak, 

S4.00 

3.00 

No.  4A  Folding  Kodak,     . 

4.50 

No.  1 A  Special  Kodak,       . 

4.00 

3.50 

No.  3  Special  Kodak, 

4.00 

3.50 

No.  3A  Special  Kodak, 

4.25 

3.75 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isnt  a  Kodak 


THE    GRKAT    MORNING 
Made  with  a  Graflex 
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qA Journal Jor^Amateur  Thotograph 


Published  Monthly— Yearly  Subscription,  50  Cents  ;  Single  Copies,  5  Cents. 


Vol.    m. 


DECEMBER,  1915 


No.  2 


Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak 

YOUR  KODAK  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY 


CHRISTMAS  Day  gives  the  op- 
portunity for  many  pictures 
of  intimate  interest  which,  for 
ourselves  and  our  friends,  take 
on  an  added  value  as  the  years 
roll  by. 

The  old  Homestead — what  a 
picture  it  makes,  sunshine  glit- 
tering on  the  snow  burdened  trees 
and  shrubs  that  surround  it. 


Then  there's  the  Tree,  bright 
with  decorations  and  laden  with 
gifts,  the  kiddies  hovering  around 
in  eager  anticipation  of  "goodies" 
and  new  f angled  toys. 

Little  Jimmie  is  as  pleased  as 
Punch  with  his  new  Teddy,  and 
his  very  first  pair  of  skates  has 
put  a  joyous  sparkle  in  Brother 
Bob's  eyes.    Take  note  too  of  the 
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young  lady  resplendent  in  a  new 
set  of  furs. 

These  are  all  splendid  oppor- 
tunities  for  pictures,   which   for 


future  years  will  present  with 
pictorial  charm  the  little  incidents 
that  helped  to  make  the  day  a 
merry  one. 


THE  CHILD  OUTDOORS 


BY  BAYARD  BREESE  SNOWDEN 


THE  desirability  of  photograph- 
ing the  child  in  his  every-day 
aspects  is  so  generally  recognized 
that  if  you  are  both  a  Kodaker 
and  a  parent  you  will  wish  to 
build  up  an  album  of  childhood 
records,  as  I  have  done  during 
the  past  four  years. 

As  young  children  seldom  show 
self-consciousness  before  they  are 
four  or  five  years  old,  this  makes 
it  easy  to  obtain  splendid  like- 
nesses of  the  youngsters  in  char- 
acteristic attitudes.  After  they 
have  learned  to  pose  their  pictures 
will  show  no  evidence  of  the  fact 
if  their  attention  is  attracted  from 
the  camera,  or  if  they  are  engaged 
in  doing  something  at  the  moment 
the  exposure  is  made. 

In  composing  your  picture  avoid 
an  unsightly  background.  Grass 
and  shrubbery,  when  the  child  is 
not  too  near  the  latter,  make  good 
backgrounds.  The  side  of  a  clap- 
boarded  house,  with  its  many 
parallel  lines,  should  be  avoided. 

Never  photograph  the  child  in 
strong    sunlight.       This     always 


results  in  showing  the  eyes  partly 
closed.  The  best  light  for  outdoor 
portraits  is  found  in  the  shade  of 
a  building,  where  no  trees  or 
other  large  objects  shut  off  the 
light  of  the  sky. 

The  front  edge  of  a  porch  is  also 
good,  if  the  light  is  not  obstructed 
by  trees.  The  side  of  a  porch 
nearest  the  house  will  seldom  be 
suitable  as  the  porch  roof  ob- 
structs much  of  the  light.  An  ex- 
posure of  -l^s  of  a  second  with 
stop  4  (/.8)  is  usually  ample  for 
a  portrait  in  the  shade  of  a  build- 
ing when  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly,  while  %o  of  a  second 
with  the  same  stop  may  be  need- 
ed if  the  child  is  near  the  front 
edge  of  a  porch. 

When  the  child  is  photographed 
full  length,  seated  in  a  chair,  the 
feet  will  appear  too  large  if  they 
extend  toward  the  camera.  This 
is  avoided  by  turning  the  body 
sideways  so  the  feet  point  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  from  sub- 
ject to  camera.     If  the  child  is 
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Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak,  by  Mrs.  G.  Waalkes 


taken  standing  this  difficulty  can- 
not occur. 

Children  can  be  successfully 
photographed  with  any  kind  of 
camera.  While  the  best  is  none 
too  good,  do  not  think  a  special 


FINGER  MARKS 

FINGER  marks  on  negatives 
are  unmitigated  evils.  They 
frequently  show  in  contact  prints 
and  in  an  enlargement  made 
from  a  finger-marked  negative 
the  markings  are  often  prominent 
enough  to  spoil  the  picture. 

Finger  marks  on  negatives  are 
unnecessary.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
excuse   for   their   existence.      To 


equipment  is  needed.  Try  the 
camera  you  possess  and  if  you 
wish  to  obtain  the  largest  size 
portrait  images  it  can  make,  have 
a  portrait  attachment  fitted  to  it 
by  your  Kodak  dealer. 


ON  NEGATIVES 

avoid  them  never  place  moist  or 
soiled  fingers  on  either  the  front 
or  the  back  of  a  negative.  Always 
handle  a  negative  by  its  edges. 
This  is  easily  done,  whether  the 
negative  is  on  film  or  on  glass. 
Never  press  the  fingers  on  a  wet 
negative.  When  a  negative  is  wet 
the  gelatine  may  receive  impres- 
sions which  cannot  be  removed. 
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A  perspiring  finger  placed  on  a 
dry  negative  will  leave  markings 
it  may  be  impossible  to  remove. 

Finger  marks  can  sometimes 
be  removed  by  gently  rubbing 
the  negative  with  a  tuft  of  cotton 
moistened  with  grain  alcohol^  or 
gasoline,  or  turpentine,  and  some- 
times they  cannot  be  removed  at 


all.  The  moistened  cotton  must 
be  rubbed  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  negative.  Local  applica- 
tions are  apt  to  leave  marks 
which  will  show  in  the  print. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion — 
that  negatives  should  be  handled 
by  their  edges  only,  so  that  they 
cannot  become  finger-marked. 
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In  Winter's  Garb 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak 
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Just  a  "Group"  and  all  Looking  at  the  Camera 


STORY-TELLING  GROUPS 


To  make  an  uninteresting  pic- 
ture of  a  group  of  girls  re- 
quires ability  that  is  akin  to 
genius.  No  matter  how  the  girls 
are  posed,  no  matter  whether  the 
background  selected  is  suitable  or 
unsuitable,  no  matter  whether  the 
photographic  processes  be  skil- 
fully or  unskilfully  performed, 
the  picture,  unless  it  is  made  by 
a  genius  of  negation,  will  demand 
and  receive  attention. 

The  illustrations  on  pages  8 
and  9  were  made  for  demonstrat- 
ing how  easily  such  an  every-day 
incident  as  a  social  gathering  can 
be  photographed  so  the  picture 
will  not  only  record  the  incident 


but  will  also  tell  a  story,  thus 
adding  an  interest  to  the  pictorial 
record  that  is  independent  of  the 
interest  created  by  the  mere  por- 
trayal of  the  subjects.  These  pic- 
tures also  illustrate  the  results 
of  observing  and  of  disregarding 
the  rule  that  in  story-telling  pic- 
tures the  subjects  should  usually 
be  engaged  in  doing  something 
that  does  not  suggest  posing  for 
the   camera. 

In  this  case  a  camera-conscious 
group  was  transformed  into  a 
story-telling  group  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  one  of  the  girls 
should  entertain  the  others. 

Two  3A  Kodaks  were  placed 
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Giving  the  "Group"  the  Story-Telling  Quality 


on  tripods  about  ten  feet  from 
the  group.  The  cameras  were 
eight  feet  from  each  other.  The 
differences  in  the  backgrounds 
are  due  to  the  different  positions 
of  the  cameras  and  to  the  height 
they  were  placed  above  the 
ground. 

These  pictures  were  made  at  5 
o'clock  on  an  afternoon  in  July. 
None  of  the  branches  of  the  trees 
extended  above  the  group^  which 
received  the  unobstructed  light 
from  the  sky.  The  day  was 
cloudy  and  the  light  was  dull. 
Rain  began  falling  before  the 
story-telling  picture  was  made. 
The  exposures  were  2  seconds 
with  stop  U.  S.  32,  which  is  the 


equivalent  of  stop  f.22  on  anas- 
tigmat  lenses. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
picture  of  several  persons  that 
will  please  all  of  them,  if  the  ex- 
posure is  made  when  they  are 
looking  at  the  camera,  it  is  easy 
to  do  this  if  the  subjects  are  en- 
gaged in  some  occupation,  or 
show  an   interest  in   each  other. 

In  making  group  pictures  that 
are  designed  to  be  more  than 
mere  records  of  an  incident  always 
allow  your  subjects  to  assume 
comfortable  positions.  After  you 
have  composed  the  picture  in 
the  finder,  or  on  the  ground 
glass,  make  the  exposure,  without 
announcing  that  you  are  ready  to 
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do  so,  at  the  instant  the  subjects 
become  interested    in    something 


other  than  the  photographer  and 
the  camera. 


TALKS  ON  COMPOSITION 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN 

L — Significance  of  Geometrical  Shapes 


IT  is  difficult  to  make  any  satis- 
factory group  compositioiT 
without  utilizing  some  definite 
geometrical  shape  underlying  the 
visible  design.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  various  conflicting 
lines  of  any  pictorial  arrange- 
ment   should  be     controlled     by 


I)- 


Fig.l 

From  the  Painting  by  Vig^e  lyC  Brun 


some  definite  convincing  form  of 
large  dimensions. 

Nearly  every  student  of  things 
pictorial  is  familiar  with  the 
triangular  or  pyramidical  shape 
as  in  Le  Brun's  famous  portrait 
of  "Herself  and  Daughter"  (Fig. 
Particularly  in  an  upright  it 
always  produces  an  agree- 
able effect.  Why?  Simply 
because  a  triangular  and  a 
rectangular  shape,  if  rightly 
chosen  as  to  their  propor- 
tions, can  be  brought  into 
harmonious  relations,  and 
the  more  definite  the  inner 
shape  can  be  constructed 
within  the  outer  form  (which 
is  fixed)  the  more  perfect 
the  composition  will  be  in 
this  respect.  The  eye  is 
more  used  to  simple  geomet- 
rical forms  than  to  more 
intricate  ones,  and  compre- 
hends more  quickly  any 
design  that  is  carried  out 
within  the  boundary  lines 
of  a  triangle,  circle,  square 
or  ellipse. 
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The  Old  Masters  realized  this 
and  made  almost  a  science  out  of 
it.  All  their  elaborate  figure  com- 
positions were  composed  in  this 
fashion.  Also  their  less  ambitious 
paintings  show  the  same  delibera- 
tion in  regard  to  "fundamental 
construction."  Take  up  at  ran- 
dom any  painting  of  the  Old 
Masters,  for  instance,  the  "Holy 
Family"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto 
(Fig.  2).  You  will  see  (viz.  dia- 
gram) that  the  four  heads  make  a 
rhomboid,  that  the  same  is  afloat 
as  it  were  in  the  section  of  a 
larger  quadrilateral  shape,  and 
the  whole  design  could  be  divided 
into  numerous  irregular  and  ang- 
ular shapes.  You  will  notice  at 
the  same  time  that  all  the  various 
parts,    as    limbs,    drapery,    dark 


Diagram  Illustrating  Fig.  2 


Fig.  2 
"  Holy  Family  "  by  Andrea  del  Sarto 

and  light  planes,  are  harmonious- 
ly connected.  The  eye  glides 
from  one  point  to  the  other  with 
perfect  ease.  There  is  no  dis- 
cordant note  in  the  line  feeling. 
And  this  is  solely  due  to  the  har- 
mony of  under-lying  forms. 

This  is  somewhat  neglected  by 
modern  art.  Figure  delineation 
has  become  more  realistic,  and  as 
long  as  a  picture  represents  a 
scene  of  real  life  geometrical 
shapes  might  be  dispensed  with. 
But  as  soon  as  you  attempt  the 
composition  of  a  group  or  of 
draped  figures  a  knowledge  or 
an  appreciation  of  fundamental 
forms,  the  ability  to  see  things  in 
a  big  way  and  in  massive  shapes, 
will  help  to  a  successful  result. 
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A  Critical  Moment 


THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  DEVELOPER 


In  developing  film^  by  either 
the  tank  or  developing  tray 
method,  the  temperature  of  de- 
veloper is  an  important  factor 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
secured. 

If  a  developer  that  is  too  warm 
is  used,  the  action  of  the  devel- 
oper is  more  rapid  than  it  should 
be,  and  heat  above  a  certain  de- 


gree softens  the  emulsion,  caus- 
ing frilling. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  developer 
that  is  too  cold  acts  slowly,  re- 
sulting in  weak,  thin,  undertimed 
negatives. 

The  correct  degree  of  tempera- 
ture for  developer  is  65°  Fahr. 
and  the  only  sure  way  of  testing 
is  to  use  a  thermometer. 


Breaking  Camp 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak 
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THE  KODAK  AND  WATER  SPORTS 


THE  accompanying  picture  of 
surf-riding  in  Hawaii  is  a 
reminder  of  the  wonderful  useful- 
ness of  the  camera  in  reporting 
the  fascinating  water  sports  which 
have  of  late  taken  so  many  in- 
teresting forms.  Surf-riding  has 
been  introduced  on  American 
beaches,    with    certain    modifica- 


tions of  the  Pacific  method.  Swim- 
ming, tub  and  canoe  races,  "res- 
cue races"  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  contests  give  the  Kodak  a 
happy  opportunity,  and  only  the 
advent  of  the  Kodak  and  the  Gra- 
flex  could  have  made  the  record- 
ing of  these  picturesque  incidents 
so  pleasurably  successful. 


"Surf  Riding"  in  Hawaii 
Made  with  S^  x  4j{  Graflex 


NJ  THE  OPEN 
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The  Pergola 


PICTURING  PATCHES  OF  SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 


AN  interesting  field,  so  rich  in 
r\  possibilities  that  it  should 
be  explored  by  every  photogra- 
pher, is  picturing  the  sunlight  and 
shadow  patches  on  buildings  that 
are  shaded  by  trees  or  vines. 

The  most  pleasing  sunlight  and 
shadow  effects  are  usually  ob- 
served before  9  in  the  morning 
and  after  3  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  light  is  soft  and  all  but  the 
darkest  shadows  are  transparent. 
While  an  entire  side  and  some- 
times even  two  sides  of  a  building 
may  be  decorated  with  sun  and 
shadow  spots,  presenting  pictorial 
effects  the  camera  should  record, 
the  most  striking  results  are  fre- 
quently obtained  by  making  pic- 
tures of  sections  only,  such  as  a 


porch,  the  wings  and  angles,  or 
any  other  parts  of  a  building 
which  the  lights  and  shadows 
make  picturesque.  The  effects  are 
so  constantly  changing  that  a 
series  of  differently  lighted  pic- 
tures can  be  made  of  the  same 
subject  during  various  hours  of 
the  same  day. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
house  be  a  mansion  or  an  unpre- 
tentious little  cottage;  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  tree  or  vine  to  furnish 
the  shadow  patches.  Some  re- 
markably beautiful  sun  and  sha- 
dow pictures  have  been  made  of 
one-storey  clapboarded  houses. 

Since  in  these  pictures  the 
shadows  will  always  occupy  more 
space  than  the  sunlighted  parts 
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In  the  Door  Yard 


it  is  necessary  that  the  exposure 
be  ample.  The  correct  exposure 
for  each  subject  will  necessarily 


depend  on  the  amount  of  light  the 
shadows  reflect.  Our  illustrations 
are  from  negatives  that  were  ex- 
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posed  %  of  a  second,  using  stop 
32,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
stop  f.22  on  anastigmat  lenses, 
between  4  and  6  o'clock  in  late 
July.  The  same  exposure  will 
give  a  like  result  between  3  and 
4  o'clock  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember. 

Equally  good  negatives  can  be 
made  with  the  box  type  (those 
that  need  not  be  focused)  of 
Premo  and  Brownie  cameras,  by 
using  the  smallest  stop  and  mak- 
ing a  time  exposure  by  pressing 
the  shutter  release  twice  (once  for 
opening  and  once  for  closing  the 


shutter)  in  the  most  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  camera  must  be 
placed  on  a  tripod  or  some  other 
support  that  is  very  rigid,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  moved  when 
the  exposure  is  made.  If  this 
precaution  is  not  observed  the 
picture  will  be  blurred. 

Autumn  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
time  for  this  kind  of  work  as  the 
light  is  then  much  softer  than  at 
any  other  season.  Soft  light  gives 
delicate,  transparent  shadows  and 
it  is  on  the  transparency  of  the 
shadows  that  the  beauty  of  archi- 
tectural pictures  largely  depends. 


Gold  and  Green 
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The  Slant  of  the  Sun 


When  the  leaves  begin  to  fall 
many  buildings  that  before  were 
heavily  shaded  by  dense  foliage 
will  be  partly  exposed  to  the  sun^ 
thus  offering  opportunities  that 
do  not  exist  in  summer.  Splen- 
did effects  can  also  be  obtained 
late  in  the  fall  when  long  shadow 
maps  of  leafless  branches  are 
spread  across  a  building.  The 
sunlight  and  shadow  patches  seen 
in  May,  when  the  leaves  are  un- 
folding, are  unlike  those  of  au- 
tumn. The  light  in  springtime  is 
stronger  and  whiter  and  conse- 
quently produces  more  contrasty 
effects  than  the  soft  yellowish 
light  of  an  autumn  afternoon. 

Such  pictures  of  the  home, 
vividly  recalling  the  days  of  child- 
hood, are  easily  made.  If  pre- 
served they  will,  in  the  years  to 
come,  be  found  among  the  treas- 


ures   cherished   by   the    children 
after   they   have   left   the   home- 


stead    to     establish 
themselves. 


homes     for 


From  the  Carriage  Way 
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SOME  KODAK  GLIMPSES  OF  EUROPE 


Young  Switzerland 


Old  England 
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A  Street  in  Amsterdam 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak 
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TO  OUR  READERS 


WE  wish  to  help  you  make 
better  pictures.  Whether 
you  are  a  beginner  or  an  ad- 
vanced worker  we  desire  that  you 
should  make  constant  progress, 
along  both  technical  and  artistic 
lines. 

The  individual  who  relies  solely 
on  his  own  experience  gains  prac- 
tical knowledge  slowly.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  single  individual 
is  necessarily  less  comprehensive 
than  the  experience  of  a  multitude 
of  individuals. 

We  are  in  possession  of  the 
technical  knowledge  gained  by 
many  scientific  investigators  and 
also  the  knowledge  acquired  from 
the  experiences  of  a  host  of  practi- 
cal workers,  whose  labors  have 
been  confined  exclusively  to  pho- 
tography for  many  years. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  avail 
yourself  of  this  knowledge  by  cor- 
responding with  us  regarding  any 
amateur  photographic  processes 
in  which  you  wish  to  become  pro- 
ficient.   We  will  take  pleasure  in 


furnishing  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, free  of  charge. 

By  sending  us  your  negatives 
and  prints  you  may  receive  our 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  By 
profiting  from  these  you  will  the 
more  readily  become  proficient. 
Give  complete  data  when  possible 
regarding  each  negative  and 
print.  We  wish  to  know  the 
month,  the  time  and  the  condition 
of  the  light  when  the  exposure 
was  made,  the  stop  and  shutter 
speed  used,  whether  the  negative 
was  developed  in  the  tank  or  in 
the  tray  and  the  kind  of  devel- 
oper used.  We  also  wish  to  know 
the  name  and  grade  of  paper  on 
which  the  print  was  made.  Both 
negatives  and  prints  will,  of 
course,  be  promptly  returned. 

Unless  negatives  are  sent  with 
the  prints  it  will  be  impossible  to 
offer  comprehensive  criticisms,  as 
only  by  examining  both  negative 
and  print  can  it  be  determined 
whether  the  print  is  the  best  the 
negative  can  yield. 
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Made  loith  Kodak  and  Kodak  Portrait 
Attachment. 


Home  Portraiture 
with  the  Kodak 
and  the 


Kodak 

Portrait 

Attachment 


is   one   of   the   most  thoroughly  deHghtful  phases 
of  amateur  photography. 

The  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  is  simply  an- 
other lens  which,  when  slipped  on  over  the  regular 
lens  equipment,  enables  you  to  work  close  up  to 
your  subject — as  near  as  2  feet,  8  inches  with  the 
Folding  Pocket  Kodaks. 


And  it  costs  but  fifty  cents. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

A  t  your  dealer's. 
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The  Right  Album  for  your  Prints: 


THE  FRONTENAC  ALBUM 

Will  preserve  your  prints  ;  will  keep  your  best  pictures  always 
where  you  can  easily  find  them;  will  serve  to  keep  your  Kodak 
record  in  permanent  form. 

The  prices  range  from  $1.25  to  $3.75  according  to  size. 


The  Right  Album  for  your  Negatives. 


KODAK  FILM  NEGATIVE  ALBUM 

Keeps  your  negatives  in  good  condition — and  keeps  them,. 

Particularly  adapted  for  the  filing  of  autographic  negatives. 

The  prices  range  from  $  .js  to  $1.50  according  to  size. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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KODAK 
METAL  TRIPOD 

It  holds  the  Kodak  steady  for 
any  length  of  exposure — hand 
exposures  longer  than  l/25  of  a 
second  are  out  of  the  question. 

The  Kodak  Metal  Tripod  is 
light  and  compact  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  set  up  or 
taken  down  adds  to  its  conven- 
ience. Its  rigid  construction 
insures  efficiency. 

The  prices  range  from  $2.50  to  $6.25 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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Develop 
Film  Packs 
in  the 

Premo  Film  Pack  Tank 

You  need  no  experience.  It  takes  but  a  mo- 
ment to  load  the  films,  and  the  tank  automatically 
does  the  rest: 

Anyone  who  follows  instructions  will  always  get 
perfectly  developed  films 

PRICES 

Premo  Film  Pack  Tank  No.  1,  for  12  I34:  x2^  or  2% 

X  3X  films |1.25 

Ditto,  No.  2,  for  12  2^x4^,  3Xx4X,  3x5X,  3^  x 

5^  or  4  X  5  films 3.50 

Ditto,  No.  3,  for  6  5  X  7  films 4.00 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  your  dealer's  or 
mailed  on  reqwst. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The    rule,  steel    blade,   and    exact 
construction  of  the 


Kodak  Trimming  Board 

insure   even    white    margins   on   the 
prints  that  demand  them. 

And  then  there  is  the  chance  to  edit  your 
picture  copy.  Clip,  and  uninteresting  fore- 
ground, blank  sky,  or  distracting  details  take 
their  proper  place  in  the  waste  basket. 

THE    PRICK 

KODAK  TRIMMING  BOARDS 

No.  1,  capacity,  5x5  inches,  -         -         $0.40 

No.  2,  capacity,  7x7  inches,         -        -  .60 

Transparent  Trimming  Gauge  (extra)  -  .20 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

A  t  your  dealer's. 
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The 

NATURALIST 
GRAFLEX. 

This  camera  is  especially  designed  for 
the  hunter  or  naturalist.  It  permits  the  use 
of  long  focus  or  telephoto  lenses,  enabling 
the  operator  to  secure  a  big  image  without 
too  closely  approaching  the  subject. 

The  Naturalist  Graflex  is  fully  described 
in  the  Graflex  Catalog. 

Send  for  a  Copy. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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It  looks  like  paper  but  it  sticks  like  glue. 


KODAK   DRY 
MOUNTING  TISSUE 

is  the  ideal  adhesive  for  album  work — no  cockling 
or  curling  no  matter  how  thin  the  album  leaf 
may  be — and  the  print  and  mount  are  in  perfect 
contact. 

The  adhesive  properties  of  Kodak  Dry  Mount- 
ing Tissue  are  not  brought  out  until  the  tissue 
has  left  the  fingers  and  a  hot  iron  is  applied. 

THE  PRICE 

Per  Per  Per  Per 

Package      Package      Gross  Package      Package      Gross 

2J^x3^,  3  doz..      $    .10      $    .25  4     x  5,  2  doz.,    $  .10  $    .55 

2^x4i<,  3      "               .10           .35  5     x7,  1     "  .10  1.10 

35^x3^,3      "               .10           .35  6^x8^,  1     "  .15  1.60 

35i  X  4J<,  3      "               .10           .35  8      X  10  1     "  .20  2.15 
3Kx5K,  2      "               .10           .55 

5  yards,  20  inches  wide,  per  roll,  -         -          -         -  -  $  .75 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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VELOX 

offers  (^// that  your  negatives 
demand,  because  it  is  made 
with  special  regard  to 
amateur  requirements. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


The  New 
No,  2  1^0 i ding 
A  ut og ra p hie 

BROWNIE 

Price, 

$6.00 


A  LL  the  Brownie  simplicity  of  operation — bnt  a 
long  step  ahead  in  compactness  and  efficiency 
—  and  it  has   the  Autographic  feature^  heretofore 
incorporated  only  in  the  Folding  Kodaks. 

Cleverly  constructed,  it  is  exceedingly  compact 
although  nothing  has  been  sacrificed  in  length  of 
focus  of  lens  or  efficiency  of  shutter  in  order  to 
reduce  the  size. 

Specijicatioiis:  No  2  P'olding  Autographic  Brownie,  for  2%  x  Z%.  pictures, 
lyoads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  Autographic  Cartridge  of  six  exposures.  Size 
\%^'6ys^Q%  inches.  Fitted  with  meni.scvis  achromatic  lens.  Kodak  Ball  Bearing 
shutter  with  variable  snap-shot  speeds  of  1/25  and  1/50  of  a  second,  also  time 
and  "retarded  bulb"  actions.  Shutter  is  equipped  with  Kodak  Autotime  Scale. 
Camera  has  automatic  focusing  lock,  two  tripod  sockets  ;  is  made  of  metaV, 
covered  with  a  fine  imitation  leather  and  finished  in  every  detail. 

Price,  with  meniscus  achromatic  lens,        .        _        -         $6.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  all  Kodak  dealers'. 
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K     O     DA     K  " 

IS  OUR  REGISTERED  AND  COM- 
MONLAW  TRADE  MARK  AND 
CANNOT  BE  RIGHTFULLY  AP- 
PLIED EXCEPT  TO  GOODS  OF 
OUR  MANUFACTURE.  WHEN 
A  DEALER  TRIES  TO  SELL  YOU 
UNDER  THE  KODAK  NAME  A 
CAMERA  OR  FILMS  OR  OTHER 
GOODS  NOT  OF  OUR  MANU- 
FACTURE YOU  CAN  BE  SURE 
THAT  HE  HAS  AN  INFERIOR 
ARTICLE  THAT  HE  IS  TRYING 
TO  MARKET  ON  THE  KODAK 
REPUTATION. 

// z'l  isii't  mi  Eastman^  it  isn't  a  Kodak. 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isnt  a  Kodak 
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Poultry  Prophecies 
Made  with  No.  3A  Special  Pocket  Kodak,  by  Chas.  A.  Black 
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A   Donkey  Comedy 
Made    with    No.    3A    Folding    Pocket    Kodak 


THE  CYCLE  OF  OPPORTUNITY 


WHEN  the  snow  begins  to 
fall  and  we  come  to  the 
brink  of  the  season  which  means 
the  beginning  of  a  time  when 
more  of  life  is  spent  indoors,  it 
is  easy  to  feel  that  something  of 
photographic  opportunity  has 
slipped  away. 


Fortunately,  we  soon  correct 
this  mood.  For  example,  if  we 
take  the  one  fact  of  the  failed 
leaves  and  the  resulting  bare 
trees:  Who  has  not  discovered, 
perhaps  at  his  own  home  place  or 
elsewhere,  that  when  the  leaves 
go,  hitherto  unrealized  vistas  of 
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Follow  My  Leader 
Made   with   No.    3A   Folding  Kodak,   by   C. 


D.    Arnold 


beauty  are  opened  up  ?  Leaves 


An  English  Roadside  Cottage 


Made  with  an  O  Br 


hide  a  great  deal^  however  beautiful 
they  may  be  in  themselves.  For  one 
thing,  they  hide  much  of  the  won- 
derful beauty  of  tree  formation. 

The  intricate  tracery  of  tree 
branches  forms  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite appearances  in  Nature_,  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  repre- 
sent otherwise  than  by  the  aid  of 
photography. 

Through  this  tracery  we  are  re- 
minded anew  of  long  hidden  inter- 
est in  various  directions  and  of 
various  sorts.  We  are  reminded, 
too,  to  have  our  camera  ready  for 
those  magical  mornings  in  whicli 
we  waken  to  find  these  trees  con- 
verted by  the  fall  of  clinging  snow 
into  the  scenic  setting  of  fairyland. 

The     whole     range     of     winter 
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A    Brownie   Boy- 
Made  with  No.   3  Folding  Kodak 

sports  lies  before  us^  sports  quite 
as  picturesque  as  those  of  sum- 
mer^— skating,  tobogganing,  ski- 
ing, ice  boating,  sleighing,  snow- 
house  building,  snow-shoeing — 
the  list  is  long  and  fascinating. 


Somehow  these  winter  pictures, 
when  viewed  in  summer,  are 
more  novel  than  any  summer 
picture  can  hope  to  be  in  winter, 
though  a  picture  with  intrinsic 
interest  reallv  has  no  season  when 
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Winter  Sport   in  Switzerland 

Made  with   No.   3  A   Folding  Pocket   Kodak 

it    is    not    welcome.       Yes,    the      and  all  the  seasons  belong  to  it 
Kodak  is  Memory's  handmaiden,      by  right  of  conquest. 
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FOCUSING   IMAGES   IN   MIRRORS 


SUPPOSE  you  place  your  camera 
ten  feet  from  a  mirror_,  in 
order  to  photograph  the  image  it 
reflects,  of  an  object  that  is  fifteen 
feet  from  the  mirror;  at  which 
distance  mark  on  the  focusing 
scale  should  the  focusing  indica- 
tor be  placed? 

The  usual  answer  and  the  rea- 
son for  this  answer  are_,  that  since 
the  image  is  seen  in  the  mirror 
and  the  lens  is  ten  feet  from  this 
image,  the  focus  should  be  set  at 
the  ten-foot  mark  on  the  scale. 

This  answer  is  wrong  and  the 
reasoning  is  faulty,  because  a 
factor  of  primary  importance  has 
been  overlooked.     This  factor  is 


the  distance  from  the  eye  to  the 
point  on  which  the  eye  is  focused 
when  looking  at  the  image  in  the 
mirror.  This  point  lies  farther 
than  the  mirror  from  the  eye. 

To  convince  yourself  of  the 
correctness  of  this  statement  close 
one  eye,  then  hold  a  small  mirror 
extremely  close  to  the  other  eye—  - 
so  close  that  the  edge  of  the  mirror 
will  touch  the  side  of  the  nose. 
Try  to  focus  the  eye  so  you  can 
obtain  sharp  images  of  the  eyelids 
and  eyelashes  that  are  reflected 
by  the  mirror.  You  cannot  do  it. 
Now,  without  moving  the  mirror, 
glance  at  that  part  of  it  that 
reflects    the    images    of    objects 


Contentment 
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On  Lake  Como,  Italy 

Made   with  No.   3A   Folding  Pocket   Kodak 


that  are,  say,  from  14  inches 
to  an  infinite  distance  from  the 
mirror.  The  eye  can  focus  them 
sharply. 

This  shows  that  in  examining 
images  seen  in  a  reflector  the 
focus  is  adjusted,  not  for  the  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  to  the  reflector, 
but  for  the  distance  from  the  eye 
to  the  reflector  plus  the  distance 
from  the  reflector  to  the  object. 

As  we  have  now  considered  all 
the  important  factors  that  enter 
into  the  problem,  the  correct  an- 
swer to  the  question  in  the  open- 
ing paragraph  of  this  article  ob- 
viously is, — the  focus  of  the  lens 
should  be  set  for  25  feet,  which 
is  the  distance  from  the  lens 
to  the  mirror   plus   the   distance 


from    the    mirror    to    the    object 
whose  image  it  reflects. 

The  rule,  thus  indicated,  ap- 
plies in  all  cases,  no  matter  what 
the  distance  between  the  lens  and 
the  reflector  or  the  reflector  and 
the  object  may  be. 


^^ 


MOUNTING   PRINTS   SO 
THEY  REMAIN  FLAT 

WITH  a  hot  flatiron  and 
Kodak  Dry  Mounting 
Tissue  photographs  can  be  firmly 
attached  to  either  thin  or  thick 
paper  or  cards,  so  they  will  al- 
ways remain  perfectly  flat.  Full 
instructions  accompany  each 
package  of  tissue.  At  all  Kodak 
dealers*. 
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Fig.  1 


TALKS  ON   COMPOSITION 

BY    SIDNEY    ALLAN 
VIII — Foreground,   Distance   and   Middle   Distance 


FIG.  1  represents  an  ordinary- 
scene  as  we  may  chance  upon 
anywhere.  It  shows  a  distinct 
foreground^  middle  distance  and 
distance,  such  as  the  majority  of 
well-composed  landscapes  exhibit. 
This  division  helps  to  bring  to 
view — even  if  caried  out  in  hori- 
zontal lines  (which  we  will  con- 
sider for  the  sake  of  simplicity) 
■ — the  feeling  of  accurate  per- 
spective of  atmosphere  and  re- 
ceding planes. 

There  is,   of   course,  no   fixed 


ratio  of  the  size  of  these  planes 
and  their  relation  to  the  sky.  Cal- 
culations of  this  kind,  at  their 
best,  can  have  only  an  approxi- 
mate value.  They  are  worth 
studying,  nevertheless.  Propor- 
tion plays  too  important  a  part 
in  composition  to  be  neglected. 

The  normal,  generally  accepted 
ratio  of  foreground,  middle  dis- 
tance and  distance  is  indicated  by 
the  three  lower  unbroken  lines  in 
diagram  2.  The  ratio  of  the 
three  planes  together  is  %  against 
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%  of  sky,  and  the  fore- 
ground occupies  about 
l^  of  the  landscape. 
The  distance  plane 
should  invariably  b  e 
the  smallest. 

When  less  sky  is 
shown  the  division  lines 
of  the  three  planes 
naturally  have  to  be 
placed  higher,  but  they 
never  should  mount 
higher  than  the  dotted 
lines,  reversing  the 
ratio,  and  giving  more 
nence  to  the  foreground. 

If  the  horizon   line   is 


promi- 


placed 


very  near  to  the  upper  margin  (as 
indicated  by  the  unbroken  line  in 
diagram  3)  the  result  will  be  a 
poster-like  effect.  If  the  fore- 
ground line  is  placed  exces- 
sively low  (viz.  dotted  lines), 
the  middle  distance  plane  will 
considerably  gain  in  size  and 
the  result  will  be  a  "sky  pic- 
ture," the  sky  taking  up  one- 
half  or  even  more  of  the  area. 
Many  modern  landscape 
painters  have  made  a  habit  of 
neglecting  the  foreground 
(viz.  diagram  4).  They  con- 
centrate upon  the  middle  dis- 
tance and  show  no  shrubbery, 
patch  of  weeds,  edge  of  road, 
tree-stump  or  rock  in  the 
foreground.  In  diagram  4, 
the  foreground  is  absolutely 
empty,   the    middle   distance 


Fig.  3 


and  distance  flow  together  by 
an  angular  arrangement  and 
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Fig..  4 


the  sky-line  is  put  very  high,  but 

the    normal    ratio    of    the    three 

landscapes  has  been  adhered  to. 

There  are  certain  laws  of  pro- 


portion underlying  all  line  and 
shape  arrangements,  and  it  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  valuable  to 
analyze  them. 


PICTURES   IN  GREEN 


WE  all  like  variety — in  the 
colors  of  pictures  as  well  as 
in  other  things.  We  can  add  color 
variety  to  our  collections  of  photo- 
graphs by  making  some  in  green 
as  well  as  in  black  and  in  sepia. 
Landscape  and  marine  views 
can  often  be  more  pleasingly 
rendered  in  green  than  in  either 
black  or  sepia. 


While  sepia  prints  are  first  de- 
veloped in  black,  then  re-de- 
veloped for  obtaining  the  sepia 
tone,  Kodak  Velvet  Green  prints 
are  green  as  soon  as  they  are  de- 
veloped and  fixed.  No  special 
negative  is  needed.  Any  nega- 
tive that  will  make  brilliant  prints 
on  Special  Velox  will  make  good 
prints   on    Kodak   Velvet   Green. 
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A  British  Fishing  Smack 
Made  with  No.   1   Kodak  Junior,  by  W.  J.   Walsley 


Fun  Afloat 

Made  with  No.   3A  Folding 
Kodak 

The  M.  Q.  and  Nepera 
Solution  developers  are 
suitable  for  Kodak  Velvet 
Green  and  the  fixing  baths 
that  are  recommended  for 
Velox  will  be  suitable  for 
Kodak  Velvet  Green  when 
they  are  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water. 
As  this  paper  prints  slower 
than  Velox,  the  printing 
should  be  done  by  daylight 
instead  of  by  artificial 
light.  For  a  negative  of 
average  density,  held  about 
two  feet  from  a  window 
that  receives  the  unob- 
structed light  from  the  sky, 
the  exposure  will  usually 
be  from  10  to  30  seconds, 
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depending  on  the  density  of  the 
negative  and  the  strength  of  the 
light.  Printing  in  sunlight  is  not 
practical  as  the  light  is  too  intense. 
The  richest  tones  are  obtained 
by  timing  the  printing  so  the 
prints  will  require  from  45  to  60 
seconds  for  complete  develop- 
ment, when  the  developer  is  at 
70  degrees.  If  the  print  is  under- 
developed the  full  depth  of  tone 


will  not  be  obtained.  If  over- 
printed and  under-developed  the 
print  will  be  yellow-green  instead 
of  a  true  green,  while  if  under- 
printed  and  over-developed  the 
print  will  be  "muddy"  and  lack- 
ing in  detail. 

When  in  doubt,  the  best  way 
to  determine  the  correct  length  of 
time  to  print  is  to  cut  a  sheet  of 
the  paper  into  strips  an  inch  wide 
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A  Day's   Fishing 

Made   with   No.    3A   Filmplate   Premo 


and  make  a  print  from  the  nega- 
tive on  one  of  the  strips,  develop- 
ing this  test  print  for  exactly  45 
seconds  with  the  temperature  of 
the  developer  at  70  degrees.  If 
the  print  looks  all  right  after  it  has 
been  in  the  fixing  bath  5  minutes 
it  was  printed  correctly.  If  it  is 
too  light  it  was  under-printed  and 
if  too  dark  it  was  over-printed. 

By  comparing  other  negatives 
with  the  one  tested  a  fairly  accur- 
ate estimate  can  be  made  of  the 
length  of  time  they  should  be 
printed. 

Kodak  Velvet  Green  prints  will 
be  fully  fixed  in  about  1 5  minutes, 
if  a  fresh  fixing  bath  is  used. 
Leaving  the  prints  in  the  bath 
more  than  20  minutes  is  apt  to 
impair  the  richness  of  the  tone. 


As  each  print  is  placed  in  the 
bath  it  should  be  kept  moving  a 
few  moments,  so  the  fixing  bath 
will  neutralize  any  traces  of  de- 
veloper the  print  may  contain, 
thus  guarding  against  stains.  Af- 
ter all  the  prints  are  in  the  bath 
they  should  be  separated  so  no 
print  lies  on  top  of  another.  If 
this  is  not  done  they  cannot  thor- 
oughly fix  and  the  tone  will  not 
be  uniform. 

By  following  these  instructions 
it  will  be  as  easy  to  make  prints  on 
Kodak  Velvet  Green  as  on  Velox. 

Kodak  Velvet  Green  has  a 
smooth,  semi-matte  surface  and 
can  be  obtained  of  Kodak  dealers 
in  both  single  and  double  weights 
in  all  standard  sizes,  including 
post  cards. 
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JUDGING  DENSITY   OF   NEGATIVES   IN    TRAY 
DEVELOPMENT 

WHILE  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  inexperienced  amateurs  can 
easily  obtain  correctly  developed  negatives  by  the  tank  method 
of  development,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  some  photographers  find  so 
much  enjoyment  in  watching  the  development  of  the  image  in  a  nega- 
tive that  they  prefer  the  tray  method. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  all  photographers  to  observe  what  takes 
place  when  a  film  is  placed  in  the  developer  and  also  to  compare  the 
quality  of  tray  developed  with  tank  developed  negatives.  Our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  those  who  try  the  tank  after  having  used  the  tray 
abandon  the  tray  because  the  tank  developed  negatives  make  the 
best  prints.  However,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
those  who  prefer  the  tray  to  use  the  tank,  but  to  aid  them  in  obtain- 
ing the  best  possible  negatives  by  tray  development  that  the  follow- 
ing was  written.  The  Editors. 


A  widely  held  belief^  that  is 
responsible  for  many  incorrectly 
developed  negatives^  is^  that  by 


examining  a  negative  before 
the  dark  room  light  during  the 
process      of      development,     the 


The  Splendor  of  Niagara 
Made   with    No.    3A    Folding   Pocket   Kodak,    by   H.    R.    Jackson 
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A  Close  Friendship 

Made  with   No.   3A   Graflex,   by  W.   B.    Graves 


photographer  can  accurately 
judge  its  density. 

This  belief  is  right  in  theory^ 
but  is  often  wrong  in  practice.  It 
will  uniformly  produce  the  de- 
sired results  when,  and  only 
when,  every  one  of  the  following 
conditions  exist: 

When  the  photographer  has 
had  extended  experience  with 
the  film  or  plate  he  is  develop- 
ing; 

When  he  develops  negatives 
frequently  enough  to  be  able  to 


recognize  the  exact  stage  at  which 
development  is  complete; 

When  he  stops  development  at 
j  ust  the  right  moment ; 

When  the  dark  room  light  is 
always  of  the  same  degree  of 
brilliancy,    and — 

When  he  always  uses  the  same 
kind  and  strength  of  developer, 
at  the  same  temperature. 

Every  photographer  knows  that 
whether  an  oil  lamp,  a  gas  jet  or 
an  electric  light  is  used  in  the 
dark   room    lamp,   the   brilliancy 
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of  the  illumination  will  vary  from 
time  to  time,  thus  making  it  im- 
possible correctly  to  estimate  the 
printing  density  of  the  finished 
negative. 

Many  photographers  do  not 
know,  however,  that  the  printing 
density,  by  which  we  mean  the 
density  of  silver  deposit  in  a 
fixed,  washed  and  dried  negative, 
cannot  be  accurately  judged  by 
the  apparent  density — the  den- 
sity that  is  observed  by  examin- 
ing a  negative  before  the  dark 
room  light  during  the  process  of 
development,  unless  the  develop- 
er is  always  used  at  the  same 
temperature. 

If  a  certain  degree  of  apparent 
density     produces     the     desired 
printing  density  when  the  tem 
perature  of  the  developer  is  65^, 


the  same  degree  of  apparent  den- 
sity will  yield  a  negative  of  lesser 
printing  density  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  developer  is 
lower  and  one  of  greater  print- 
ing density  when  the  developer 
is  higher  than  65^. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  a 
cold  developer  penetrates  the 
emulsion  slowly.  It  yields  a  sur- 
face image  lacking  depth.  Pro- 
longing development  to  increase 
depth  of  silver  deposit  almost 
invariably  produces  fog,  in  tray 
development. 

The  preceding  facts  should  be 
remembered  by  all  who  prefer  to 
develop  negatives  in  the  tray. 

While  the  photographer  who 
develops  negatives  in  the  tank,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions 
that  accompany  Eastman  tanks. 
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unconsciously  profits  from  the 
experience  acquired  by  skilled 
investigators,  the  photographer 
who    develops    negatives    in    the 


tray  must,  from  the  very 
nature  of  tray  development, 
rely  largely  on  his  own  ex- 
perience. 


COMPREHENSIVE  AUTOGRAPHIC  RECORDS 

HEN    and   where   was    the      this  line  has  also  been  exposed  it 


WHEN  and  wnere  was 
picture  taken?  What  was 
the  occasion?  These  questions 
are  often  asked  when  photo- 
graphs are  examined  a  long  time 
after  they  were  made.  If  they 
are  pictures  of  large  groups  we 
may  even  have  forgotten  the 
names  of  some  of  the  people 
whose  portraits  they  record. 

The  Autographic  Kodak  nega- 
tive will  always  answer  these 
questions  correctly  if  we  take  the 
precaution  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive autographic  record  on  the 
film  immediately  after  the  ex- 
posure is  made. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  auto- 
graphic record  on  the  end  of  the 
negative,  many  lines  of  record  can 
be  written  on  the  film  adjoining 
the  negative.  The  way  to  do  this 
is  to  write  the  first  line  on  the 
edge  of  the  film  in  the  usual  man- 
ner and  then,  after  this  line  has 
been  exposed  to  the  light,  to  reel 
the  film  till  the  next  number  ap- 
pears in  the  red  window  on  the 
back  of  the  Kodak,  then  write  the 
second  line  of  the  record.    After 


is  reeled  past  the  slot  and  the 
third  line  written.  All  the  other 
lines  of  writing  are  recorded  in 
the  same  way.  As  shown  in  our 
illustration,  all  but  the  first  line 
of  the  record  appears  on  the  film 
adjoining  the  negative.  By  reel- 
ing each  line  that  is  to  appear  on 
the  adjoining  film  just  past  the 
autographic  slot  on  the  back  of 
the  Kodak,  25  lines  of  writing  can 
be  recorded  on  a  3A  film.  By 
using  another  section  of  film  a  49 
line  record  can  be  made. 

Comprehensive  memoranda  re- 
lating to  the  picture  can  thus  be 
recorded  immediately  after  the 
negative  has  been  exposed.  Noth- 
ing need  be  left  to  memory — a 
feature  that  will  be  appreciated 
by  tourists  who  \make  many 
photographs  of  scenes  and  ob- 
jects they  never  saw  before  and 
may  never  see  again. 

The  future  value  of  these  com- 
prehensive records  in  determin- 
ing dates,  naming  and  locating 
the  places  and  incidents  the  pic- 
ture represents,  is  apparent. 
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In  the  case  of  group  por- 
traits each  person  can  sign 
his  or  her  name  on  the  fihn. 
When  this  is  done  the  nega- 
tive will  perpetuate  both  a 
pictorial  and  autographic 
memorial  of  each  individual 
— mementoes  that  were  un- 
obtainable before  the  day  of 
the  Autographic   Kodak. 

When  the  back  (the  shiny 
side)  of  the  negative  is 
examined  these  comprehen- 
sive records  on  the  film  ad- 
joining the  negative  will 
appear  above  the  negativ^e, 
in  the  case  of  vertical  pic- 
tures, and  on  the  film  to  the 
right  of  the  negative  in  the 
case  of  horizontal  pictures. 
It  is  important  to  remember 
this,  so  the  record  will  not 
be  detached  from  the  film 
to  which  it  applies. 

In  printing,  the  negative 
only  is  placed  inside  the 
printing  frame,  the  adjoin- 
ing film  containing  the 
autographic  record  being 
left  outside  the  frame.  The 
film  will  readily  pass  be- 
tween the  printing  fi*ame 
and  the  back  cover  of  the 
frame  without  causing  in- 
convenience. 

While  the  record  can  be 
printed  together  with  the 
picture,  by  using  a  printing 
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frame  and  a  sheet  of  paper  that 
are  large  enough,  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  finished  picture   should 


contain  the  record.  This  is  to  re- 
main attached  to  the  negative — it 
being  intended  for  reference  only. 


EFFECT  OF  PORTRAIT  ATTACHMENT  ON 
EXPOSURE 


Is  it  necessary  to  increase  ex- 
posure when  the  Kodak  Por- 
trait Attachment  is  used? 

This  question  is  often  asked. 
The  answer  is,  no;  the  exposure 
that  is  correct  without  the  por- 
trait attachment  will  prove  prac- 
tically correct  when  the  attach- 
ment is  used. 

The  reason  why  the  use  of  the 
portrait  attachment  may  seem  to 
require  an  increase  of  exposure, 
is,  probably,  because  it  is  chiefly 
used  for  obtaining  large  images 
of  near-by  objects.  Now  the 
making  of  large  images  of  near- 
by objects  introduces  a  factor 
that  does  affect  exposure.  This 
factor  is  the  nearness  of  the  cam- 
era to  the  subject,  which  deter- 


mines the  amount  of  space  the 
principal  object  of  interest  occu- 
pies within  the  picture  area.  In 
the  case  of  a  portrait,  for  instance, 
where  the  figure  occupies  two- 
thirds  of  this  area,  the  exposure 
must  be  about  four  times  as  long 
as  would  be  needed  if  the  figure 
occupied  but  one-third  of  the  pic- 
ture area.  This  is  governed  by 
a  law  over  which  man  has  no 
control.  It  applies  equally,  in 
all  cases,  whether  the  portrait 
attachment  is  used  or  not. 

The  rule  therefor  is,  to  give 
exactly  the  same  exposure,  for 
all  subjects,  when  using  the  por- 
trait attachment,  that  you  would 
give  if  the  attachment  was  not 
employed. 


MANY  thousands  of  our  readers  have  sent  us  negatives  and  prints 
for  criticism.     Many  have  also  ashed  for  photographic  infor- 
mation they  were  in  need  of. 

We  desite  all  amateur  photographers  to  profit  from  our  experience 
by  consulting  us  freely  regarding  photographic  matters.  Any  ser- 
vice we  may  thus  render  is  offered  free  of  charge.  The  Editors. 
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Used  in  connectio7i  with  the 

KODAK  FLASH  SHEET  HOLDER 

EASTMAN 

FLASH  SHEETS 

provide  a  reliable,  efficient  method 
of  lighting  at  any  time— whether, 
for  interior  work,  they  be  employed 
as  a  supplement  to  the  sun  in  the 
day  time,  or  as  its  substitute  at 
night. 

The  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder,  priced  at 
one  dollar,  makes  the  amateur's  control  over 
his  illumination  absolute. 


The  Jree  booklet^  ''•By  Flashlight''''  at  your  dealer's^ 
or  from  us  by  mail. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

A  t  your  dealer's. 
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There's  a  certain  freshness— a  touch 
of  realism  to  the  landscape  print  that 
is  made  on 

KODAK 


PAPER 


And  to  secure  the  beautiful  carbon 
green  effects,  you  have  but  to  use  the 
same  chemicals  as  for  Velox.  Velvet 
Green  paper  works  the  same  in  every  way 
except  printing.     It  prints  by  daylight. 

Paper  and  post  cards  at  the  same 
prices  as  for  Velox. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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Prints  colored  with 


VELOX  TRANSPARENT 
WATER  COLOR  STAMPS 


form  an  excellent  basis  for  calendars,  while  enlargements 
so  colored  and  appropriately  mounted,  make  splendid 
gifts  in  therflselves. 

Don't  you  like  to  receive  gifts  bearing  the  personal 
touch  ? 

The  colors  are  self-blending  and  their  effective  use 
is  simplicity  itself. 

THE  PRICE. 

Book  of  Velox  Water  Color  Stamps  (12  colors)     -  -  -    $  .25 

Complete  Velox  Water  Color  Outfit,  including  book  of  color 

stamps,  three  brushes  and  palette,    -  -  -  -        .75 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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Here's  compact 
efficiency 


Premoetie  Jr,  /.  7. 7 

So  small  that  it  will  go  into  any  pocket,  so  simple  that 
no  experience  is  required  to  use  it,  fitted  with  a  genu- 
ine anastigmat  lens,  equal  in  definition  and  covering 
power  to  the  most  expensive  lenses,  and  furnished  at 
a  surprisingly  low  price. 

The  lens  is  the  Kodak  Anastigmat  working  at  a  speed 
of/.7.7,  and  the  shutter  is  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing. 

Prices:    2)^x3^,  |12.00;  2^x4^,  |15.00. 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  all  dealers',  or 
mailed  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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To  obtain  large 
prints  with  the 


Brownie 

Enlarging 

Camera 


Slip  the   Velox  paper 
in  at  the  large  end  of  the 
camera,  the  negative  in  at  the  other,  expose  to 
daylight  and  develop  and  fix  in  the  regular  way. 
No  focusi7ig — no  dark-room. 
Could  anything  be  simpler? 
THK  pric:e; 

V  p.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  Zy^'K.b%  enlargements  from  l^x2>^ 

negatives,    --------------    $1.75 

No  2  Brownie  Post  Card  Enlarging  Camera,  for  S}{jcb^^  enlargements 

from  2j<x3i<  negatives,   -        - 1.75 

No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  enlargements  from  2%-xZ% 

negatives,  ..--.--      2.00 

No.  3  ditto,  for  65^ x8>^  enlargements  from  3i<x4Ji' negatives,  -  -  -  3.00 
No.  4  ditto,  for  8x10  enlargements  from  4x5  negatives  (will  also  take  3J^ 

x5^  negatives),  ---....-----      4.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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The  Revolving 
Back  Auto 
Graflex. 


This  camera 
is  made  in  two 
sizes,  3 J  X  4J 
and  4x5.  The 
focal  capacity 
of  the  3  J  X  4i 
camera  is  15  inches,  and  that  of  the  4x5  camera,  18 
inches.  This  permits  the  use  of  long  focus  lenses  which 
give  a  large  image  without  closely  approaching  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Revolving  Back  x\uto  Grafiex  is  fitted  with  the 
Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  giving  exposures  of  any 
duration  from  "time"  to  1-1000  of  a  second,  and  the 
Graflex  reflecting  mirror  which  enables  you  to  see  the 
image  right  side  up,  the  size  it  will  appear  in  the  finish- 
ed print,  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 


Send  for  Graflex  Catalog. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Be  sure  of  the  temperatMre  and  you 
can  be  sure  of  the  results 

Correct  temperature  of  solutions  is  a  most  important 
factor,  both  in  making  good  prints  and  in  developing  film. 

THERMOMETER  STIRRING  ROD 


c"   ao      «3  "tio      ae>   -jfio     ^      m'  eo' ■--atiin -J 


This  Stirring  Rod  is  also  a  correct  thermom- 
eter and  will  give  the  correct  temperature  of 
solutions  at  the  time  it  is  being  used  to  dissolve 
the  chemicals. 


THE  PRICE 


$  .60 


EASTMAN  THERMOMETER 

An  exceptionally  accurate  Thermometer, 
made  with  curved  metal  back,  and  hook  to 
suspend  it  in  Plate  or  Film  tank. 

The  figures  and  degree  marks  are  distinct 
and  easily  read. 


THE  PRICE 


.50 


l< 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


300th  of  a  second. 


No.  1  Autographic 
KODAK,  Special 

Small  enough  to  go  in  the  pocket — conveniently. 

A  shutter  with  a  speed  of  1/300  of  a  second,  and  of 
sufficient  size  to  utiHze  the  full  working  aperture  of  the 
lens.  And  the  lens  has  more  than  speed,  it  has  quality 
— and,  what  is  equally  important  in  a  small  camera,  a 
sufficient  length  of  focus  to  avoid  distortion. 


Pictures,  2%  x  354^  inches. 
Price  with  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  Ivens,y,6.3, 

All  Kodak  Dealers'. 


$45.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


KODAKERY 

A  Magazine  for  Amateur 
Photographers 


FEBRUARY,    1916 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO.     CANADA 


KaDM. 

anastigIiat 


Here  is  a  lens  made  by  the  Kodak  Com- 
pany— a  lens  that  has  a  trifle  more  speed  than 
the  best  of  the  Rapid  Rectilinears  and  that 
in  quality — depth,  definition  (sharpness)  and 
flatness  of  field  is  the  equal  of  the  best 
anastigmats.  It  is  made  solely  for,  and  is 
therefore  adapted  to,  hand  camera  work. 

We  are  able  to  sell  Kodaks  equipped  with 
this  very  superior  lens  at  only  a  slight 
advance  in  price  over  an  ordinary  rectilinear 
lens.  Even  to  those  who  are  purchasing 
the  cheaper  Kodaks,  the  slight  additional 
cost  of  the  Kodak  Anastigmat/  7.7  is  a  con- 
servative investment.  It  will  pay  dividends 
in  better  pictures. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


The  Wings  of  Winter 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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"Ready  !-~Aim!" 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


EXPOSURE  FOR 

SINCE  ^/45  of  a  second  with 
stop  16  is  about  the  correct 
exposure  for  recording  detail  in 
the  prominent  objects  of  an 
average  landscape,  at  2  P.  M. 
on  a  sunny  day  in  summer,  what 
exposure  will  be  about  correct 
for  recording  detail  in  the  same 


SNOW  SCENES 

subject,  at  the  same  hour,  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  ? 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
the  exposure  in  both  cases  should 
be  the  same. 

To  understand  why  this  is  so 
we  must  consider  the  conditions: 
In      summer      the     direct      (not 
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reflected)  light  of  the  sun  is  much 
stronger  than  in  winter.  When 
other  conditions  are  equal,  and 
there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground, 
the  exposure  in  winter  must  be 
fully  twice  as  long  as  in  summer. 
But  when  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground  the  conditions  have 
changed.  Snow  reflects  much 
light,  and  when  the  subject  re- 
ceives both  this  reflected  light  and 
the  direct  light  from  the  sun  it 
will  be  about  as  strongly  illumi- 
nated in  winter  as  in  summer.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  much  more 
strongly  lighted,  therefore,  the 
theory  that  a  snow-covered  land- 
scape   requires    a    much    shorter 


exposure  than  a  summer  land- 
scape is  not  correct  unless  the 
only  detail  wanted  in  the  picture 
consists  of  the  lights  and  shadows 
in  the  snow  itself.  If  detail  is 
wanted  in  the  images  of  other 
objects  on  the  landscape  then  the 
exposure — even  with  brilliant  sun- 
shine and  white  snow — must  be 
fully  as  long  as  would  be  given  in 
summer. 

The  question  may  be  asked: 
Will  not  exposing  for  detail  in  sucli 
objects  as  dark-colored  buildings, 
tree  trunks,  etc.,  result  in  over- 
exposing for  the  snow.^  It  doubt- 
less will  if  the  snow  is  merely  a 
mass    of   white,   wholly   void    of 
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Riverside  Vista 

Made  with  No.  1  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


On  a  Chamoix  Road  in  Switzerland 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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detail,  but  owing  to  the  great 
latitude  of  Eastman  film  this  over- 
exposure will  not  injure  the  print- 
ing quality  of  the  negative  if  it  is 
developed  in  the  tank  with  tank 
powders,  or  correctly  developed 
in  the  tray. 

If  the  snow  is  discolored,  or  is 
broken  up  by  wagon  tracks  or 
footprints,  ample  exposure  will 
always  give  a  better  negative  than 
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Winter  Sunshine 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


can  be  obtained  from  a  very  short 
exposure. 

For  an  average  landscape  with 
a  prominent  object  in  the  fore- 
ground try  an  exposure  of  ^sth 
of  a  second  with  stop  8  (/.ll) 
between  8  and  10,  and  2  and  4, 
or  %5th  of  a  second  with  stop  16, 
if  you  take  the  picture  between 
10  and  2. 

To  secure  the  most  pleasing 
rendering  of  lights  and 
shadows  in  snow  scenes 
use  a  Kodak  Color  Filter 
— not  a  Kodak  Sky  Filter 
in  this  case.  Compare  the 
negatives  you  make  with 
and  without  the  filter.  The 
results  will  surprise  you. 
When  using  the  Kodak 
Color  Filter  place  the  cam- 
era on  a  tripod  and  give  an 
exposure  of  %  second  with 
the  stop  mentioned  for  the 
hours  stated.  For  an  open 
landscape — one  that  has  no 
prominent  object  in  the 
foreground — give  only  one- 
half,  and  for  an  extremely 
distant  landscape  only  one- 
fourth  the  exposure  you 
would  give  for  an  average 
landscape. 

On  the  single  lens  Kodaks 
(those  with  lens  behind  the 
shutter) ,  use  stop  No.  2.  On 
the  single  lens  Brownies 
and  Premos,  use  stop  No.  1 . 
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Remember  that  the  beauty  of  a 
snow  scene  is  portrayed  by  lights 
and  shadows.  The  most  pleasing 
effects  of  light  and  shade  are 
usually  observed  before  10  and 
after  2,  when  the  shadows  are 
long. 

The  point  of  view  from  which 


the  picture  is  made  should  be  so 
chosen  that  the  sun  will  be  some- 
what to  right  or  left  of  the  cam- 
era. When  the  sun  is  behind  the 
camera  the  shadows  will  be 
behind  the  objects  photographed 
and  will  not  show  in  the  pic- 
ture. 


The  Bubble  Hour 

Made  with  a  Kodak,  by  J.  A.  Irvine 
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Night  Effect  Produced  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon 
Made  with  No.  lA  Kodak  Jr.,  by  Marvin  M.  Bell.     Elxposure  25  minutes,  stop  8  (f.ll) 


WINTER  MOONLIGHT  PICTURES 


CAN  good  outdoor  winter  pic- 
tures be  made  by  moonlight  ? 
Yes,  splendid  results  can  easily 
be  obtained  on  nights  when  the 
moonlight  is  brilliant. 

If  the  negatives  are  amply  ex- 
posed they  will  yield  prints  that 
resemble,  yet  distinctly  differ 
from,  daylight  pictures.  They 
will  resemble  daylight  pictures 
because  they  record  detail  in  the 
half-tones  and  lighter  shadows, 
but  will  differ  from  daylight  pic- 
tures because  none  of  the  shadows 
will  show  sharply  defined  out- 
lines. This  is  due  to  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  changing  the  position 
of  the  margins  of  the  shadows 
during  exposure. 


While  it  is  impossible  to  give 
accurate  information  regarding 
the  exposure  required,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  moonlight  is  never 
of  the  same  strength  at  the  same 
hour  on  consecutive  nights,  yet 
the  experience  of  those  who  have 
made  such  pictures  suggests,  that 
to  obtain  fully  timed  negatives  on 
bright  nights,  an  exposure  of 
about  one  hour  is  needed  when 
stop  8   (/.ll)  is  used. 

About  half  this  exposure  will 
usually  yield  negatives  that 
record  the  highlights  without  re- 
cording detail  in  the  half-tones 
and  shadows  of  the  subject,  and 
it  is  from  such  negatives  that 
pictures  portraying  characteristic 
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Day  Effect — Made  by  Moonlight 

With  No.  lA  Folding  Kodak,  by  Rollo  J.  Kinbloe.      Exposure  one  hour,  stop  8  (/.ll) 

night  effects  can  best  be  made,  contains  prominent  light  colored 
During  full  moon,  when  the  objects  whose  strongest  lighted 
light  is  brilliant  and  the  subject      sides  face  the  lens,  the  exposure 


Day  Effect— Made  by  Moonlight 

With  No.  2A  Folding  Brownie,  by  T.  K.  Hurley.      Exposure  three  hours,  stop  1  (/.13) 
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The  Red  Cross  Nurse 
Made  with  No.  lA  Pocket  Kodak,  by  E).  Willson 


for  night  effects  may  be  brief— 
10  minutes  with  stop  f.6.3  or  15 
minutes  with  stop  4  (/.8)  often 
proving  sufficient  for  good  results. 
After  the  negatives  have  been 
developed  in  the  usual  way  it  will 


be  of  interest  to  make  three 
prints — one  light,  one  medium 
and  another  dark  in  tone.  They 
will  show  markedly  different  ef- 
fects, and  will  often  have  a  charm 
no  daylight  pictures  possess. 
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Ordinary  Print  from  Negative 


VIGNETTING  PRINTS 


THE  vignetting  of  prints  is  a 
photographic  process  that  af- 
fords a  remarkably  flexible  me- 
dium for  artistic  expression  and 
yields  results  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way. 

A  vignetted  print  is  one  whose 
margins  blend  gradually  into  the 
ground  or  support  on  which  the 
picture  is  placed. 

While  vignetting  involves  more 
labor  than  other  printing  pro- 
cesses and  demands  careful  ma- 
nipulation at  all  stages,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  exceedingly  simple 
and  can  be  successfully  employed 
by  any  one  who  has  become  pro- 
ficient in  printing.  When  skill- 
fully performed  the  process  will 


produce  pictures  that  equal  in 
beauty,  and  excel  in  accuracy  of 
drawing,  vignetted  steel  engrav- 
ings. 

The  picture  on  this  page  repre- 
sents an  ordinary  contact  print 
from  a  negative.  The  picture  on 
the  page  overleaf  illustrates  a 
vignetted  print  from  the  same 
negative.  This  v/as  made  by  the 
following  method :  cardboard 
strips  w^re  tacked  around  the 
four  sides  of  a  5x7  printing  frame, 
completely  enclosing  the  frame, 
These  strips  extended  %  of  an 
inch  above  the  top  (glass  side)  of 
the  frame.  To  the  top  edges  of 
these  strips  a  cardboard  cover 
was  attached  with  binding  tape. 
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edges  to  a  5x7  printing  mask. 
The  opening  in  the  mask  was 
about  the  size  of  the  picture  area 
of  the  negative.  The  printing 
frame  containing  the  masked 
negative  was  then  held  up  to  the 


This  cover  contained  an  opening 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
negative.    Over  this  opening  two 
thicknesses       of       cepa       paper 
(special  tissue,   obtainable   from 
Kodak  dealers),  which  had  been 
immersed     in     water, 
then     surface     dried 
by    pressing   between 
blotters  for  a  moment, 
were  attached  by  past- 
ing the  edges  of  the 
paper   to   the   top   of 
the  cover.     When  the 
cepa  paper  had  dried 
it  was   smoothly   and 
tightly     drawn     over 
the    opening    in    the 
cover.      The  negative 
was    attached    by    its  Printing  Mask  to  which  Negative  is  Attached 
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light,  so  the  negative  could  be 
seen  by  looking  through  the  cepa 
paper,  and  retoucher's  opaque 
applied  with  a  small  brush  to 
those  parts  of  the  cepa  paper  un- 
der which  lay  the  parts  of  the 
])icture  area  of  the  negative  it  was 
desired  to  cut  out  in  the  print.  The 
area  not  opaqued  is  always  small- 
er than  the  picture  area  of  the 
finished  vignetted  print.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  practically 
all  the  rays  from  the  printing 
light  that  reach  the  cepa  paper 
pass  through  the  area  near  the 
centre  of  the  opening  in  the  cover, 
while  only  rays  coming  from  an 
angle  reach  the  marginal  parts  of 
the  print.  (See  diagram, page  14.) 


The  range  of  the  vignetting  is 
determined  by  the  distance  the 
cepa  paper  is  from  the  negative — 
the  farther  from  the  negative  the 
wider  the  vigne  tting,  and  by  the 
shape  of  the  inner  margins  of 
the  opaqued  design — abrupt  mar- 
gins producing  a  short,  and  saw- 
toothed  margins  producing  a  long 
vignette. 

When  prints,  intended  to  be 
duplicates  of  each  other,  are  to 
be  made  from  the  same  negative, 
the  printing  frame  must  always 
be  placed  in  exactly  the  same 
position  before  the  printing  light. 
To  insure  this  the  frame  should 
be  set  against  a  stop,  such  as  a 
strip  of  wood,  which  will  deter- 
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Cross  Section  Diagram  Showing  How  Light  is  Transmitted  Through 
Vignetting  Mask  (Shown  on  Preceding  Page)  to  Negative 


mine  its  distance  from  the  light, 
and  also  against  a  stop  that  will 
insure  the  center  of  the  area  of 
the  cepa  paper  that  is  not  opaqued 
being  exactly  centered  before  the 
light.  Changing  the  position  of 
the  frame  in  the  least  will  change 
the  vignetting  of  the  print. 

After  the  first  print  from  a 
negative  is  in  the  fixing  bath 
the  photographer  can  see  what 
changes,  if  any,  are  to  be  made 
in  the  vignetting.  By  holding 
the  frame  containing  the  nega- 
tive up  to  the  light  the  vignetting 
can  be  altered  as  desired  by  ap- 
plying or  removing  opaque.  Vig- 
nettes should  never  show  harsh 
marginal  lines.  After  the  desired 
vignette  has  been  obtained  print- 
ing, developing,  fixing  and  wash- 
ing are  conducted  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  developing  light  must  be 
safe  or  the  white  margins  outside 
the  picture  area  will  be  fogged. 


Daylight,  unless  very  subdued, 
is  not  safe.  Bright  yellow  light 
is  usually  perfectly  safe.  This 
can  be  obtained  by  placing  a  few 
sheets  of  yellow  tissue  paper  be- 
fore the  light  used  for  develop- 
ing. The  light  should  be  tested 
by  developing  a  piece  of  unex- 
posed paper  before  it  for  the 
usual  length  of  time  required  for 
developing  a  print.  This  should 
then  be  placed  in  the  fixing  bath 
together  with  another  piece  of 
the  same  paper  that  has  not  been 
developed.  If  both  are  of  the 
same  degree  of  whiteness  after 
they  are  fixed  the  light  is  safe. 
If  the  light  is  found  unsafe  more 
yellow  tissue  paper  should  be 
placed  before  it. 

Vignetted  prints  can  be  made 
from  any  kind  of  negative  that 
has  not  less  than  one-half  inch 
space  between  the  outlines  of  the 
principal  object  of  interest  and 
the  margins  of  the  picture  area. 
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Vignette  from  Ordinary  Negative.     The  picture  is  admirably 
adapted  to  this  treatment 


This  space  is  needed  for  blend-  Examine  the  negatives  you  havi- 

ing   the   margins   of   the   picture  on  hand.    Many  of  them  may  be 

into    the    paper    on    which    it   is  splendidly  adapted  for  vignetting, 

printed.  and  giving  unusual  effects. 


•  "^ 

f  - 
14 
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How  Favorably  Sky  and  Water  may  be  Vignetted 
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CONTRAST  VELOX 


Ij^  VERY  amateur  photographer 
]j  will  welcome  the  new  Velox 
Paper  which  has  lately  been  put 
on  the  market.  It  is  called  Con- 
trast Velox,  and  is  a  paper  dis- 
tinct from  Special  and  Regular 
Velox  in  point  of  contrast.  Spe- 
cial Velox  is  the  best  paper  for 
printing  negatives  of  average 
good  quality;  Regular  Velox 
should  be  used  with  negatives 
somewhat  below  the  average  in 
density  and  strength;  Contrast 
Velox^  the  new  paper,  is  to  be 
used  with  negatives  that  are  ex- 
tremely flat.  Contrast  Velox  will 
surprise  you  by  the  prints  it  will 
yield    from   those   weak,    all   but 


lifeless,  negatives,  which  have 
been  such  a  bother  to  print.  Re- 
sults on  Contrast  Velox  are  clear 
and  brilliant  even  from  the  flat- 
test of  negatives.  The  Contrast 
Velox  Emulsion  will  be  coated  on 
Single  Weight  Velvet  stock  only. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  this 
new  paper  at  the  same  price 
as  other  Single  Weight  Velox 
Papers.  The  method  of  manipu- 
lation is  the  same  as  for  other 
Velox  Papers. 

Many  winter  pictures  are  flat 
from  over-exposure,  and  from 
such  negatives  Contrast  Velox 
will  produce  good  prints,  with 
brilliance  and  snap. 


FLASHLIGHTS 


To  one  who  values  pictures  of 
the  intimate  home  life — and 
who  does  not — Flashlight  Plio- 
tography  offers  special  oppor- 
tunities at  this  season,  when  little 
informal  parties  and  gatherings 
are  so  much  in  vogue. 

Many  of  those  who  would  most 
appreciate  these  pictures  that  are 
available  by  means  of  flashlight 
alone,  are  deterred  from  under- 
taking such  work  because  of 
groundless  apprehension  as  to 
the  difficulty  and  riskiness  at- 
tached to  the  making  of  flash 
pictures. 


In  reality,  no  one  need  fight 
shy  of  making  Flashlights,  if  he 
uses  Eastman  Flash  Sheets  and 
a  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder, 
coupled  with  ordinary  prudence 
and  careful  attention  to  a  few 
simple  directions.  Several  pages 
of  "How  To  Make  Good  Pic- 
tures," obtainable  at  any  dealer's 
for  a  quarter,  are  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  best  methods 
to  follow  in  doing  Flash  work,  and 
your  dealer  can  supply  you  with 
another  valuable  booklet  gratis, 
"By  Flashlight."  Flash  pictures 
are  peculinrly   fascinating. 
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Painting  Diagramed  m  Iwo  lones — Blacic  and  White- 
Division  of  Proportionate  Light  and  Dark 


Showing 


TALKS  ON  COMPOSITION 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN 

IX — On  the  Division  op  Light  and  Dark  Planes 


("^^ONTRAST  is  necessary  to  every 
J  pictorial  expression  and  it  is 
most  easily  obtained  by  a  skilful 
balance  of  light  and  dark  planes. 
If  you  study  the  paintings  of  the 
Old  Masters,  notably  those  of  the 
later  period_,  you  will  realize  that 
nearly  in  every  instance  contrast, 
in  those  days,  was  produced  by 
a  scheme  of  chiaroscuro,  i.e.,  a 
light  and  shade  division  (viz.  dia- 
gram) .     It  had  the  merit  of  separ- 


ating light  from  dark  with  logical 
precision  at  a  ratio  of  about  % 
light  to  %  dark. 

The  modern  artist  has  shown 
a  preference  for  tonal  composi- 
tion or,  in  other  words,  for  modi- 
fied contrast  in  middle  tints.  He 
produces  the  effect  of  contrast,  if 
he  attempts  it  at  all  (the  extreme 
tonalist  does  not),  by  a  juxta- 
position of  light  and  dark  objects 
rather   than    by   a   decided   light 
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Fig.  1 — From  a  Painting  by  Millet 


and  shade  arrangement.  In  the 
painting  by  Millet,  Fig.  1,  we 
have  a  good  example.  The  con- 
trast is  produced  by  the  light  and 
dark  accents   of  the  cap,  apron 


and  bodice,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  picture  is  kept  in  so  low 
.1  key  that  the  objects  appear 
vague  and  indistinct.  A  blurred 
effect  always  conveys  a  sentiment 
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Fig.  2 — From  a  Painting  by  Anton  Mj 


of  mystery  to  the  beholder^  and 
surely  has  its  poetical  if  not 
strictly  pictorial  value. 

No  doubt  one  method  is  as 
good  as  the  other.  It  depends 
entirely  on  what  effect  we  wish 
to  produce,  whether  clear  delinea- 
tion, drawing  and  character,  as 
in  Rembrandt's  painting,  or  a 
more  indirect  though  more  sug- 
gestive representation  of  life  as 
in  the  Millet.  If,  however,  we 
judge  Fig.  1  from  the  viewpoint 
of  our  argument,  we  will  realize 
that  the  division  of  light  and  dark 
planes  is  spotty  and  confusing. 
There  are  no  large  decided  planes 
as  we  find  in  the  sheep  picture 
by  Anton  Mauve.    (Fig.  2.). 

In    this    picture,    although    it 


lacks  contrast,  the  division  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  clear.  Four  dis- 
tinct planes;  one  dark  one,  the 
trees ;  one  light  one,  the  sky ;  two 
in  middle  tint,  the  flock  of  sheep 
within  the  pasture.  A  brighter 
touch  in  the  shepherd's  hat  and 
coat  and  a  few  darker  accents  in 
the  row  of  trees  might  have  given 
more  animation  to  the  picture, 
but  they  might,  at  the  same  time, 
have  spoiled  the  tonal  quality. 

Each  of  our  three  illustrations 
teaches  its  own  lesson.  In  the 
diagram  we  have  contrast  and  a 
distinct  separation  of  light  and 
dark,  but  no  definite  planes;  in 
Fig.  1,  only  contrast;  and  in  Fig. 
2,  a  masterly  division  of  planes 
without  strong  contrast. 
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British  Soldiers  Studying  Pontoon  Bridge  Building 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak,  by  F.  Richardson 


A  PICTORIAL  DIARY 


WHICH  will  give  you  the 
most  concise  and  most  ac- 
curate information  regarding  an 
incident  or  a  scene — a  written 
description  or  a  photograph? 

A  written  description  is,  nec- 
essarily, a  writer's  conception  of 
what  he  sees.  He  cannot,  at  the 
same  instant,  see  all  the  objects 
that  confront  him.  A  photograph, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  de- 
scription, but  an  exact  pictorial 
record  of  all  objects  that  were 
within  view  of  the  lens  at  the 
moment  the  exposure  was  made. 
The  comprehensive  accuracy 
of  photographic  records  is  recog- 
nized by  courts,  in  which  the 
testimony  of  a  photograph  usual- 


ly outweighs  the  testimony  of 
an  individual. 

A  reader  of  Kodakery,  who  is 
profiting  from  the  recognition  of 
these  facts,  writer  us  as  follows: 

"I  am  traveling  over  nearly  all 
the  States  and  in  lieu  of  a  diary 
I  keep  my  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
constantly  loaded  with  me — each 
day  taking  one  or  two  exposures 
as  a  record  of  that  day — as  near 
as  possible  the  subject  chosen  be- 
ing the  representative  one  for  that 
day.  'Autographically'  I  mark 
down  the  weather  and  the  date 
as  well  as  the  place  in  which  the 
exposure  is  made.  My  album  for 
the  year  (365  prints)  then  shows 
a  very  interesting  pictorial  record 
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of  my  travels.  The  cost  is  incon- 
siderable— 50  cents  per  week — 
including  the  cost  of  finishing 
and  original  cost  of  films." 

Daily  autographic  records  can 
be  made  by  those  who  stay  at 
home  as  well  as  by  those  who 
travel.  Pictures  characteristic  of 
the  month,  social  gatherings,  out- 


ings and  the  innumerable  other 
activities  that  distinguish  the  day, 
may  be  recorded  everywhere. 
The  interest  such  pictures  will 
possess  in  future  is  known  to  all 
who  have  examined  photographic 
records  of  events  that  have  be- 
come part  of  the  history  of  indi- 
viduals or  communities. 


WHAT  THE  KODAK  SKY  FILTER  DOES 


BLANK  white  skies  do  not  exist 
in  nature.  The  sky,  in 
daytime,  always  shows  varying 
gradations  of  light,  whether  it 
contains  prominent  clouds,  faint 
clouds  or  no  clouds.  Paintings 
and  drawings  do  not,  and  photo- 
graphs need  not,  represent  the 
sky  as  a  blank  expanse  of  white. 

We  agree  with  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  sky  part  of  every 
landscape  picture  should  either 
show  clouds  or  be  represented  by 
a  tint  that  indicates  the  sky  has 
color.  The  force  of  this  con- 
tention becomes  apparent  when 
photographs  are  printed  with 
white  margins.  Unless  the  sky 
part  of  the  picture  shows  a  tint 
the  margins  cannot  surround  the 
picture  area. 

In  previous  articles  we  ex- 
plained how  to  record  both  clouds 
and  landscape  with  the  Kodak 
Color    Filter   so   the   clouds   will 


show  in  the  print.  In  our  October 
number  we  explained  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Kodak  Color 
Filter  and  the  Kodak  Sky  Filter. 

The  illustration  on  the  follow- 
ing page  was  selected  for  demon- 
strating how  the  Kodak  Sky  Filter 
will  improve  the  rendering  of  the 
sky  in  a  subject  having  strong 
lights  and  heavy  shadows.  This 
offers  a  severer  test  than  most 
landscapes  would  afford.  The 
building,  the  grass  and  the  shrub- 
bery in  the  foreground  were  dark 
colored.  To  record  the  detail  in 
dark  colored  objects  always  re- 
quires an  ample  exposure,  while 
a  brilliantly  lighted  sky,  if  the 
clouds  or  the  color  value  of  the 
sky  are  to  show  in  the  print,  re- 
quires a  shorter  exposure  than 
dark  colored,  nearby  objects. 

The  exposure  for  this  subject, 
through  a  Kodak  Sky  Filter,  was 
V25  of  a  second,  with  stop  8  (/.  1 1 ) 
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at  about  half  past  three  o'clock  in 
early  November.  The  camera 
was  held  in  the  hands.  Had  the 
subject  been  an  open  landscape 
in  bright  sunlight,  with  no  promi- 
nent object  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  the  camera,  %5  of  a  second 
with  stop  16  would  have  been 
about  correct.  The  exposures 
stated  should  give  good  results  for 
subjects  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned, between  10  and  S  o'clock 
in  November,  December  and  Jan- 


uary. The  correct  exposure  for 
all  subjects  when  the  Kodak  Sky 
Filter  is  used  is  about  double  that 
required   without   the   filter. 

Those  who  prefer  landscape 
pictures  with  white  skies  should 
not  use  a  filter.  Those  who  wish 
to  make  picfares  that  record  the 
sky  (whether  it  contains  clouds  or 
not)  in  more  nearly  the  color 
values  it  shows  to  the  human  eye 
should  use  the  Kodak  Sky  Filter 
for  all  landscape  snapshot  work. 
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PRINT  CRITICISM 


Do  you  remember  the  wonder 
and  delight  with  which  you 
watched  the  development  of  the 
first  photographic  print  you  made 
— when  a  sheet  of  blank  paper 
was  transformed  into  a  picture? 

Have  you  not  found,  since  be- 
coming familiar  with  photogra- 
phic processes,  that  you  are  more 
particular  about  the  quality  of 
your  work  and  that  you  now  see 
how  to  improve  pictures  you  once 
thought  perfect? 

Are  there  among  your  pictures 
some  you  highly  value  which, 
however,  do  not  wholly  please 
you?  If  you  are  not  wholly  satis- 
fied with  them  and  still  cannot 
tell  why  you  are  not  satisfied,  it 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have 
reached  the  stage  of  progress 
where  you  can  detect  mistakes 
but  have  not  yet  discovered  how 
to  wholly  avoid  or  correct  them. 

Do  you  wish  us  to  help  you? 
Would  you  care  to  have  us  criti- 
cise your  pictures?      Then  send 


us  the  prints,  together  with  the 
negatives,  stating  the  name  of  the 
camera,  the  name  and  brand  of 
film  or  plate,  the  name  and  grade 
of  paper  used,  with  all  other  in- 
formation you  can  give,  such  as 
time  of  day,  condition  of  light 
when  the  negative  was  exposed, 
the  stop  used  and  the  exposure 
given,  and  we  will  gladly  write 
you  our  opinion. 

It  is  important  that  negatives 
be  sent  with  prints.  Poor  prints 
can  be  made  from  good  negatives. 
By  examining  the  negatives  we 
can  accurately  determine  whether 
exposure  and  development  were 
or  were  not  correct.  By  examin- 
ing both  negatives  and  prints  we 
can  readily  determine  whether 
the  prints  are  the  best  the  nega- 
tives can  yield.  Both  negatives 
and  prints  will,  of  course,  be 
promptly  returned. 

Any  service  we  may  thus  ren- 
der our  readers  will  be  gladly 
furnished,   free  of  charge. 


ADDRESS    ALL    COMMUNICATIONS, 

"KODAKERY,"  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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With  the 

Kodak 

Portrait 

Attachment 


Mndf  with  Kodak  and  Kodak  Portrail 
Attachment. 


objects  within  arm's  length  of  the  Kodak  may  be 
brought  into  sharp  focus — ''  close  ups,"  whether 
they  be  head  and  shoulder  portraits  or  pictures 
of  relatively  small  objects,  comprise  the  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment's  own  particular  field. 

It  is  simply  an  extra  lens  which  may  be 
slipped  on  or  off  in  a  twinkling  and  neither 
prolongs  exposure  nor  affects  the  operation  of 
the  Kodak  in  any  way. 

Tke  Price  is  fifty  cents. 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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A  camera  of  wide  capabilities 

Premo  No.  9 

You  can  use  films  or  plates  with  equal  ease  iu 
a  Premo  No.  9.  You  can  focus  on  the  ground 
glass  in  either  case.  You  can  remove  one  or 
more  films  for  development  at  any  time. 

It  has  swing  bed,  rising  and  sliding  front  and  long  bel- 
lows extension  for  out-of-the-ordinary  work. 

For  architectural  subjects,  copying,  telephoto  and  other 
work  of  more  serious  character,  this  camera  is  just  as  effec- 
tive as  it  is  for  the  general  run  of  amateur  photography. 

Price:    Premo  No.  9  with  Planatograph   lens,  Kodak  Auto- 
matic shutter,  Carrying  Case  and  one  Plate  Holder,  4x5,  |28.00. 
Ditto,  3A  (Z%  X  5^),  «  28.00. 
Ditto,  5x7,  $33.00. 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealer's,  or  mailed  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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When  you  see  this  seal  on  the   container. 


you  are  certain  that  the  contents  are 
exactly  what  they  should  be — as 
certain  as  we  are  before  the  chemicals 
are  allowed  to  leave  the  factory. 

Specify  and  insist  on  C.  K.  Tested 
Chemicals  and  the  possibilities  for 
^^ trouble"  from  impure  or  improper- 
ly compounded  chemicals  are  auto- 
matically removed. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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Two  Dark  Room  Lamps  that  give  you  all  the  light  you 
ivant  with  all  the  safety  you  need. 


The  KODAK 
DARK  ROOM  LAMP 

is  oil  burning  and  is  fitted  with  two  slides, 
one  of  orange,  the  other  of  ruby  glass.  The 
slides  are  interchangeable  or  both  may  be 
used  when  desired.  The  wick  is  regulated 
from  the  outside  and  gives  a  strong,  steady 
light. 

THE  PRICK. 
No.  2  Kodak  Dark  Room  lyamp. 


$1.00 


The  KODAK 
CANDLE  LAMP 

A  collapsible  lamp  of  special  tested  ruby 
fabric  bound  in  metal  frames.  The  Kodak 
Candle  Lamp  is  just  the  thing  for  the  im- 
promptu dark  room  and  it  may  be  packed 
into  insignificant  space  when  not  in  use. 


THK  PRICK. 
Kodak  Candle  lyamp,      ------ 

Kodak  Candles  for  use  with  same,  per  doz. 


$  .25 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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The  experience  is  in  the  tank.' 


Day  in  and  day  out,  the 

Kodak  Film  Tank 

will  yield  you  fog- free  negatives 
possessing  a  snap  and  brilliancy 
only  possible  in  tank  development. 

No  dark-room — daylight  all  the  ivay. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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The  Compact  Graflex 


This  camera  will  make  2>%  ^S  H  Pictures  on 
Roll  Film,  Plates  or  Film  Packs.  The  Compact 
Graflex  is  fitted  with  the  Graflex  Focal  Plane 
Shutter,  working  at  any  speed  from  "time"  to 
i/iocx)  of  a  second,  and  the  Graflex  reflecting 
mirror  which  enables  you  to  see  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass,  right  side  up,  the  size  it  will  appear 
in  the  finished  print,  ?cfi  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 

Send  for  Graflex  Catalog. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  length  of  the  ribbon  determines  the  length  oferposnn 


KODAK  MAGNESIUM 
RIBBON  HOLDER 

provides  a  fast  printing  li^ht  and,  at  the  same 
time,  affords  an  easy  method  of  duplicating 
exposures  with  absolute  accuracy. 

A  forward  movement  of  the  thumb  over  the 
wooden  disc  at  the  top  of  the  holder  projects  the 
ribbon  to  the  length  required. 

Just  the  thing  for  printing  on  Velox. 

The  best  method  of  igniting  the  ribbon  is 
by  means  of  the  alcohol  lamp  constructed  for 
this  purpose. 

THE  PRICE 

Kodak  Magnesium  Ribbon  Holder,  -  -  -  $  .20 

Alcohol  lamp,  for  use  with  above,  ...  .25 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

A  t  your  dealer's. 


,     it 

i 
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Say 

"VELOX" 


To  your  dealer  when  you  are  buying  your 
supplies. 

To  your  finisher  when  you  are  sending 
him  your  negatives. 

To  your  friend  who  wants  a  solution  of  his 
printing  troubles. 

Say  "Velox"  always  because  it  is  the  one 
paper  that  best  answers  every  amateur  require- 
ment. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer' i. 


No  photographic 
equipment  is 
complete 
without  a 


Vest  Pocket 
Autographic  Kodak 

So  small  and  compact  that  it  fits  pocket  or 
handbag,  the  V.  P.  K.  may  always  be  carried  where 
a  larger  Kodak  might  be  an  inconvenience. 

So  mechanically  and  photographically  right^ 
that  good  results  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Your  dealer  has  the  Vest  Pocket  Autographic 
Kodak  at  $7.00  or  with  anastigmat  lens  at  $11.50. 

As  a  gift  to  please  the  feminine  fancy,  the  Vest  Pocket 
Aiitographic  Kodak  zvith  anastigmat  lens  in  an  Im- 
ported Satin  Finish  Leather  Case,  the  whole,  being 
enclosed  in  a  dainty  silk-lined  container,  could  hardly 
be  improved  upon.  This  smart  little  outfit  is  priced 
at  $14.00. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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ANASTI GMAT 

V 


Here  is  a  lens  made  by  the  Kodak  Com- 
pany— a  lens  that  has  a  trifle  more  speed  than 
the  best  of  the  Rapid  Rectilinears  and  that 
in  quality — depth,  definition  (sharpness)  and 
flatness  of  field  is  the  equal  of  the  best 
anastigmats.  It  is  made  solely  for,  and  is 
therefore  adapted  to,  hand  camera  work. 

We  are  able  to  sell  Kodaks  equipped  with 
this  very  superior  lens  at  only  a  slight 
advance  in  price  over  an  ordinary  rectilinear 
lens.  Even  to  those  who  are  purchasing 
the  cheaper  Kodaks,  the  slight  additional 
cost  of  the  Kodak  Anastigmat/.  7.7  is  a  con- 
servative investment.  It  will  pay  dividends 
in  better  pictures. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isnt  a  Kodak 


"Hello !" 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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Nature  Study 


THE  FRATERNITY  SIGN 

BY  C.   HAZEN   TRAYVOR 

HAD  been  on  a  long  jaunt  to      Those  pins  furnished  interesting 


i    the  Pacific  coast.    I  had  good 
company,  including  a  Kodak. 

On  the  way  I  saw  a  big  party 
of  college  boys  bound  for  a  fra- 
ternity convention.  Each  member 
of  the  party  wore  a  fraternity  pin 
— the  badge  of  their  brotherhood. 


suggestions.  For  one  thing,  they 
enabled  any  member  of  that  fra- 
ternity to  "spot"  another  mem- 
ber, wherever  the  recognition  of 
that  pin  might  happen.  To  a 
person  not  a  member  of  such 
a    fraternity   the   pin    was   quite 
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A  Lesson  in  Kodakinji 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak 


inconspicuous.  But  to  one  who 
was  interested  and  informed  it 
gleamed  significantly. 

Now^  on  my  trip  I  found  a  per- 
fect parallel  to  this  case^  and  my 
recognition  of  the  parallel  was 
even  more  interesting  to  me  than 
the  first  thought.  My  Kodak  was 
quite  inconspicuous  in  itself.  So 
were  all  the  other  Kodaks  I  kept 
seeing  here^  there  and  everywhere 
on  that  journey.  To  anyone  not 
carrying  a  Kodak^  or  not  thinking 
of  them^  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  have  passed  unnoticed. 

But  I  never  missed  seeing  a 
Kodak.  And  whenever  I  saw 
one, — at  the  brink  of  the  Grand 
Canon,  before  the  adobe  huts  of 
the  New  Mexican  Indians,  on  the 


beach  at  Monterey,  under  the 
Tower  of  Jewels  at  the  Exposi- 
tion, I  was  conscious  of  that  fra- 
ternity feeling.  I  knew  just  what 
that  other  Kodak  meant.  I  knew 
just  how  much  it  was  influencing 
the  eye-pleasures  of  its  owner. 
I  knew  just  how  much  more  of 
wonder  and  just  how  much  more 
of  beauty  crept  into  all  the  spec- 
tacles of  that  journey  because 
they  could  be  photographed  and 
something  of  them  carried  away. 
I  knew  what  that  Kodak  was 
going  to  mean  in  the  after-pleas- 
ures of  the  winter  evening  when 
"what  we  saw"  became  the  fasci- 
nating theme  of  conference  and 
interchange. 

And  we  Kodakers  do  feel  that 
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"Portrait  of  Miss  X." 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak 
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The   Lodge   Among   the   Trees 
Made    with    No.    3 A    Special    Kodak    by    P.    A.  Lloyd. 


we  have  a  fraternity  excuse  for 
speaking  to  one  another^  asking 
about  discoveries  or  asking  techni- 
cal advice.  Away  up  at  Lake 
Louise,  just  after  I  had  captured 
the  ''Bee  Hive,"  about  the  pret- 
tiest girl  you  ever  saw,  standing 
hesitatingly  in  the  snow,  asked 
me  if  I  thought  fA6  would  be 
about  right.  I  said  yes,  that  I 
did  think  it  would  be  about  right. 
If  she  hadn't  been  so  pretty,  and  I 
hadn't  been  so  flustered,  I  might 
have  thought  what  I  was  saying. 
The  point  is,  that  if  it  hadn't 


been  for  the  fraternity  badge  a 
very  plain,  gray-haired  person 
might  never  have  had  so  delight- 
ful an  adventure. 


Newly  fallen  snow  is  always 
white.  The  sky  is  never  white. 
To  make  a  picture  that  will  show 
the  snow  clearly  outlined  against 
the  sky  use  a  Kodak  Color  Filter. 
Be  careful  to  give  proper  expos- 
ure as  outlined  in  the  last  num- 
ber   of    KoDAKERY. 
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FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CAMERAS 


You  smile  at  the  above  title, 
but  really  if  you  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of 
the  Kodaks  that  are  sent  to  the 
Company  to  be  repaired  you 
would  agree  that  there  almost 
should  be  a  society  for  this  pur- 
pose. To  one  who  fully  appre- 
ciates the  fine  perfection  of  the 
modern  Kodak,  misuse  induces  a 
feeling  akin  to  that  experienced 
by  an  engineer  when  his  engine 
is  placed  in  control  of  an  incom- 
petent individual. 

Repairs  are  necessary  far 
more  frequently  than  they  should 
be,  for  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  a  camera  does  its  "work" 
almost  without  working  at  all. 
The  shutter,  the  part  that  slides 
in  the  tracks  on  the  bed  (in  the 
case  of  a  folding  camera)  and 
the  winding  key,  are  practically 
the  only  units  where  there  is  any 
friction  or  wear. 

It  takes  harsh  treatment  in- 
deed to  injure  a  Folding  Kodak 
when  closed,  which  points  to  the 
fact  that  most  damage  takes 
place  when  it  is  extended  for 
use  or  during  the  act  of  clos- 
ing. 

When  pushing  in  the  front 
carrying  the  lens,  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  it  is  "right 
home,"  if  its  base  projects  even 
slightly,    damage    will    certainly 


occur  when  the  bed  is  closed. 
The  leverage  may  bend  the  hinge, 
strong  as  it  is,  or  the  short  track 
in  the  camera  may  be  put  out  of 
alignment  with  the  main  track. 
Again,  when  pushing  in  the  front 
always  grasp  it  by  the  finger 
holds  provided,  otherwise  it  may 
be  strained  or  bent.  If  when 
closing  up  the  bed  it  appears  to 
jam,  never  force  it  but  investi- 
gate, when  ten  chances  to  one 
you  will  find  the  release  is  not 
properly  packed  away. 

We  might  enlarge  for  some 
time  on  this  subject,  but  think 
we  have  said  enough  to  indicate 
in  what  direction  care  should  be 
exercised. 


TRAYS 

There's  a  great  variety  of 
Trays  to  choose  from,  but  on  the 
whole,  we  believe  that  Trays  of 
white  enamel-ware  are  most  de- 
sirable, because  they  are  not  so 
easily  brH)ke)n,  Another  point 
in  their  favor  is  that  the  discolor- 
ation of  the  whitvi  enamel  gives 
due  warning  that  the  Trays 
should  be  cleaned. 

A  handful  of  table-salt,  slight- 
ly moistened,  will  clear  up  ordin- 
ary discoloration,  or  you  may 
use  a  weak  solution  of  Acetic 
Acid. 
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Under-Exposed  Negative 


WAS  THE  EXPOSURE  CORRECT? 


DID  the  negative  receive  cor- 
rect exposure? 

To  many  who  examine  a  nega- 
tive this  is  a  perplexing  question^ 
yet  it  can  be  readily  answered  if 
the  negative  was  correctly  de- 
veloped. If  the  negative  was  de- 
veloped in  an  Eastman  tank^ 
exactly  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions furnished  with  the  tank^  it 
was  correctly  developed. 

The  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  seen  in  negatives  and  prints 
are  broadly  divided  into  three 
classes,  known  as  highlights,  half- 
tones and  shadows. 

The  highlights  are  the  lightest 


parts  of  a  print;  they  are  the 
darkest  parts  of  a  negative. 

The  shadows  are  the  darkest 
parts  of  a  print  and  the  lightest 
parts  of  a  negative. 

The  halftones,  in  a  print,  are 
lighter  than  the  shadows-  and 
darker  than  the  highlights.  In  a 
negative  they  are  darker  than  the 
shadows  but  lighter  than  the 
highlights.  They  are  the  middle 
tones,  that  appear  gray  in  a  black 
and  white  print. 

A  correctly  exposed  negative 
shows  detail  (gradations  of  light 
and  shade)  in  the  halftones,  in  all 
but  the  strongest  highlights  and 
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Over-Exposed  Negative 
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Correctly  Exposed  Negative 
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in  all  but  the  deepest  shadows. 
In  a  correctly  exposed  negative 
the  contrast  between  the  tones  is 
correct.  Such  a  negative  will 
make  a  good  print  on  either  Reg- 
ular or  Special  Velox.  The  print 
on  Regular  Velox  will  be  snappy 
and  brilliant,  while  the  print  on 
Special  Velox  will  be  soft  and 
delicate. 

An  under-exposed  negative  has 
no  detail  in  the  shadows.  A  badly 
under-exposed  negative  has  no 
detail  in  either  shadows  or  half- 
tones. In  all  under-exposed  neg- 
atives the  contrast  between  the 
tones  is  too  great.  A  slightly 
under-exposed  negative  will  usu- 


In  Ramsgate  Harbor 

Made  with  O  Brownie 


ally  make  a  pleasing  print  on 
Regular  Velox.  A  badly  under- 
exposed negative  will  not  make 
a  good  print  on  any  kind  of  paper. 

An  over-exposed  negative  has 
an  excess  of  detail  in  the  shadows, 
with  too  little  contrast  between 
the  tones.  Unless  the  over-ex- 
posure is  extreme  (30  or  more 
times  the  correct  exposure)  such 
a  negative  will,  however,  make  a 
pleasing  print  on  Regular  Velox. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  amateur  photographer  can 
readily  determine  whether  his 
correctly  developed  negatives  were 
correctly  exposed,  under-exposed 
or  over-exposed.  This  knowledge 
will  teach  him  how  to  make  good 
negatives. 

Unless  the  negatives  are  cor- 
rectly developed  none  but  an 
expert  can,  in  all  cases,  determine 
whether  the  exposures  were  or 
were  not  correct. 

Our  illustrations  represent  the 
three  classes  of  negatives  we  have 
described.  They  were  all  made 
on  the  same  roll  of  film.  This  roll 
was  developed  in  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank,  with  Kodak  Film  Tank 
Developing  Powders,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  65  degrees  ;  they  were, 
consequently,  correctly  developed. 

Next  month  we  shall  explain  and 
illustrate  how  to  make  prints  from 
correctly  exposed  and  over-exposed 
negatives,  correctly  developed. 
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Fig.  1— "Alone,"  by  C.  E.  Sipprell 


TALKS  ON  COMPOSITION 


PURE  sunlight  is 
shadow-maker.  Even  when 
wilful  and  spotty  (called  impres- 
sionistic in  these  days)  sunlight 
lends  animation  to  any  scene,  and 
the  shadows  furnish  valuable 
accents  at  the  right  spot.  Some- 
how the  pictorialists  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  introducing  distinct 
shadows,  even  in  Fig.  1,  which  is 
a  sunlight  study,  the  shadows 
seem  to  have  been  suppressed. 
And  yet  the  little  picture  would 
gain    considerably    if    the    table 


BY   SIDNEY   ALLAN 

The  Pictorial  Value  of  Shadows 

the  best  would  throw  a  more  distinct  sha- 
dow. One  would  feel  the  flow  of 
sunlight  more  keenly,  and  the 
figure  and  the  table  would  not 
be  detached  as  they  are  now. 

Most  photographic  picture- 
makers  are  too  fond  of  tone  to 
indulge  in  the  strong  accents  that 
are  produced  by  sunlight,  and 
yet  the  average  snapshot  inter- 
pretation is  largely  a  product 
of  sunlight  and  for  that  reason 
alone  sunlight  and  shadows 
should    play    a    more    important 
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Fig.  2— Portrait  Study,  by  H.  Lerski 


part  in  picture  making  than  they 
do  to-day.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  a  more  discriminating  appli- 
cation^ an  understanding  how 
shadows  fall  and  how  their  dark 


accents    and    outline    look    on    a 
lighter  surface. 

Fig.  2  shows  such  a  judicious 
application.  The  shadows^  of  the 
nose    in    particular^    are    clearly 
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Fig.  3 — Japan*' 


i\H\  hy  Rudolf  Eickemeyt-r,  J 


defined,  transparent  and  form  a 
distinct  scheme  in  the  composi- 
tion. It  is  studio  lighting,  and 
no  doubt  made  with  the  help 
of  reflectors,  but  it  clearly  shows 


how     shadows     can     be     utilized 
pictorially. 

Fig.  S,  by  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
is  even  a  better  example.  This 
delightful  study  is  the  product  of 
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sunlight,  and  the  play  of  sunlight 
and  delicate  shadows  upon  the 
snow  constitutes  the  main  charm 
of  the  picture.  The  effect  is  ren- 
dered with  such  astonishing  truth- 
fulness that  one  is  apt  to  forget 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  photog- 
rapher who  selected  this  pic- 
turesque fragment  of  Nature  and 
the  right  moment  and  atmos- 
pheric condition  that  made  it  pos- 


sible for  an  exact  as  well  as  so 
poetical  a  reproduction  of  the 
subject. 

If  the  amateurs  would  occa- 
sionally allow  the  sun  to  draw 
some  of  their  pictures  they  no 
doubt  would  experience  the  satis- 
faction of  producing  some  highly 
interesting  prints,  photographic- 
ally true  and  full  of  sunlight  and 
atmosphere. 


^ 


WHAT  THE  FIXING  BATH  DOES 


A  FTER  negatives  are  developed 
r\  they  must  be  thoroughly 
fixed.  The  function  of  the  fixing 
bath  is,  not  merely  to  clear  the 
negative  by  dissolving  those  par- 
ticles of  silver  bromide  which  the 


developer  has  not  converted  into 
metallic  silver,  but  also  to  pro- 
duce such  chemical  changes  that 
the  negative  can  afterwards  be 
made  permanent  by  thorough 
washing. 


1^ 
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The  Waterfront— Ostend 

Made  with  No.  lA  Kodak,  by  F.  Shackleton 
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There  are  two  equally  im- 
portant stages  of  the  fixing  pro- 
cess. During  the  first  stage  the 
creamy  colored  (unaltered)  silver 
bromide  is  dissolved.  When  this 
has  occurred  the  negative  is  clear, 
but  it  is  not  yet  thoroughly  fixed. 
It  still  contains  an  invisible  double 
salt  which  water  cannot  dissolve 
and  which,  if  left  in  the  negative, 
will  ultimately  ruin  it.  This 
invisible  salt  can,  however,  be 
dissolved  by  the  fixing  bath,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  nega- 
atives  must  be  left  in  the 
fixing  bath  at  least  five 
minutes  longer  than  it  takes 
to  clear  them.  They  can, 
when  convenience  requires, 
be  left  in  the  bath  all  night, 
without  injury. 

When  negatives  are  in  the 
fixing  bath  they  should  be 
kept  fully  immersed,  so  no 
parts  are  left  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  solution.  They 
should  not  be  piled  one  on 
top  of  another.  The  bath 
must  have  unobstructed 
access  to  the  emulsion  side 
of  every  negative.  Neglect 
of  these  precautions  will 
cause  uneven  fixing  and 
may  cause  stains  and  other 
needless  troubles. 

Look  over  your  collection 
of  negatives.  If,  when  hold- 
ing them  at  any  angle,  you 


detect  streaks  or  other  shaped 
areas  that  are  in  any  way  dis- 
colored, place  them  in  water  for 
half  an  hour,  then  in  a  fresh  acid 
fixing  bath  for  one  hour,  after 
which  they  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried. 

This  treatment  cannot  injure 
any  negative.  While  it  will  not 
remove  old  stains,  it  will  usually 
prevent  recently  made  negatives 
that  were  imperfectly  fixed,  from 
becoming  stained  through  such 
imperfect  fixing. 


A  British  Thatched  Cottage 
Made  with  No.  lA  Kodak,  Jr.,  by  J.  A.  Heir 


SOME    ANIMAL 


PICTURES 
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Print  from  a  Correctly  Developed  Negative 


REVERSAL  OF  THE  IMAGE  IN  DEVELOPMENT 


WHEN  a  film  or  plate  that 
has  been  exposed  in  the 
camera  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  negative  proves^  after  develop- 
ment^ to  be  a  positive — that  is,  a 
pictute,  instead  of  a  negative  from 
which  a  picture  can  be  printed — 
a  reversal  of  the  photographic 
image  has  taken  place. 

While  complete  reversal  of  the 
image  rarely  occurs,  partial  re- 
versal is  often  produced  in  tray 
development,  by  actinic  light 
(light  to  which  the  film  or  plate 
is  sensitive)  acting  on  the  entire 
surface  of  the  emulsion  during 
the  process  of  development.  If 
actinic  light  acted  on  the  entire 
surface  of  the  emulsion  before 
development     began     the     result 


would  be  a  fogged  negative,  not 
a  reversed  image. 

This  actinic  light  may  enter  the 
dark  room  through  apertures  in 
the  walls  or  around  doors  or 
windows.  It  may,  and  in  most 
cases  probably  does,  come  from 
an  unsafe  dark-room  lamp. 

All  light  that  comes  from  the 
dark-room  lamp  should  pass 
through  a  combination  of  ruby 
and  orange  glass,  fabric  or  paper. 
If  fabric  or  paper  are  employed 
they  should  be  the  kind  sold  by 
photographic  dealers,  as  those 
that  are  not  specially  made  for 
dark-room  lamps  may  not  be 
safe.  The  glasses  supplied  with 
the  Kodak  dark-room  lamps  are 
safe. 
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Print  from  a  Negative  Partly  Reversed  During  Development 


During  tray  development  the 
tray  should  always  be  kept  two 
feet  or  farther  from  the  dark- 
room lamp  and  the  negatives 
should  not  be  held  close  to  the 
lamp  for  more  than  a  few  seconds 
at  a  time,  as  all  light,  regardless 
of  its  color  will,  if  allowed  time 
enough,  affect  the  emulsion  of  a 
film  or  plate.  Excessive  exposure 
to    even   ruby   and   orange   light 


will  produce  fog,  while  a  few 
moments'  exposure  to  an  unsafe 
light  during  development  is  apt 
to  cause  a  partial  reversal  of  the 
image. 

Neither  fog  nor  reversal  can 
occur  during  development  when 
negatives  are  developed  in  an 
Eastman  tank  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  that  accompany 
each  tank. 


Young 

Energy 

in 

Action 


Made  with 
Vest 
Pocket 
Kodak 
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IS  YOUR  DEVELOPING  LIGHT  SAFE? 


A  GRAY  deposit,  seen  on  the 
right  and  left  margins,  out- 
side the  picture  area  of  a  negative 
when  it  is  held  in  a  horizontal 
position,  indicates  fog.  Such  fog 
extends  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  negative  and  injures  its  print- 
ing quality.  It  is  usually  found 
only  on  tray  developed  negatives 
and  is  generally  caused  by  white 
light  entering  the  dark  room,  or 
by  the  negative  being  exposed  to 
an  unsafe  light  during  develop- 
ment. Either  of  these  causes  may 
also  produce  a  partial  reversal  of 
the  photographic  image,  as  ex- 
plained on  page  18. 

If  you  find  fog  on  your  nega- 
tives  you   should   either   develop 


negatives  in  the  tank  (in  which 
such  fog  cannot  occur),  or  test 
both  your  dark  room  and  dark 
room  light. 

To  test  the  dark  room,  remain 
in  it  about  five  minutes  when  the 
developing  light  is  not  turned  on. 
If  at  the  end  of  this  time  light  can 
be  plainly  seen,  close  the  aper- 
tures through  which  it  comes. 

To  test  the  developing  light, 
place  an  unexposed  film  in  a 
printing  frame,  covering  half  of 
it  with  black  paper.  Turn  on  the 
developing  light,  then  place  the 
frame  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  light  that  the  developing  tray 
is  placed  during  development, 
leaving  it  there  for  the  length  of 
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Flood  "Waters  Near  Pyramids,  Egypt 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak,  by  Byron  Ilook 
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Confuk'nces 
linlarged  from  a  Kodak  Negative  made  by  R.  L.  Robey 


time  required  for  developing  a 
negative.  Develop  this  film  for 
about  six  minutes  at  65  degrees, 
in  total  darkness,  then  place  it  in 
the  fixing  bath.  If,  after  it  is 
fixed,    no    difference    is    detected 


between  the  part  that  was  cov- 
ered and  the  part  that  was  ex- 
posed to  the  developing  light,  the 
light  is  safe.  If  one  part  is 
darker  than  the  other  the  dark- 
room lamp  should  be  replaced  by 
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one    that    is    safe.      The    Kodak       especially     for     amateur     photo- 
Dark    Room    Lamp    is    made      graphers.       It  is   safe. 
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RULE  FOR  OUT-OF-DOOR  EXPOSURES 

URiNG  the  years  1913-14  our  readers  sent  us  many  thousands 
of  negatives  for  criticism.  Many  of  these  negatives  rvete  excel- 
lent.   Of  those  that  were  not  good  the  majority  were  under-exposed. 

In  April,  1915,  we  published  an  article  entitled  "Rule  for  Out-of- 
Door  Exposures."  The  result  was  surprising.  Splendid  negatives 
immediately  began  coming  from  readers  who  stated  they  had  observed 
this  rule  in  making  exposures.  Good  prints  could  be  made  from  all 
these  negatives. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  whose  subscription  to  Kodakery  began 
since  April,  1915,  we  publish  a  reprint  of  this  article. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  rule  ignores  all  fine  calculations,  and 
also  ignores  the  fact  that  an  exposure  that  would  be  absolut^ely 
correct  at  nine  o'clock  on  a  cloudless  day  would  not  be  absolutely 
correct  at  noon  of  the  same  day,  but  (and  here  is  the  reason  why  the 
rule  yields  results  under  widely  varying  conditions)  the  latitude  of 
Eastman  film  is  so  great  that  an  enormous  over-exposure  can  he 
given  without  injuring  the  printing  quality  of  the  negative. 

By  ignoring  fine  distinctions  we  are  able  to  establish  a  standard 
from  which  out-of-door  exposures  can  readily  be  calculated.  Since 
this  standard  is  easily  remembered,  we  believe  it  is  of  more  practical 
value  to  those  for  whom  photography  is  a  pastime  instead  of  a  busi- 
ness than  any  systems  or  devices  requiring  exhaustive  calculations 
for  obtaining  results.  The  Editors. 

Making  exposures  out-of-doors  ^/i5    of    a    second)    indicates    the 
that  will  be  accurate  enough  for  shutter  speed, 
producing    good    negatives    is    a  As    16-25    will    give    a    fully- 
very  simple  matter.  timed   exposure   for  an  ordinary 

The  rule  to  be  observed  can  be  landscape  with  a  principal  object 
stated  in  two  words — sixteen,  in  the  foreground,  at  any  time  of 
twenty-five.  Sixteen  indicates  the  year,  from  21^  hours  after  sun- 
stop    and    twenty-five    (meaning  rise  to  2^/^  hours  before  sunset. 


In  Old  Amsterdam 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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this  will  afford  a  basis  from  which 
to  calculate  other  exposures. 

For  a  landscape  with  trees  or 
bushes  occupying  most  of  the 
picture  the  exposure  should  be 
doubled — by  using  stop  8  (/.H) 
and  a  shutter  speed  of  ^At  of  a 
second. 

For  a  portrait  out-of-doors, 
when  the  subject  is  in  the  shade 
of  a  building  (not  under  a  tree  or 
porch)  but  exposed  to  the  unob- 
structed light  of  the  sky,  the  ex- 
posure should  be  quadrupled — 
by  using  stop  4  (/.8)  and  a 
shutter  speed  of  ^/^s  of  a  second. 


When  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  subject  is  in  the 
shade,  or  on  days  that  are  cloudy 
(this  does  not  mean  gloomy  or 
very  dark,  however),  the  expos- 
ure for  each  of  the  subjects  we 
have  listed  should  be  four  times 
as  long  as  that  given  when  the 
sun  is  shining. 

The  rule  we  have  stated  is  easily 
remembered  and,  while  it  does  not 
always  insure  absolutely  correct 
exposure,  it  does,  however,  insure 
ample  exposure,  which  is  the 
foundation  on  which  all  good 
negatives  are  built. 


In  the  Old  World 

Made  with  a  Kodak  by  W.  A.  Rowley 
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TO  OUR  READERS 


WE  wish  to  help  you  make 
better  pictures.  Whether 
you  are  a  beginner  or  an  ad- 
vanced worker  we  desire  that  you 
should  make  constant  progress, 
along  both  technical  and  artistic 
lines. 

The  individual  who  relies  solely 
on  his  own  experience  gains  prac- 
tical knowledge  slowly.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  single  individual 
is  necessarily  less  comprehensive 
than  the  experience  of  a  multi- 
tude of  individuals. 
.  We  are  in  possession  of  the 
technical  knowledge  gained  by 
many  scientific  investigators  and 
also  the  knowledge  acquired  from 
the  experiences  of  a  host  of  prac- 
tical workers,  whose  labors  have 
been  confined  exclusively  to  pho- 
tography for  many  years. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  avail 
yourself  of  this  knowledge  by  cor- 
responding with  us  regarding  any 
amateur  photographic  processes 
in  which  you  wish  to  become  pro- 
ficient.   We  will  take  pleasure  in 


furnishing  the  necessary  informa- 
tion free  of  charge. 

By  sending  us  your  negatives 
and  prints  you  may  receive  our 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  By 
profiting  from  these  you  will  then 
more  readily  become  proficient. 
Give  complete  data  when  possible 
regarding  each  negative  and  print. 
We  wish  to  know  the  month,  the 
time  of  day  and  the  condition  of 
the  light  when  the  exposure  was 
made,  the  stop  and  shutter  speed 
used,  whether  the  negative  was 
developed  in  the  tank  or  in  the 
tray  and  the  kind  of  developer 
used.  We  also  wish  to  know  the 
name  and  grade  of  paper  on 
which  the  print  was  made.  Both 
negatives  and  prints  will,  of 
course,  be  promptly  returned. 

Unless  negatives  are  sent  with 
the  prints  it  will  be  impossible  to 
offer  comprehensive  criticisms,  as 
only  by  examining  both  negative 
and  print  can  it  be  determined 
whether  the  print  is  the  best  the 
negative  can  yield. 
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DEVELOPING    AND 
PRINTING   OUTFITS 


containing  all  the  essentials  for  developing  and  printing  at  a  price 
much  lower  than  if  the  articles  were  purchased  separately. 

All  the  pleasure  of  photography  comes  only  with  the  making 
as  well  as  the  taking  of  a  picture  and  Kodak  methods  have  so 
simplified  developing  and  printing  processes  that  now  anybody 
can  perform  them  successfully  and  easily. 

KASTMAN  3A  OUTFIT. 

One  Kodak  Candle  Lamp,            $0  25 

One  Printing  Frame,            -       - .26 

One  Glass  for  Frame,           -       -               ......  .05 

One  4  ounce  Graduate, .10 

One  Stirring  Rod, .05 

Four  Developing  Trays, .40 

Fire  Tubes  Eastman  Special  De\  eloper,            ......  .25 

One-half  pound  Kodak  Acid  Fixing  Powder,           ....  .15 

One  Package  Potassium  Bromide,               .10 

Two  dozen  3  1-4  x  5  1-2  Velox  Paper,          ....                -  .30 

Three  Eastman  M.  Q.  Powders  for  Developing  Velox,             -        .  .15 

Instruction  Book, -        -        -  .10 

$2.15 
Eastman  3A  Outfit,  complete,  neatly  packed,  $1.50 

EASTMAS  ABC  OUTFIT,  similar  to  above  but  provid- 
ing for  4  x  o  or  smaller  pictures,  $1.50 

BROWNIE  Developing  and  Printing  Outfit,  complete,  for 
developing  and  printing  pictures  2  1-4  x  2  1-4.  Price 
complete, .90 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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''Every  Amateur  His  Own  Finishing  Departments 

The  combination  of  the  Kodak  Film  Tank  and  the  Kodak 
Amateur  Printer  enables  any  amateur  to  develop  his  films  and 
make  his  prints  conveniently,  expeditiously  and  zvell — with  a  big 
gain  in  photographic  pleasure. 


The  Kodak 


J  ■  Film  Tank 

provides  the  means  for 
developing  film  at  any 
time — in    broad     day- 
light if  you  will — and   insures   at  the   outset,   results   that  could 
not  be  improved  upon. 

The  price  ranges   from  $2.50  to  $7.50  according  to   size. 


The  Kodak 
Amateur  Printer 


embodies   all   the   latest   ideas   in 

photographic   printing,    including 

an     automatic     masking    device. 

For  his  own  needs,  the  amateur 

could  not  find  a  more  efficient  printer, — there  isn't  one.    Supplied 

complete    (except    Mazda    Lamp)    but    including    red    bulb    and 

cord  and  socket.     Price,  $5.00. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

A  t  your  dealer's. 
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Keep  a   Photographic   Diary 

Pictures  tell  volumes  in  themselves  and  the  autographic 
negatives  make  the  record  authentic. 

Here  are  three  albums,  any  one  of  which  will  most  satisfac- 
torily answer  every  requirement  for  a  book  of  this  kind. 

The  Frontenac 

Decidedly  novel  in  its  lie-flat  principle,  the  binding  being  such 
that  every  leaf  lies  flat  without  any  pressure  at  all.  Made  of 
good  quality  material,  with  choice  of  three  covers — Green,  Black 
or  Wine  color. 

A,  50  black  leaves,     5x7 |T.25 

B,  50  black  leaves,     7  x  10    -         -         -         -         •         -         -  1.90 

C,  50  black  leaves,  11  x  14        -         - 3.73 

The  Consul 

Especially  appropriate  for  home  portraits,  or  as  a  gift  album. 
Has  olive  grey  leaves,  capacity  24  prints — slip-in  style.  Beauti- 
fully bound  in  black  seal  grain  leather. 

No.                                             For  Prints  Price 

1    -         -         -         -         -         2%  x'i}(  -        -         -        -        -    |1.70 

lA      -         -         -         -  -    2>^x4J<    -  -         -         -         -           1.80 

3 31^x4^  -         -         -         -         -      1.90 

3A      -                   -         -  -    31^  X  5^     -  -         -         -         -           2.00 

The  Forum 

Flexible,  black  leather  embossed  cloth  cover. 

A,  25  black  leaves,  or  N,  25  vSepia  leaves,     5'^  x    7  -         -    $0.45 

B,  25  black  leaves,  or  O,  25  Sepia  leaves,     7      x  10   -  -             .60 

C,  25  black  leaves,  or  P,   25  Sepia  leaves,  10      x    7  -         -        .60 

D,  25  black  leaves,  or  R,  25  Sepia  leaves,  11      x  14   -  -           1.60 

E,  50  black  leaves,     5f-^  x    7 .60 

F,  50  black  leaves,     7      x  10          -----  -             .95 

G,  50  black  leaves,  10      x  7      -         -         -         -         -  -         -        .95 

H,  50  black  leaves,  11      xll          -         -         -         -         -  -           1.90 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer'' s. 
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A  camera  of  wide  capabilities 

Premo  No.  9 

You  can  use  films  or  plates  with  equal  ease  in 
a  Premo  No.  9.  You  can  focus  on  the  ground 
glass  in  either  case.  You  can  remove  one  or 
more  films  for  development  at  any  time. 

It  has  swing  bed,  rising  and  sliding  front  and  long  bel- 
lows extension  for  out-of-the-ordinary  work. 

For  architectural  subjects,  copying,  telephoto  and  other 
work  of  more  serious  character,  this  camera  is  just  as  effec- 
tive as  it  is  for  the  general  run  of  amateur  photography. 

•  Price:    Premo  No.  9  with  Plana tograph  lens,  Kodak  Auto- 
matic shutter,  Carrying  Case  and  one  Plate  Holder,  4x5,  |28.00. 
Ditto,  3A  (3K  X  b'-A),  $  28.00. 
Ditto,  5x7,  833.00. 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealer's,  or  mailed  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  C4NADA 
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With  the 

Kodak 

Portrait 

Attachment 


Maae  unth  JLoUuK  ana  Ji.oaa/c  Portrait 
Attachment. 


objects  within  arm^s  lengtli  of  the  Kodak  may  be 
brought  into  sharp  focus — "  close  ups,"  whether 
they  be  head  and  shoulder  portraits  or  pictures 
of  relatively  small  objects,  comprise  the  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment's  own  particular  field. 

It  is  simply  an  extra  lens  which  may  be 
slipped  on  or  off  in  a  twinkling  and  neither 
prolongs  exposure  nor  affects  the  operation  of 
the  Kodak  in  any  way. 

Tke  price  is  fifty  cents. 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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The  No.  0  Graphic  Camera 


15/8x21/2 

$50.^ 


The  No.  0  Graphic  Camera  is  a  high  grade,  high 
speed,  fixed  focus  camera  for  negatives  if^x2>^  on 
Eastman  daylight-loading  Kodak  Film.  The  lens  (Zeiss 
Kodak  Anastigmat  /.6.3 — 3  inch)  gives  such  needle 
point  definition  that  enlargements  many  times  the  size^ 
of  the  negative  may  be  made,  retaining  all  the  snap 
and  brilliancy  of  the  contact  print.  The  No.  0  Graphic 
is  equipped  with  a  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  giving 
exposures  of  any  duration  from  "time"  to  1/500  of  a 
second. 

Send  for  Graflex  Catalogue. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Two  Dark  Room  Lamps  that  give  you  all  the  light  you 
zvayit  with  all  the  safety  you  need. 


The  KODAK 
DARK  ROOM  LAMP 

is  oil  burning  and  is  fitted  with  two  slides, 
one  of  orange,  the  other  of  ruby  glass.  The 
slides  are  interchangeable  or  both  may  be 
used  when  desired.  The  wick  is  regulated 
from  the  outside  and  gives  a  strong,  steady 
light. 

THE  PRICE. 
No.  2  Kodak  Dark  Room  I,amp,      -      -      . 


$1.00 


The  KODAK 
CANDLE  LAMP 

A  collapsible  lamp  of  special  tested  ruby 
fabric  bound  in  metal  frames.  The  Kodak 
Candle  Lamp  is  just  the  thing  for  the  im- 
promptu dark  room  and  it  may  be  packed 
into  insignificant  space  when  not  in  use. 


THE  PRICE. 
Kodak  Candle  I,amp,      ..---. 

Extra  Candles  for  use  with  same,  per  doz. 


8  .25 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


Prints  ny'WMsligh 


Simple  in  manipulation, 
Dependable  in  results : 

VELOX 


A  wide  assortment  of  grades  and 
surfaces  enables  the  amateur  to  exactly 
meet  each  separate  negative's  require- 
ments. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

A/  your  dealer's. 


The 

Autographic 

Brownies 


Nos.  2  and  2^  Folding 
Autographic  Brownies 

Both  the  Autographic  Brownies,  although  identical  except  for 
their  size  and  the  size  of  the  pictures  they  take,  differ  materially 
from  the  rest  of  the  Brownie  clan.  The  family  trait  of  thorough 
dependability  and  ease  and  simplicity  of  manipulation  still  remains, 
but  here  ends  the  resemblance.  The  Autographic  Brownies  are  much 
thinner  in  construction— so  compact  are  they  that  they  slip  in  the 
ordinary  pocket  with  room  to  spare — and  they  are  made  of  metal. 
And  then  there  is  the  big  distinguishing  feature — the  means  for 
writing  the  date  and  title  on  the  film  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

THE  PRICE. 

No,  2  Folding  Autographic  Brownie  for  1\i  x3J<  pictures,  fitted  with 

meniscus  achromatic  lens  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter       -  %  6.00 

Fitted  with  R,  R,  I,ens  -----------      7.50 

No  2A  Folding  Autographic  Brownie  for  2%  x4^  pictures,  fitted  with 

meniscus  achromatic  lens  and  Kodak  Ball   Bearing  Shutter      -      8.00 

Fitted  with  R.  R.  I,ens  ----------    lO.OO 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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MAGAZINE  T^A  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


APRIL.    1916 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO.     CANADA 
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IS  OUR  REGISTERED  AND  COM- 
MONLAW  TRADE  MARK  AND 
CANNOT  BE  RIGHTFULLY  AP- 
PLIED EXCEPT  TO  GOODS  OF 
OUR  MANUFACTURE.  WHEN  A 
DEALER  TRIES  TO  SELL  YOU 
UNDER  THE  KODAK  NAME  A 
CAMERA  OR  FILMS  OR  OTHER 
GOODS  NOT  OF  OUR  MANU- 
FACTURE YOU  CAN  BE  SURE 
THAT  HE  HAS  AN  INFERIOR 
ARTICLE  THAT  HE  IS  TRYING 
TO  MARKET  ON  THE  KODAK 
REPUTATION. 

// z'l  isn't  an  Eastman^  it  isnH  a  Kodak. 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isnt  a  Kodak 


The  Captured  Crocodile — India 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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Companions 
Made  with  No.  lA  Folding  Kodak 


THE  CHARACTER 

A  WONDERFUL  thing  the  Kalei- 
_doscope.  A  little  shift,  and 
the  whole  image  changes.  There 
are  not  figures  enough  in  which  to 
estimate  all  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  form  that  may  be  made 
to  appear  by  the  simple  turning 
of  the  instrument. 


KALEIDOSCOPE 

Human  character  is  a  good  deal 
like  the  kaleidoscope.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  number  of  different 
phases  that  shine  out  of  the  indi- 
vidual under  changing  conditions 
and  moods. 

The  camera  gets  one  of  these 
phases  at  a  time.       There  is  no 
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Me  and  Big  Sister 
Enlarged   from   No.    2    Brownie   Negative 


chance  that  any  two  ever  will  be 
alike.  This  is  one  of  the  facts 
that  give  peculiar  fascination  to 
the  Kodak.  We  get  one  study  of 
character,  perhaps  a  particularly 
fortunate  one,  and  very  soon  we 
see  another  flash  of  the  human 
kaleidoscope  that  simply  charms 


us.  We  go  after  it — and  get  an- 
other, maybe  still  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual. 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  fixed 
in  expression,  or  even  in  gesture 
or  pose.  The  difference  between 
one  moment  and  another  may  be 
slight,  not  easily  to  be  detected 


KODAKBRY 


"Stunts" 
Made    with    a    Graflex 
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with  the  eye,  but  we  know  that  no 
two  moments  can  possibly  be 
wholly  the  same. 

This  is  why  every  new  picture 
of  a  person  tells  us  something  new 
about  him  or  her,  something  that 
may  recall  something  we  have 
seen   before,  yet  something  that 


never  got  into  a  picture  in  just  the 
same  way  before.  So  that  in  a 
group  of  pictures  of  the  one  per- 
son we  only  begin  to  get  a  com- 
posite of  the  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  that  person.  A  group 
of  different  pictures  has  the  effect 
of  sculpturing  a  person — we  do 


A  Hay  Day  Reminiscence 
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A  School  Party 

Made    with    a    Graflex 


not  merely  have  one  flat  image, 
but  have  the  feeling  of  having 
been  able  to  walk  around  the 
person,  as  you  might  around 
something  a  sculptor  had  carved. 

We  cannot  blend  all  these  im- 
ages into  one  on  paper,  but  what 
actually  happens  when  we  have 
this  profusion  of  images  is  that 
they  are  all  blended  in  our  mind. 
The  mind  groups  them  into  a 
composite. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  scenes  as 
well  as  persons  have  moods,  and 
that  no  two  pictures  of  a  place 
seem  to  be  quite  alike.  A  glen 
that  at  one  moment  looked 
sombre  in  seemingly  the  same 
light  may  look  clieerful,  buoyant 


in  another.  We  say  to  ourselves 
that  the  glen  is  not  at  all  like  the 
kaleidoscope,  that  it  has  not  been 
twisted,  that  the  sun  shines  from 
the  same  angle  at  which  it  fell 
before.  But  the  truth  is,  never- 
theless, that  scores  of  actual  con- 
ditions that  are  not  at  all  myste- 
rious when  we  come  to  know  about 
them  and  to  consider  them,  give 
trees  and  ground  and  sky  and  the 
combination  of  all  three,  real 
variations  in  appearance  under 
the  keen  eye  of  the  lens. 

Only  the  lens  has  no  moods. 
Our  eyes  are  easily  deceived.  But 
the  lens,  without  quibbling  at  all, 
tells  just  what  it  sees.  It  is  always 
quick  to  say,  "This  is  different!" 
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Print  on  Regular  Velox,  from  Over-Exposed  Negative 

PRINTING  FROM  CORRECTLY  DEVELOPED 
NEGATIVES 

WHETHER  the   negative  was      able    limits)     over-exposed    will 
correctly  exposed^  slightly      matter  very  little,  for  if  it  was 
under-exposed   or  (within  reason-      correctly  developed  it  will  make  a 


Print  on  Special  Velox,  from  Over-Exposed  Negative 
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Print  on  Contrast  Velox,  from  Over-Exposed  Negative 


good  print  on  Velox  paper.  The 
only  correctly  developed  negatives 
from  which  good  prints  cannot  be 
made  are  those  that  were  either 
seriously  under-exposed  or  more 
than  30  times  over-exposed. 


When  negatives  are  developed, 
according  to  instructions,  in  an 
Eastman  tank,  they  are  always 
correctly  developed,  and  from 
correctly  developed  negatives 
Velox   prints    that    are    soft    and 


Print  on  Regular  Velox,  from  l  orrectly  Exposed  Negative 
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Print  on  Special  Velox,  from  Correctly  Exposed  Negative 


delicate  or  brilliant  and  contrasty 
can  readily  be  made. 

The  illustration  on  page  11 
represents  a  correctly  exposed 
and  correctly  developed  negative. 


from  this  negative  on  Contrast 
Velox,  Regular  Velox  and  Special 
Velox  shows  that  such  a  negative 
will  yield  good  prints  on  either  of 
these  grades  of  paper^  the  only 


A  comparison  of  the  prints  made     difference  in  the  pictures  being 


Print  on  Contrast  Velox,  from  Correctly  Exposed  Negative 
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Over-Exposed  Negative 


difference  in  the  degree  of  con- 
trast between  the  lights  and 
shadows, — Contrast  Velox  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  brilliancy  or 
contrast,  and  Special  Velox  the 
greatest  softness  or  least  contrast. 


A  comparison  of  the  prints 
made  from  the  over-exposed  but 
correctly  developed  negative 
shown  on  page  1 1  shows  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  degree  of 
contrast  between  the  prints  made 


Correctly  Exposed  Negative 
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on  Contrast  Velox  and  on  Special 
Velox. 

The  prints  made  from  both  the 
correctly  exposed  and  the  over- 
exposed negatives  on  Regular 
Velox  show  that  this  grade  of 
paper  records  less  contrast  than 
Contrast  Velox  and  more  contrast 
than  Special  Velox. 

The  conclusions  to  which  these 
results  lead  are,  that  when  nega- 
tives are  correctly  developed  and 
neither  seriously  under-exposed 
nor  hopelessly  over-exposed  (the 
latitude    between    slight    under- 


exposure and  permissible  over- 
exposure being  enormous — prob- 
ably even  more  than  1  to  50)  the 
quality  of  the  print — whether  con- 
trasty  and  brilliant,  or  soft  and 
delicate — will  be  determined  by 
the  grade  of  Velox  paper  the 
photographer  selects. 

In  following  numbers  we  will 
explain  and  illustrate  how  to 
make  prints  from  cortectly  ex- 
posed hut  incorrectly  developed 
negatives  and  how  to  make  prints 
from  incorrectly  developed  over- 
exposed negatives. 


A  Little  Motor  Trouble 
Made  with  No.  3  Folding  Kodak 
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Fig.  1 — Boy  with  Sword.     From  the  Painting  by  Edward  Manet 


TALKS  ON  COMPOSITION 


XI 


BY    SIDNEY   ALLAN 
Place  Your  Figures  ix  Space 


T 


IS 


HE  first  requisite  in  a  fig- 
ure or  group  composition 
that    the    figures    look     real, 


as  if  they  were  actually  standing 
in  space  and  were  surrounded 
by    air    and    atmosphere.       This 
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is  largely  a  matter  of  the  back- 
ground. 

For  a  single  figure  composition 
only  three  kinds  of  backgrounds 
are  availabile — the  plain  back- 
ground, the  home  portraiture 
background,  and  the  Old  Master 
background,  preferably  that  of 
the  English  School  (Gains- 
borough, Romney,  Reynolds, 
Lawrence,  etc.),  with  columns, 
trees  and  a  vista  into  the  distance. 

The  plain  background  (viz. 
Fig.  1)  is  the  simplest  and,  per- 
haps, most  dignified,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult  to 
handle.  It  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  make  the  figure  look  like  a 
silhouette  against  the  background. 
The  outline  of  the  figure  must  be 
distinct  and  yet  vague,  or  it  will 
not  recede  and  look  as  if  cut  out. 
A  plain  light  background  behind 
a  dark  figure  is  always  bad  taste, 
as  it  accentuates  the  silhouette, 
but  a  light  foreground  on  which 
the  figure  is  placed,  as  in  the 
Manet  picture,  may  help  to  give 
a  suggestion  of  space. 

The  background  of  the  English 
portrait  school  is  too  elaborate  for 
ordinary  application,  and  when- 
ever it  is  seen  in  photography  it  is 
generally  put  in  by  hand.  In 
Lawrence's  "Miss  Farren"  the 
background  is  a  landscape  in 
itself,  perfect  in  composition  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  and 


the  figure  is  placed  as  if  she  were 
actually  moving  in  the  scene.  This 
is  due  to  the  low  sky-line  of  the 
trees  and  the  lower  margin  cut- 
ting into  the  lady's  gown.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  skilful  and  natu- 
ral backgrounds  ever  painted,  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  a 
similar  effect  in  photography 
without  manual  assistance. 

The  home  portraiture  back- 
ground is  the  most  easily  acces- 
sible and  most  logical  and  suitable 
one.  It  is  wise,  however,  not  to 
introduce  too  large  a  section  of 
an  interior,  as  objects  are  apt  to 
become  distorted.  Whistler  in  his 
figure  compositions  has  shown  us 
an  ideal  way  of  solving  the 
problem.  His  backgrounds  con- 
sisted merely  of  any  wall  that  was 
interesting  itself,  either  by  a  di- 
vision of  the  wainscoting  or  the 
wall  lines,  or  by  a  skilful  placing 
of  frames,  curtain  or  other  unob- 
trusive pieces  of  furniture.  This 
device  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Only  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  lines  and  masses  of  the 
design  in  the  background  are 
arranged  in  such  way  that  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  impor- 
tance'of  the  figure. 

This  is  to  say  that  the  acces- 
sories and  the  figure  should  be  in 
harmony,  and  that  the  grouping 
of  all  the  elements  should  rorm  an 
agreeable  picture. 
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Below  a 
Family  Group" 
at  Nanking, 
China. 


>EOPLE 


On  the  right  an  Italian 
Chestnut  Vendor.  Below 
a  Dutch  Longshoreman. 


Below  a  Hungarian  Farmer.     On  the 
right  a  group  of  English  Schoolboys. 
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Young  Energy 

Made  with  a  Graflex 


SEPARATE  FIXING  BATHS  FOR  NEGATIVES 
AND  PRINTS 


(^AN  the  fixing  bath  that  is 
J  recommended  for  use  with 
Velox  paper  also  be  used  for 
fixing  negatives  ?  It  can^ — but 
after  it  has  been  used  for  fixing 
negatives  it  should  not  be  used  for 
fixing  prints.  Negatives  andprints 
should  be  fixed  in  separate  baths. 
The  reason  for  this  is^  that  a 
fixing  bath  that  is  used  exclusively 
for  prints  should  always  remain 
clear  and  colorless^  while  a  bath 
that  is  used  for  fixing  negatives 
will  usually  become  discolored 
before  it  is  exhausted.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  developer  is 
seldom  completely  v/ashed  out  of 


the  negatives  before  they  are 
placed  in  the  fixing  bath^  and  is 
also  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
emulsions  used  for  making  nega- 
tives and  prints.  The  unaltered 
silver  the  fixing  process  removes 
from  a  print  does  not  show  as  a 
visible  pprecipitate^while  the  silvfer 
the  fixing  process  removes  from  a 
negative  forms  a  black  precipitate 
in  the  bath. 

A  slightly  discolored  bath  will 
not  affect  the  quality  of  negatives^ 
but  it  will  often  stain  prints. 

The  fixing  bath  costs  very  little 
and  can  be  used  until  exhausted. 
A   1-lb.  package  of  Kodak  Acid 
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Tracery  and  Reflection 
Made  with  No.  3  Folding  Kodak 


Fixing  Powder,  or  a  1-lb.  package 
of  hypo  acidified  with  Velox 
Liquid  Hardener,  will  make  64 
ounces  of  solution,  in  which  2 
gross  of  3/4x51/2  or  4x5  prints 
can  be  fixed.  Either  of  these 
baths  can  also  be  used  for  fixing 


negatives  as  long  as  it  will  clear 
the  negatives  inside  of  15  minutes. 
It  is  economy  to  use  separate 
baths  for  negatives  and  prints. 
Fixing  prints  in  a  bath  that  may 
stain  them  is  not  economy — it  is 
extravagance. 
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Snow  Time 


HOW  WAS  THE  PICTURE  MADE? 


THE  picture  on  this  page  com- 
pels attention^  even  though 
it  is  a  mere  record  of  a  scene.  It 
is  interesting  chiefly  because  the 
lighting  is  spectacular  and  be- 
cause it  portrays  what  is  often 
seen  in  nature  but  is  seldom 
recorded  in  photographs. 

How  was  this  picture  made? 
We  do  not  know,  as  we  have  no 
data  regarding  it,  but  the  picture 
itself  (like  the  majority  of  outdoor 
photographs)  tells  all  we  need  to 
know  in  order  to  make  negatives 
that  will  yield  similar  prints. 


The  shadows  show  that  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly  on  the  left 
side  of  the  camera.  The  length  of 
the  shadows  indicates  that  the  ex- 
posure was  made  when  the  sun  was 
about  three  hours  above  the  hori- 
zon. From  the  fact  that  fleecy  snow 
rests  on  some  of  the  tree  branches 
it  is  evident  the  picture  was  made 
soon  after  a  snow  storm,  but  be- 
fore the  sun  or  wind  had  removed 
the  snow  from  all  of  the  branches. 
The  blackness  of  the  tree  trunks 
proves  that  a  short  exposure  was 
given  —  enough     for     recording 
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A  Holland  Canal 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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detail  in  the  highlights  and  half- 
tones but  too  little  for  recording 
detail  in  the  deeper  shadows. 

The  contrast  between  the  clouds 
and  the  sky  indicates  that  a  filter 
was  placed  before  the  lens. 

Similar  pictures  can  be  made 
with  any  hand  camera  by  giving 
an  exposure  of  2  seconds^  through 
a  Kodak  Color  Filter,  using  stop 
64  (f.S2)  or  Ho  of  a  second 
using    stop    4     (/.8).     With  the 


single  lens  Kodaks,  Brownies  and 
Premos  an  exposure  of  2  seconds, 
through  a  Kodak  Color  Filter, 
should  be  about  correct. 

Whenever  you  wish  to  know 
how  landscape  pictures,  concern- 
ing which  no  data  is  available, 
were  probably  made,  the  method 
of  analysis  we  have  suggested  will 
usually  furnish  the  information 
needed  for  making  pictures  of 
similar   type. 


THE  U.  S.  AND  /  SYSTEMS  OF  MARKING 
LENS  STOPS 

Two  systems  are  employed  for      graphic  lenses.     The  U.  S.  (Uni- 
designating  the  relative  values      form  System)  is  chiefly  used  on 
of  stops  (diaphragms)  on  photo-      rectlinear    lenses,    while    the    /. 


Blasting  Rock  in  Street  of  Austin,  Texas.     Mattresses  placed  to 
Check  Flying  Fragments 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak  by  A.  A.  Stocker.      Exposure  1-100  seconds. 
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system  is  in  practically  universal 
use  on  anasti^mat  lenses. 

The  U.  S.  System  is  based  on 
the  relation  between  the  area  of 
the  stop  and  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens,  while  the  /.  system  is 
based  on  the  relation  between  the 
diam)eter  of  the  stop  opening  and 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 


Though  different  numerals  are 
used  for  indicating  the  relative 
values  of  the  stops  in  the  two 
systems  yet,  in  both  systems,  all 
stops  that  bear  a  higher  number 
than  U.S.  4  or  /.8  admit  just  half 
as  much  light  as  the  next  lower 
numbered  stop. 

The  comparative  values  of  the 
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stops  in  both  systems,  together 
with  the  comparative  exposure 
values  of  the  stops,  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  in  which 
round  numbers,  that  are  accurate 
enough  for  practical  purposes,  are 
used  in  place  of  exact  decimals: 


Exposure 

Value 

.3 


A  U.vS. 

4.5  1.25 

5.6  2.  .5 
6.3                    2.5  .6 

7.7  3.7  .9 
8.                     4.                      1. 

11.  8.  2. 

16.  16.  4. 

22.  32.  8. 

32.  64.  16. 

45.  128.  32. 

64.  256.  64. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  correct  exposure 
with  any  stop  is  known,  the  cor- 
rect exposure  with  any  other  stop 
can  be  readily  determined.  For 
instance,  should  the  correct  ex- 
posure with  stop  4   (/.8)  be  Moo 


of  a  second,  then  with  stop  fA.5 
it  would  be  %o  of  Moo  or  %ooo 
which  is  about  Vsso  of  a  second, 
while  with  stop  16  it  would  be  4 
times  Moo  or  -^5  of  a  second. 

The  stop  markings  1,  2,  3  and 
4  are  sometimes  placed  on  certain 
cameras  that  are  used  chiefly  for 
making  snapshots. 

Stop  1  is  intended  for  general 
snapshot  work.  Stop  2  is  to  be 
used  for  snapshots  when  the  sub- 
ject is  in  intense  sunlight  and  no 
dark  objects,  such  as  trees  or 
buildings,  are  included  in  the 
field  of  view.  These  conditions 
are  seldom  found  elsewhere  than 
on  the  seashore  or  in  the  desert. 
Stops  3  and  4  are  for  time  ex- 
posures only.  The  use  of  these 
stops  is  tuWy  explained  in  the 
manuals  that  are  furnished  with 
the  cameras. 


--Tiirm 
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TO  OUR  READERS 


WE  wish  to  help  you  make 
better  pictures.  Whether 
you  are  a  beginner  or  an 
advanced  worker  we  desire  that 
you  should  make  constant  prog- 
ress, along  both  technical  and 
artistic  lines. 

The  individual  who  relies  solely 
on  his  own  experience  gains  prac- 
tical knowledge  slowly.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  single  individual 
is  necessarily  less  comprehensive 
than  the  experience  of  a  multitude 
of  individuals. 

We  are  in  possession  of  the 
technical  knowledge  gained  by 
many  scientific  investigators  and 
also  the  knowledge  acquired  from 
the  experiences  of  a  host  of  prac- 
tical workers,  whose  labors  have 
been  confined  exclusively  to  pho- 
tography for  many  years. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  avail 
yourself  of  this  knowledge  by  cor- 
responding with  us  regarding  any 
amateur  photographic  processes 
in  which  you  wish  to  become  pro- 
ficient. We  will  take  pleasure  in 
furnishing  the  necessary  infor- 
mation^  free  of  charge. 


By  sending  us  your  negatives 
and  prints  you  may  receive  our 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  By 
profiting  from  these  you  will  then 
more  readily  become  proficient. 
Give  complete  data  when  possible 
regarding  each  negative  and  print. 
We  wish  to  know  the  month,  the 
time  of  day  and  the  condition  of 
the  light  when  the  exposure  was 
made,  the  stop  and  shutter  speed 
used,  whether  the  negative  was  de- 
veloped in  the  tank  or  in  the  tray 
and  the  kind  of  developer  used. 
We  also  wish  to  know  the  name 
and  grade  of  paper  on  which  the 
print  was  made.  Both  negatives 
and  prints  will,  of  course,  be 
promptly  returned. 

Unless  negatives  are  sfent  with 
the  prints  it  will  be  impossible  to 
offer  comprehensive  criticism,  as 
only  by  examining  both  negative 
and  print  can  it  be  determined 
whether  the  print  is  the  best  the 
negative  can  yield. 

Address,  Kodakery, 
Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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The 

BROWNIE 
ENLARGING 
CAMERA 

With  such  simple  construc- 
tion— and  a  glance  at  the 
illustration  shows  you  how  very 
simple  this  is — it  naturally 
follows  that  the  manipulation 
of  the  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  is  anything  but  diffi- 
cult.    The  camera  is  always  in 

focus  so  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  slip  the  negative   in 

at  the  small  end  of  the  cone,  the  paper  in  at  the  other 

and  expose  to  daylight. 

Where  electricity  is  available,   the  Brownie  Enlargiiig 

Camera  Illuminator  (see  advertisement)    enables   yo2i    to 

utilize  it  as  a  prijiting  light. 

THE  PRICE. 

V.  p.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  %y^  jl5%  enlargements  from  1^  xSj^ 

negatives,  .....-- -    |1.75 

No.  2  Brownie  Post  Card  Enlarging  Camera,  for  3J<  x  5>^  enlargements 

from  2^  :x^Z'4  negatives  ...----.--  1.75 
No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  enlargements  from  2^  x  3^ 

negatives,  ..-.-- -      2.00 

No.  3  ditto,  for  6^  x  8^  enlargements  from  35^  x  4J<  negatives,  -  -  3.00 
No.  4  ditto,  for  8  x  10  enlargements  from  4x5  negatives  (will  also   take 

3K  x5>^  negatives),         -----------      4.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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Thoroughly  satisfactory  as  exposure 
by  daylight  is,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  amateur  wants  to  do  his 
enlarging  by  night.     With  the 


Brownie 
Enlarging 
Camera 
Illuminator 


the  field  of  usefulness  of  the  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera 
is  unrestricted — an  excellent  printing  light  of  known 
quality  is  provided  which  is  equally  efficient  by  day 
or  night. 

The  vSquare  end  of  the  Illuminator,  which  is  fitted 
with  opal  glass,  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  negative 
end  of  the  enlarging  camera,  the  electric  light  is  snapped 
on  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 


THE  PRICE. 
Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  Illuminator, 


$3.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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"  It  looks  like  paper  but  it  sticks  like  glue T 


Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue 

Eliminates  cockling  or  curling  on  even  the 
thinnest  album  leaf  and  insures  perfect  and 
permanent  contact  between  print  and  mount. 

Up  to  the  instant  that  the  hot  flat-iron  is 
applied,  Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue  may  be 
handled  exactly  like  paper — its  adhesive  qualities 
are  only  brought  out  by  heat. 

No  sticky  fingers — no  muss. 

THE  PRICE. 
Per  Per  Per  Per 

Package       Package    Gross  Package       Package    Gross 

2]i  X  3^,       3doz.,        $  .10      $  .25  4      x  5,           2  doz.,        $  .10  $  .55 

2%  X  4X,       3    "                .10          .35  5x7,           1     "                .10  1.10 

3K  X  3K,       3     "                .10          .35  6^  x  8>^,       1     "                .15  1.60 

3K  X  4J<,       3     "                .10          .35  8      X  10,         1     "                .20  2.15 
3i<  X  bYi,       2     "                .10          .55 

5  yards,  20  inches  wide,  per  roll,         - -  $  .75 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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An    unusually  efficient  camera  for  home 
portraiture 

Pocket  Premo  C 

Fitted  7vith   Kodak   Portrait  Attachment 

The  ground  glass  allows  you  to  focus  sharply  and 
compose  the  picture  just  as  you  want  it.  There  is  a 
rack  and  pinion  attachment  for  convenient  focusing  and 
you  can  use  films  or  plates  just  as  you  desire. 

Pocket  Premo  C  for  3^  x  A)i  pictures,  $12.00. 

Ditto,  for  3X  X  5^  pictures,  $15.00. 

Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  for  either  size,  $0.50 

Get  the  Ptemo  catalogue  from  your  dealer,  or  7vrite  us, 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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With  Eastman  Flash  Sheets 
and  the 


Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder 


the  amateur  is  well  equipped  for  successful  flash  light  work. 
The  flash  sheets  burn  slowly  giving  a  broad,  soft  light  and  the 
holder  adds  the  element  of  convenience,  allowing  the  amateur 
absolute  control  over  his  illumination. 

The  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder  is  of  light  metal  and  is 
provided  with  a  saw  tooth  for  holding  the  flash  sheet  in  position. 
The  sheet  is  ignited  from  the  back  of  the  holder  so  that  a  metal 
sheath  protects  the  operator  from  the  flash. 

The  price  of  the  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder  is  $i.oo. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

A  t  your  dealer's. 
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The  No.  0  Graphic  Camera 


l%x2l/2 

$50.2 


The  No.  0  Graphic  Camera  is  a  high  grade,  high 
speed,  fixed  focus  camera  for  negatives  i  f^  x  2  )^  on 
Eastman  daylight-loading  Kodak  Film.  The  lens  (Zeiss 
Kodak  Anastigmat  f,6.y — 3  inch)  gives  such  needle 
point  definition  that  enlargements  many  times  the  size 
of  the  negative  may  be  made,  retaining  all  the  snap 
and  brilliancy  of  the  contact  print.  The  No.  0  Graphic 
is  equipped  with  a  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  giving 
exposures  of  any  duration  from  "time"  to  i/5ooth  of  a 
second. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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TWO    KODAK   CONVENIENCES: 


The  Kodak 
Trimming  Board 


Many  a  picture  can  be  im- 
proved by  careful  trimming  and 

all  white  margins  should  be   exact.    This  simple  little  trimmer 
answers  every  purpose  of  the  amateur. 


THE  PRICE. 
No.  1,  capacity,  5x5  inches, 
No.  2,  capacity,  7x7  inches, 
Transparent  Trimming  Gauge  (extra) 


|0.40 
.60 
.20 


Kodak 
Magnesium 
Ribbon  Holder 


A  handy  little  apparatus  providing  a  strong  printing  light  for 
gas-light  papers  and  enabling  the  amateur  to  duplicate  exposures 
with  absolute  exactness.  The  alcohol  lamp  provides  a  convenient 
means  of  igniting  the  ribbon. 


THE  PRICE. 
Kodak  Magnesium  Ribbon  Holder, 
Alcohol  I^amp,  for  use  with  above, 


10.20 
.25 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Ai  your  dealer's. 


Just  one  good  print 
after  another  with 

VELOX 


the  photographic  paper  that  fully  satis- 
fies every  amateur  requirement. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the   Velo.v  Book. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


tLSFTTAK 
ANiCSTI  dMAT 


The  success  of  the  Kodak  Anastigmats  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  made  for  a  specific  purpose  and  fulfill  it. 

As  a  rule,  anastigmat  lenses  are  made  to  serve  a  dual 
purpose.  The  lens  that  is  to  cover,  say  a  4  x  5  plate,  at 
its  largest  opening,  is  intended  also  for  a  5  x  7  plate  as 
a  wide  angle  lens  when  used  with  a  smaller  stop.  It  is, 
therefore,  ground  to  hit  the  "  happ}  medium  "  and  serve 
both  purposes. 

The  Kodak  Anastigmats  have  no  such  handicap. 
They  are  ground  to  cover  only  the  particular  Kodak 
size  for  which  thej^  are  listed.  No  consideration  has  to  be 
given  to  anything  else  because  nothing  else  is  likel}"  to  be 
asked  of  them. 

The  result  is  that  they  give  the  utmost  in  efiiciency  for 
the  specific  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed — and  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  dual  purpose  lenses. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


KO  OAKERY 


MAGAZINE  7€>^  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


MAY.    1916 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.     CANADA 


The  novice  who  used  a 

Kodak  Film  Tank 

for  the  first  time  yesterday  got 
better  results  than  he  could  get 
by  tray  development  in  tv^enty 
years. 

''The  experience  is  in  the  taitk!' 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isnt  a  Kodak 


Across  Country 
Made  with  No.  3A  Special  Kodak,  by  Louis  S.  Crosby 


KODAKERY, 

^ouvnalJor<:Amateur  Thoio^raphers 


Published  Monthly — Yearly   Subscription,   50  Cents;   Single  Copies,   5   Cents. 


Vol,.  Ill 


MAY,  1916 


No.  7 


Rescuing  a  Wrecked  Seaplane 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


A  POPULAR  FALLACY 


WE  have  often  read  state- 
ments advising  photogra- 
phers not  to  make  exposures  im- 
mediately after  taking  the  camera 
out  of  doors  in  very  cold  weather, 
the  reason  offered  being,  that  cold 
air  will  cause  moisture  to  con- 
dense on  the  lens. 


The  fallacy  of  this  statement  is 
apparent  to  all  who  wear  eye 
glasses.  Glasses  "steam/'  that  is, 
they  condense  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  when  they  are  sud- 
denly taken  from  a  cold  to  a 
warm  place.  This  happens  when 
the  wearer  enters   a   room   after 
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Spring  Promises 
Made  with  No.  3  Folding  Kodak 


having  been  out  in  the  cold. 
Glasses  never  condense  moisture 
when  taken  from  a  warm  to  a 
cold  place.  If  they  did  the  mois- 
ture would  freeze  when  the  tem- 
perature is  below  32  degrees,  so 
both  eye  glasses  and  lenses  would 
become  coated  with  frost. 

Now  there  is  a  logical  reason 
why  exposures  should  not  be 
made  immediately  after  taking 
the  camera  out-doors  in  extremely 
cold  weather,  this  reason  being 
that  lenses  should  be  protected 
against  sudden  extreme  changes 
of  temperature.  This  is  satis- 
factorily  guarded   against  when 


the  camera  is  kept  closed,  prefer- 
ably in  its  carrying  case  or  in  the 
pocket,  for  10  or  15  minutes, 
permitting  the  lens  to  acquire  the 
temperature  of  the  air  gradually. 

On  entering  the  house  in  winter 
time  the  camera  should  not  be 
left  near  a  stove,  hot  air  register 
or  radiator. 

Though  very  few  amateurs 
have  probably  ever  given  any 
attention  to  the  precautions  we 
have  mentioned,  the  known  cases 
of  a  lens  having  been  injured  by 
neglect  of  these  precautions  are 
extremely  few.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, well  to  heed  them. 
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Three  Graces 
Made  with  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


PREMO  DEVELOPER  FOR  FILM  PACKS 


MANY  of  our  readers,  who 
have  availed  themselves  of 
our  offer  to  criticise  negatives  and 
prints,  have  sent  us  Film  Pack 
negatives  that  were  correctly  ex- 
posed but  under-developed.  Un- 
der-developed negatives  are  flat; 
they  have  too  little  contrast  be- 
tween the  lights  and  shadows, 
and  make  gray  or  weak  prints. 

The  only  way  to  under-develop 
negatives  is  to  remove  them  from 
the  developer  before  develop- 
ment is  complete. 


When  Premo  Film  Pack  neg- 
atives are  developed  with  Premo 
Tank  Powders,  for  20  minutes  at 
65  degrees,  they  will  be  correctly 
developed.  When  developed  with 
Kodak  Film  Tank  Powders,  for 
20  minutes  at  65  degrees,  they 
will  be  under-developed.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  can  be  cor- 
rectly developed  with  Kodak  tank 
powders,  but  when  this  is  done 
the  time  of  development  is  in- 
creased 50%,  which  means  they 
must    be    developed    30    minutes 


KODAKERY 


when    the     temperature     of    the 
developer  is  65  degrees. 

The  reason  for  this  is^  that 
while  Kodak  Roll  Film  and 
Premo  Film  Pack  Film  are  coated 
with  exactly  the  same  emulsion^ 
Film  Pack  Film  is  specially 
treated  to  prevent  abrasion.    This 


does  not  affect  the  speed  or 
quality,  but  it  does  affect  the  de- 
velopment of  the  film. 

To  avoid  confusion  and  to 
make  sure  of  obtaining  correctly 
developed  Film  Pack  negatives 
always  use  Premo  Tank  Powders 
for  developing  Premo  Film  Packs. 


^ 


CONTRAST  VELVET  VELOX 


SHOULD  you  have  negatives 
that  are  thin  and  flat,  or 
dense  and  flat,  from  which  you 
have  never  obtained  any  but  flat, 
unsatisfactory  prints,  try  print- 
ing them  on  Contrast  Velox. 

Contrast  Velox  yields  prints 
that  record  the  maximum  con- 
trast between  the  highest  lights 


and  deepest  shadows  of  the  nega- 
tive without  destroying  the  detail 
in  the  shadows.  This  feature,  of 
recording  shadow  detail  in  the 
print  and  at  the  same  time  retain- 
ing brilliancy  in  the  highlights, 
places  Contrast  Velox  in  a  class 
of  its  own.  It  can  be  obtained 
from  all  Kodak  dealers. 


Ill  Canadian  Waters 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak 
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SEWING  FOR  DOLLY 


*O^EwiNG  for  Dolly"  is  a  picture 
lO  that  appeals  to  all  observers. 
It  is  a  picture  that  will  always  be 
cherished  by  the  parents  and  will 
be  treasured  by  the  child  herself, 
because  of  the  sentiment  it  creates 
and    because    it    represents    the 


little  girl  exactly  as  she  appeared 
at  a  certain  age. 

Time  makes  rapid  changes  in 
the  appearance  of  growing  chil- 
dren. A  child  often  changes  more 
in  a  year  than  an  adult  changes 
in  a  decade,  and,  if  for  no  other 
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reason  than  for 
perpetuating 
memories  of  a 
child's  appear- 
ance at  various 
ages,  a  pictorial 
record  of  the 
child,  from 
babyhood  to 
maturity, 
should  be  ob- 
tained. 

Our  illustra- 
tion represents 
a  type  of  pic- 
ture that  can 
easily  be  made. 
The  playroom, 
the  children's 
corner,  wher- 
ever the  chil- 
dren love  to  spend 
indoors,    should    be 


"Window 


D 

Figure 


Firepl 


ace 


l^eflector 


D 

Camera' 


Showing  Arrangement  of  Figure,  Camera  and 
Reflector  in  Making  "Sewing  for  Dolly" 


their    time 
chosen   for 
the  setting  of  the  scene. 

How  was  "Sewing  for  Dolly" 
made.'*  The  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  picture  tell  the  story.  By 
projecting  a  line  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  shadow  of  the  box  to 
the  top  of  the  box  in  the  fore- 
ground, it  will  be  found  that  the 
principal  light  came  through  a 
window  that  was  about  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  fireplace.  The 
subdued  light  on  the  side  of  the 
face  suggests  that  a  reflector 
(probably  a  white  cloth  not  less 
than     three     feet     square)     was 


placed  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
figure,  in  such  a  position  that  it 
reflected  the  light  from  the  win- 
dow to  the  face.    See  diagram. 

When  the  subject  is  not  nearer 
than  4  feet  nor  farther  than  6 
feet  from  the  window  an  exposure 
of  from  3  to  9  seconds  with  stop 
8  (/.ll)  or  with  the  largest  stop 
on  cameras  that  have  neither  of 
the  stop  markings  we  have  men- 
tioned, should  be  ample,  when  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly  and  the 
window  receives  the  unobstructed 
light  (not  direct  sunlight  how- 
ever) from  the  sky,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  3,  at  any  season. 
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On  Special  Velox  from  Correctly  Exposed  but  Under-developed  Negative 

PRINTING  FROM  CORRECTLY  EXPOSED  BUT 
INCORRECTLY  DEVELOPED  NEGATIVES 


WHEN  a  correctly  exposed 
negative  has  been  correctly 
developed  the  contrast  between 
the  tones  (highlights/  halftones 
and  shadows)  will  be  correct. 
From  such  a  negative  a  good  print 
can  be  made  on  each  of  the  three 
grades  of  Velox  paper.  The  print 
on  Special  Velox  will  record  the 
same  degree  of  contrast,  the  print 
on  Regular  Velox  will  record 
slightly  more  contrast,  and  the 
print  on  Contrast  Velox  will  rec- 
ord much  more  contrast  than  is 
shown  by  the  negative.  This  was 
illustrated  in  our  April  number. 
A  correctly  exposed  negative 
that  has  been  under-developed  by 
removing   it  from   the   developer 


when  development  is  only  half 
completed,  will  possess  abundant 
detail  but  will  lack  sufficient  den- 
sity. There  will  be  too  little  con- 
trast between  the  tones.  Such  a 
negative  will  yield  a  flat  or  weak 
print  on  Special  Velox,  a  delicate 
print,  of  nearly  normal  contrast, 
on  Regular  Velox  and  a  brilliant 
print,  of  slightly  more  than  nor- 
mal contrast,  on  Contrast  Velox. 
In  a  correctly  exposed  negative 
that  has  been  over-developed  by 
leaving  it  in  the  developer  one 
and  one-half  times  as  long  as  it 
should  have  been,  the  contrast 
between  the  tones  will  be  too 
great.  Such  a  negative  will  not 
produce  a  soft  print.     The  print 
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On  Regular  Yelox  from  Co 


xposed  but  Under-developed  Negative 


on  Special  Velox  will  be  snappy 
and  brilliant^  the  print  on  Regular 
Velox  will  show  strong  contrasts 
and  the  print  on  Contrast  Velox 
will  be  extremely  contrasty. 

Our  illustrations  show  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  making  prints 


on  the  three  grades  of  Velox 
paper  from  under-developed  and 
over-developed  negatives  that 
were  correctly  exposed. 

As  a  standard  for  comparison 
we  reproduce  on  page  13  a  cor- 
rectly printed  and  correctly  de- 
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On  Contrast  Yelox  from  Correctly  Exposed  but  Under-developed  Negative 
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On  Special  Velox  from  Correctly  Exposed  but  Over-developed  Negative 


veloped  print  from  a  correctly 
exposed  and  developed  negative. 
The  fact  that  these  prints  were 
made  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  that  accompany 
every  package  of  Velox  paper  is 
evidence  that  no  special  skill  is 


needed  for  obtaining  results  simi- 
lar to  those  our  illustrations  show. 
By  profiting  from  these  demon- 
strated facts  you  can  readily 
select  the  grade  of  Velox  paper 
that  will  yield  prints  possessing 
either   the   same   degree   of   con- 


On  Regular  Velox  from  Correctly  Exposed  but  Over- developed  Negatiye 
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On  Contrast  Velox  from  Correctly  Exposed  but  Over-developed  Negativ 


contrast,  less  contrast  or  more  con- 
trast than  is  shown  by  negatives 
that  have  been  correctly  exposed 
and  not  hopelessly  incorrectly 
developed.  Remember,  however, 
that  incorrect  development  is 
avoidable  and  always  should  be 


avoided.  It  will  be  avoided  by 
developing  negatives  in  the  tank, 
according  to  the  tank  instructions. 
Next  month  we  will  explain 
and  illustrate  how  to  make  good 
prints  from  incorrectly  developed, 
over-exposed  negatives. 


Correctly  Printed  Print  from  a  Correctly  Exposed  and  Correctly  Developed  Negatiye 
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'3St    Mimt- 


Made  with  No.  1  Panoram  Kodak 


TALKS  ON  COMPOSITION 

BY   SIDNEY   ALLAN 

XII — Have  Your  Values  Correct 


BY  values  the  painter  under- 
stands the  accurate  relation 
of  one  tinted  plane  in  his  picture 
to  all  others.  That  is,  any  part  of 
the  entire  picture  area  must  be 
true  to  the  character  and  local 
color  of  whatever  object  it  repre- 
sents, and  its  strength  of  grada- 
tion towards  light  or  dark  must 
be  determined  by  the  remainder 
of  the  picture.  A  sheet  of  water 
must  look  like  water,  be  rendered 
light,  and  yet  not  as  light  as  the 
sky.  An  intervening  field,  no 
doubt,  will  be  darker  than  either 
water  or  sky,  but  it  will  still  be 
light  in  comparison  to  a  row  of 
trees  for  instance. 

In  photography,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  monochrome,  the  varia- 
tion of  tints  is  even  more  subtle 
than  in  any  color  interpretation. 
In  a  painting  two  planes  of  dif- 
ferent color  may  be  almost  alike 


in  strength  (which  often  becomes 
noticeable  only  when  reproduced 
in  black  and  white)  and  yet  the 
differentiation  of  the  two  colors 
makes  them  stand  out  against  each 
other.  In  the  picture  "Margaret," 
painted  by  Rosenthal,  we  notice 
a  certain  confusing  sameness  of 
values  in  the  hand  holding  the 
chain  and  in  the  texture  of  the 
chair  and  medallion.  The  chair 
may  be  a  gilded  one  and  the 
medallion  may  have  a  similar 
tinge  of  pale  gold.  Still,  there 
would  be  enough  differentiation 
in  the  two  yellows  to  separate 
them. 

In  a  monochrome  the  dark 
touches  and  highlights  had  to 
show  a  finer  variation.  For 
that  reason  the  photographer 
should  be  very  careful  in  com- 
bining objects.  He  should  study 
how  different  colors  and  textures 
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change  in  the  transformation 
from  real  life  to  a  monochrome, 
or  he  will  never  be  sure  of  the 
result. 

Of  this  consists  what  is  tech- 


nically called  values.  Refinement 
and  delicacy  of  tone,  and  the 
truthful  appearance  of  objects 
depends  largely  on  an  accurate 
rendering  of  values. 


"Margaret" 
From  the  Painting  by  A.  Rosenthal 
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Hay  Making  in  England 


Ferrying  in  Venice 
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Street  Vending  in  Russia 
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Logging  in  Georgia 


Milling  in  Mexico 
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FIGURES  IN  LANDSCAPE  PICTURES 


WOULD  landscape  pictures  be 
improved  if  they  included 
figures  or  images  of  objects  that 


are  not  part  of  the  landscape? 
They  would  if  something  is 
needed  in  the  foreground  or  middle 
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distance  for  balancing  the  com-  The  picture  on  page  18  repre- 

position,  or  for  emphasizing  the  sents  a  landscape  composition  that 

point  of  greatest  interest;  other-  needs  no  figure.     It  is  a  compo- 

wise  the  question  is  debatable.  sition,  howevei,  in  which  a  figure 
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can  advantageously  be  intro- 
duced if  desired.  The  figure  of 
a  human  beings  or  of  an  animal^ 
would  lend  animation  to  the 
scene. 

At  which  position  within  the 
picture  area  would  you  place  the 
figure.'*  By  referring  to  Sidney 
Allan's  article,  "Talks  on  Com- 
position," published  in  our  July, 
1915,  number,  you  will  learn  that 
if  the  figure  is  to  be  the  principal 
object  of  interest  it  must  not  be 
placed  in  the  center  nor  near  the 
margins,  but  must  be  somewhere 
within  the  lines  we  have  drawn 
in  the  picture  on  the  preceding 
page.  Byplacing  a  piece  of  paper, 
representing  an  imaginary  figure. 


Bubbles 

Made  with  No.  2  Brownie 


at  different  positions  within  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  lines  you 
will,  most  likely,  decide  the  fig- 
ure should  occupy  the  place  we 
have   marked  with   a   cross. 

Would  the  introduction  of  a  fig- 
ure require  a  longer  exposure  than 
would  be  given  for  the  landscape 
alone  .^  If  you  wished  to  record 
the  detail  in  a  dark  figure,  or 
wished  to  make  a  portrait,  it 
would;  otherwise  it  would  not. 

Our  picture  shows  snow  clearly 
outlined  against  the  sky  while  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly.  This 
indicates  the  exposure  was  made 
through   a    color   filter. 

With  the  Kodak  Color  Filter 
an  exposure  of  %  second,  using 
stop  16,  between  the  hours  of  8 
and  11  and  1  and  4  in  March, 
should  be  about  correct  for  a 
similar  subject. 

Where  the  portrait  of  a  human 
being  is  to  be  the  principal  object 
of  interest  in  the  picture,  the  ex- 
posure, during  the  hours  we  have 
stated,  should  be  about  1  second 
with  stop  8  (/.ll)  through  a 
Kodak  Color  Filter,  when  the  face 
of  the  subject  is  in  the  shade. 

Should  you  possess  landscape 
pictures  that  seem  to  lack  some- 
thing, apply  the  method  of  criti- 
cism we  have  suggested,  then  you 
will  appreciate  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  pictures  that  are  pictorial 
and — satisfying. 


Tlie   Grindelwald 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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Launching  a    Submarine 

Made  with  a  Graflex 


READ  THE  MANUAL 


AN  instruction  book,  known  as 
L.a  manual,  is  furnished  with 
every  hand  camera  sold  by  Can- 
adian Kodak  Co.,  Limited.  Ex- 
perience has  proven  that  by  fol- 
lowing the  instructions  contained 
in  the  manual  even  a  novice  can 
make  good  pictures,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  clearly  explaining  how  to 
operate  the  camera,  it  tells  how  to 
develop  negatives,  how  to  make 
prints,  how  to  make  pictures  by 
flashlight,  the  exposure  to  give 
and  the  stop  to  use  for  photo- 
graphing interiors,  tells  how  to 
intensify  and  reduce  incorrectly 


developed  negatives  and  contains 
much  other  information  of  value 
to  the  photographer. 

The  editors  of  Kodakery  are 
daily  writing  letters  answering 
questions  for  their  readers  which 
are  fully  answered  in  the  manual 
which  the  photographer  doubtless 
possesses.  When  a  photographic 
problem  arises  you  may  often  save 
time  by  first  consulting  the  man- 
ual. If  it  does  not  solve  your 
problem  then  promptly  write  to 
the  editors  of  Kodakery,  who  will 
take  pleasure  in  solving  it  for  you. 

Always    preserve    the    manual 
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The  Spectacle 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  by  J.  A.  Heir 


and  read  it  frequently.  When  you      you  will  have  a  good  start  along 
have  learned  all  it  can  teach  you,     the    photographic    road. 
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A  Good  Subject 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Brownie 


Busy 

Made  with  No.  2  Brownie 
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TO  OUR  READERS 


WE  wish  to  help  you  make 
better  pictures.  Whether 
you  are  a  beginner  or  an  ad- 
vanced worker  we  desire  that  you 
should  make  constant  progress, 
along  both  technical  and  artistic 
lines. 

The  individual  who  relies  solely 
on  his  own  experience  gains  prac- 
tical knowledge  slowly.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  single  individual 
is  necessarily  less  comprehensive 
than  the  experience  of  a  multi- 
tude of  individuals. 

We  are  in  possession  of  the 
technical  knowledge  gained  by 
many  scientific  investigators  and 
also  the  knowledge  acquired  from 
the  experiences  of  a  host  of  prac- 
tical workers,  whose  labors  have 
been  confined  exclusively  to  pho- 
tography for  many  years. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  avail 
yourself  of  this  knowledge  by 
corresponding  with  us  regarding 
any  amateur  photographic  pro- 
cesses in  which  you  wish  to  be- 
come proficient.  We  will  take 
pleasure  in  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary information,  free  of  charge. 


By  sending  us  your  negatives 
and  prints  you  may  receive  our 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  By 
profiting  from  these  you  will  then 
more  readily  become  proficient. 
Give  complete  data  when  possible 
regarding  each  negative  and  print. 
We  wish  to  know  the  month,  the 
time  of  day  and  the  condition  of 
the  light  when  the  exposure  was 
made,  the  stop  and  shutter  speed 
used,  whether  the  negative  was 
developed  in  the  tank  or  in  the 
tray  and  the  kind  of  developer 
used.  We  also  wish  to  know  the 
name  and  grade  of  paper  on 
which  the  print  was  made.  Both 
negatives  and  prints  will,  of 
course,  be  promptly  returned. 

Unless  negatives  are  sent  with 
the  prints  it  will  he  impossible  to 
offer  comprehensive  criticism,  as 
only  by  examining  both  negative 
and  print  can  it  be  determined 
whether  the  print  is  the  best  the 
negative  can  yield. 

Address  Kodakery, 
Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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By  increasing  the  Kodak's 
Jield  of  usefttlness. 


The  Kodak 

Portrait 

Attachment 


puts  added  pleasure  in  amateur  photography. 

Head  and  shoulder  portraits,  "close-ups"  of  every 
description  are  easily  obtained  through  its  means. 
It's  simply  an  extra  lens  which,  when  slipped  on  over 
the  regular  lens  equipment,  brings  nearby  objects — 
objects  within  arm's  length  if  you  will — into  sharp 
focus. 

It  costs  but  fifty  cents. 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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Tivo  first  aids  to  the  time  exposure : 


The  Universal 
Clamp 

A  tripod  substitute  which,  when  at- 
tached to  a  chair,  fence,  automobile — in 
fact  any  rigid  support,  renders y«//  tripod 
service.  So  light  and  small  that  it  slips 
into  any  pocket  conveniently. 


Universal  Clamp,  -  -  -  -  -  |  .75 


The  Kodak  Metal  Tripod 


Rigid  in  construction,  easy  to 
set  up  and  take  down  —  con- 
veniently handy,  always. 


7  Models,  Prices  ....  |2.50  to  $6.25 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

A  t  your  dealer's. 
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VELOX  TRANSPARENT 
WATER  COLOR  STAMPS 

offer  "  something-to-do  "  on  the  shut-in  days  or  during 
the  long  evenings.  You  will  find  the  coloring  of  prints 
and  enlargements  thoroughly  delightful  work  and  the 
ease  with  which  artistic  results  can  be  secured  will  be  a 
revelation. 

The  colors  are  self- blending  and  the  book  of  directions 
is  specific.  To  get  the  results  you  are  after,  you  have 
but  to  follow  directions. 

THE  PRICE. 

Book  of  Velox  Water  Color  Stamps  (12  colors),         -         -         -        $  .25 
Complete  Velox  Water  Color  Outfit,  including  book  of  color 

stamps,  3  brushes  and  palette,     ------  .75 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO, 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


LIMITED 
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A  camera  of  exceptional  capabilities 

Film  Plate  Premo 

special 

This  camera  is  not  only  equipped  with  Zeiss 
Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /.6.3,  and  high  speed  com- 
pound shutter,  but  it  takes  films  or  plates  with  equal 
facility  and  offers  the  advantage  of  ground  glass  focusing 
with  either. 

The  scope  of  this  camera  for  amateur  photography  is  prac- 
tically unlimited.  Under  all  conditions  where  amateur  pictures 
can  be  made,  it  will  produce  results  of  the  highest  character. 
And  it  is  light,  compact  and  convenient. 

Price  for  Z%  x4K  pictures,  $50.00  ;  3^:  x  5^  pictures,  $60.00 
Premo  catalogue  at  all  dealers',  or  mailed  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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C.K.  Tested  Chemicals 

are  exactly  what  the  name  implies 
— chemicals  that  have  been  care- 
fully tested  by  Canadian  Kodak 
Co.,  Limited,  and  found  to  fulfill  its 
necessarily  exacting  requirements. 

Look  for  the  seal- 
it  makes  you  certain : 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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The 

BROWNIE 
ENLARGING 
CAMERA 

With  such  simple  construc- 
tion— and  a  glance  at  the 
illustration  shows  you  how  very 
simple  this  is — it  naturally 
,w^r^|M  follows  that  the  manipulation 
of  the  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  is  anything  but  diffi- 
cult. The  camera  is  always  in 
focus  so  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  slip  the  negative  in 
at  the  small  end  of  the  cone,  the  paper  in  at  the  other 
and  expose  to  daylight. 

Where  electricity  is  available,  the  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  Illuminator  enables  you  to  utilize  it  as  a  print- 
ing light. 

THK  PRICE. 
V.  p.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  8JJ  x5>^  enlargements  from  If^  xij^ 

negatives, |1.75 

No.  2  Brownie  Post  Card  Enlarging  Camera,  for  3J^  x  h%  enlargements 

from  V/^  X  Zhi  negatives 1.75 

No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  enlargements  from  V/^  x  3Ji 

negatives,  -- .._..      2.00 

No.  3  ditto,  for  6^  x  8J^  enlargements  from  Z\i  x  45<  negatives,        -        -      3.00 
No.  4  ditto,  for  8  x  10  enlargements  from  4x5  negatives  (will  also  take 

3J<x5ji  negatives), 4.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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There  is  just  one 

temperature  at  which  a 

solution  do 

es  its  best  work. 

Eastman 

Thermometer 

Thermometer 

JV 

Stirring  Rod 

5 
1 

M 

Absolutely  accur- 
ate.       Convenient 
for    either  tray  or 
\      tank  development 
i      although       partic- 
j       ularly  adapted    to 
\      the  latter  because 
of  its  hook  top  and 
curved  back. 

Combines  a  reliable 
thermometer    with     a 
handy    stirring    rod. 
The   flat    end    will    be 
found  useful  for  crush- 
ing chemicals. 

\ 

Price,  %  .65 

■J 

Price,   $  .75 

* 

9 

CANADIAN  K 

ODAK  CO.,  LIMITEI 

D 

TOROI 

MTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 

-N. 


The  best  print  you  can  get  on 

VELOX 

is  the  best  print  you  can  get. 


You  will  find  many  a  valuable  photographic 
pointer  in  the  Velox  Book.  It's  free  and  your 
dealer  would  be  glad  to  give  you  one — or  we 
will  vsend  it  to  you  if  you  like. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


The  New  3^ 

KODAK 


$27. 
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THE  LENS.  The  Kodak  Anastigmaty.7.7  has  a  trifle  more  speed 
than  the  best  of  the  Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses  and  in  quality  (depth, 
sharpness  and  flatness  of  field)  is  fully  the  equal  of  the  best  anastig- 
mats.  Other  anastigmat  lenses  are  made  to  fulfill  a  dual  purpose  ; 
they  cover  a  certain  size  at  their  largest  opening  and  cover  a  larger 
size  as  wide  angle  lenses,  when  used  with  a  smaller  stop.  They  are, 
therefore,  corrected  with  a  view  to  this  double  purpose. 

The  Kodak  Anastigmat  does  not  pretend  to  cover  a  larger  area  than 
that  for  which  it  is  listed.  But  for  its  specific  work,  covering  with 
minute  sharpness  the  area  which  it  is  supposed  to  cover,  none  is  better. 
This  also  means  a  saving  in  manufacturing.  Which  explains  why  we 
can  sell  it  at  a  lower  price  than  the  other  high-grade  anastigmats. 

THE  AUTOGRAPHIC  FEATURE.— Yo\x  can  make  sure,  can 
write  the  date  and  title  on  the  film,  permanently,  at  the  time  you 
make  the  exposure.  After  the  last  exposure  you  can  similarly  write 
your  name  on  the  film — an  identifying  mark  that  is  valuable  when 
you  send  your  work  to  the  finisher.  And  this  "Autographing"  the 
film  is  a  matter  of  seconds  only. 

No.  3A  Autographic  Kodak,  (3J^x5^),  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens/7.7,    $27.50 

All  dealers'. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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MAGAZINE  T^^AAVATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


JUNE,    1916 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


KODAK  DOMINATES 

Not  alone  because  it  is  first  in  photographic  invention 
and  progress,  but  because  it  so  encourages  and  rewards 
the  taking  of  infinite  pains  that  honest  workmanship 
has  become  a  habit  in  the  Kodak  factories. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isnt  a  Kodak 


Church  of  Bavino,  Lake  Maggiore,  Italy 
Made    with    No.    3A    Folding   Pocket    Kodak 
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No.  8 


Solitary  Pleasure 
Made    with    No.    3A    Folding    Pocket    Kodak 


TIMELY   HINTS 

THESE  balmy  days  of  May  are  our  readers  by  way  of  precaution 

making  us  think  of  vacation,  against  grievous   disappointment 

but  despite  the  call  of  the  out-  in  the  use  of  their  trusty  Kodaks 

doors,  we  have  constrained  our-  during  the  ensuing  months, 
selves  to  set  down  a  few  hints  to  Your   Kodak  deserves   a  thor- 
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In  Venice 

Made   with    No.    3A    Folding   Pocket    Kodak 


^ 

■  1  '-^     f  ^J 

■ 

The  Shepherd 

Made   with   a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 


ough  examination  to  make  sure 
of  its  being  in  good  working 
order.  Dust  out  the  bellows  and 
clean  the  lenses.  A  roll  or  two 
of  film  exposed  now  may  reveal 
trouble  you  never  suspected. 
There's  no  harm  in  being  sure  cf 
your  camera,  and  if  you  are  in 
any  doubt,  ask  your  dealer  to 
look  it  over  for  you. 

Some  folks  pack  a  Kodak  in  a 
trunk  as  if  it  were  a  tin  of  bis- 
cuits or  a  collar-box.  Baggage 
men  hand  out  cruel  treatment  to 
trunks  and  similar  heavy  pack- 
ages— you  can  well  imagine  how 
little  good  it  does  your  Kodak  to 
be  bumped  and  rolled  around  on 
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In  the  Forest  near  Chamoix,  France 


the  station  platform  or  on  a  dock. 
You  have  seen  other  people's 
baggage  undergo  this  savage 
handling,  so  you  ought  not  to  ex- 
pose your  Kodak  to  such  abuse. 
The  best  way  to  carry  a  Kodak 
is  in  a  case  on  your  shoulder,  or 
at  least  give  it  a  place  in  your 
club  bag,  where  the  R.  R.  minions 
can't  bounce  it 
around. 

Now  about  your 
supply  of  film — be 
sure  you  have  rea- 
sonably fresh  film. 
Take  your  Tank 
Developer  along 
and  develop  the 
rolls  promptly,  for 
once  the  negatives 
are    made    there's 


not  much  harm  can  com,e  to  them 
from  humidity,  though  it  will 
play  the  mischief  with  undevel- 
oped films. 

Printing  is  easily  done,  even 
under  canvas,  if  you  have  a 
supply  of  Kodak  Magnesium 
Ribbon  Holders,  which  can  be 
packed  into  odd  corners  of  your 
baggage,  and  the 
necessary  paper 
and  chemicals  may 
be  taken  along  as 
readily.  Chemicals 
in  tubes  are  pre- 
ferable. 

Regarding     e  x  - 
posures,    the    best 


On   the  Farm 


rule  to  follow  is  to 
give    somewhat 


Made    with    a    Vest    Pocket    Kodak    '"OrC  exposure  than 
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you  figure  is  right,  the  sole  ex- 
ception being  in  the  case  of  the 
brilliant  mirror-like  surface  of 
water.  It  is  better  to  be  a  trifle 
over  than  a  great  deal  under. 
Our  March  number,  page  22, 
gives  a  practical  rule  of  thumb 
for  outdoor  exposures  ;  any  reader 
may  have  a  copy  of  this  rule 
in  leaflet  form  for  the  asking. 
Finally,  if  there's  a  picture  to 


be  made  of  a  subject  that's  par- 
ticularly desirable,  but  available 
only  once,  make  sure  of  getting 
a  good  print,  by  making  three 
exposures,  as  outlined  in  our 
September,  1915,  number.  The 
first  should  be  the  exposure  you 
think  correct,  the  second  one- 
third  of  this,  and  the  third  three 
times  the  exposure  you  think  cor- 
rect. One  of  these  should  give  a 
good  print. 


Thatched  Cottages,  Rural  iMiglaiul 
Made  with  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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COMING 

OUT 

PARTY 


Made  with  Xo.  lA  Kodak 
by  Mary  Schneider 
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No.  1 — Landscape  at  Easthampton,  Mass. 


PICTURE-THINKING 

BY    BAYARD    BREESE    SNOWDEN 

Illustrated  by  the  A  uthor 


ttv^yHAT  is  the  matter  with  my 

VV  prints  ?    They  look  so  dull 

and  uninteresting.    I  wonder  why 

I    do    not    get   photographs    that 

seem  worth  looking  at." 

A  great  many  answers  might 
be  given  to  this  rather  common 
question^  but  unless  the  trouble 
has  been  a  failure  to  perform 
correctly  the  technical  processes 
of  exposure,  development,  and 
printing,  answers  would  mostly 
simmer   down   to  this :      You   do 


not  do  enough  picture-thinking. 
And  what  is  picture-thinking.^ 
Picture-thinking  is  a  habit  ac- 
quired sooner  or  later  by  every 
amateur  whose  results  attract 
notice.  By  the  truly  artistic 
(who  are  few)  it  is  acquired  in- 
stinctively, but  with  most  of  us 
it  is  the  fruit  of  patient  obser- 
vation and  study.  It  is  the  habit 
of  thinking  out  one's  exposures 
beforehand — days,  weeks,  some- 
times even  months  ahead. 
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A  Planned  Landscape  with  Clouds 


Many  fine  Kodak  pictures  are 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
It  is  the  virtue  of  the  quick-acting 
film  camera  that  swift  judgments 
of  what  is  worth  while  may  be 
made  the  most  of  by  its  use.  But 
the  experienced  and  successful 
Kodaker  does  not  rely  on  these 
chance  impulses  to  any  great 
extent.  Most  of  his  pictures  rep- 
resent much  previous  thought. 
They  are  the  result  of  picture- 
thinking. 

The  picture-thinking  Kodaker 
has  his  eye  out  for  "likely"  sub- 


jects wherever  he  happens  to  be. 
When  he  walks  to  and  from  his 
office,  when  he  gets  on  the  trolley, 
when  he  takes  a  trip  to  a  neigh- 
boring city,  he  keeps  his  senses 
alert  for  the  picture  possibilities 
about  him.  He  studies  the  effect 
of  various  lightings  and  weather 
upon  the  scenes  of  his  daily  life. 
When  he  sees  a  picture  he  likes  he 
considers  whether  some  such  view 
is  not  possible  under  certain  con- 
ditions in  his  own  neighborhood. 
By  thinking  pictures  in  these  and 
other   ways   he   stores    his   mind 
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No.  3— A  City  Shower  That  Was  Watched  For 

Made  with  No.  lA  Kodak 


with  a  list  of  subjects  on  which  to 
expose  when  conditions  are  right 
and  he  has  the  time  to  serve. 

To  exemplify.  Look  at  Picture 
1.  What  is  the  matter  with  it? 
The  view  looked  beautiful  in  the 
finder,  but  the  print  does  not 
satisfy.  Reason:  Lack  of  picture- 
thinking.  The  thoughtful  ama- 
teur knows  enough  not  to  take 
such  a  picture  on  a  cloudless  day. 
Now  look  at  Picture  2.  This  is 
different — the  kind  the  other  fel- 
low takes.  It  is  the  result  of 
picture-thinking.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  point  of  view,  and  the 
time  of  day,  were  decided  months 
before  the  exposure  was  made,  so 
that  when  a  certain  afternoon 
arrived  with  a  blue  skv  and  cum- 


ulus clouds  I  posted  with  all 
speed  to  the  chosen  spot. 

Take  another  example.  A  city 
street  is  not  ordinarily  a  subject 
to  inspire  your  Kodak.  But  when 
you  get  into  the  picture-thinking 
habit  you  notice  how  pleasing  it 
looks  under  certain  atmospheric 
conditions — in  a  snow-storm,  for 
instance,  or,  as  in  Picture  8,  dur- 
ing a  summer  shower.  Will  you 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  this 
apparently  chance  snapshot  was 
preconceived  a  long  time  ahead, 
so  that  as  soon  as  I  saw  a  storm 
brewing  I  boarded  a  trolley  for 
the  city?  Made  from  under  an 
awning  with  my  No.  lA  Kodak 
^^o  of  a  second  at  /:8. 

Picture  4  shows  a  different  sort 
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No.  4 — In  a  New  England  Town 

Made  with  No.  lA  Kodak 


of  subject.  It  represents  what 
is  to  me  a  very  attractive  view 
in  a  very  attractive  New  Eng- 
land towi.  But  the  picture  was 
not  by  any  means  a  chance  snap- 
shot. The  subject  had  been  in  my 
mind  for  five  years,  until  a  Kodak 
visit  made  the  exposure  possible. 
In  this  case  as  in  Picture  2  the 
best  time  of  day  for  exposure  had 
previously  been  noted. 

Just  one  more  picture,  No.  5. 
This  little  water  view  has  certain 
faults  in  composition,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  here, 
but  as  a  typical  harbor  scene  it  is 
fairly  successful.  There  are  tones 
in  the  water  and  clouds  in  the  sky. 
I  was  lucky,  you  say.  Yes,  lucky 
to  get  such  a  morning  during  my 


No.  5 — In  th?  Harbor 

Madp  with  No.  lA  Kodnk 
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two-week's  visit.  But  it  was  pic- 
ture-thinking which  kept  me  from 
exposing  on  the  other  thirteen 
days,  and  which  sent  me  to  the 
boat-house   with   a   Kodak   Color 


Filter    in    my    pocket    when    the 
lighting  was  right. 

Picture-thinking  will  tone  up 
your  negatives  and  double  your 
enjoyment  of  Kodaking.    Try  it. 


THE    WALLS   OF    MY    DEN 


THIS  halting  article  has  been 
prompted  by  personal  experi- 
ence with  enlarging,  as  shown  on 
the  walls  of  my  den. 

The  writer  has  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  at  photographic  ex- 
hibitions just  drinking  in  the 
comments  of  the  casual  observer, 
the  average  person  who  takes 
such  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of 
using  his  camera,  and  he  feels 
certain  that  nothing  pleases  the 
average  amateur  more  than  to 
have  enlargements  from  his  fav- 
orite negatives. 

Bigness  in  itself  does  not  :.t- 
tract  and  hold,  but  the  revelation, 
in  large  proportion,  of  the  fascin- 
ating features  of  a  good  negative 
does  prove  attractive  and  inter- 
esting, especially  to  the  maker 
of  the  original. 

The  average  amateur  is  both 
thrilled  and  bewildered  by  a  dis- 
play of  enlargements ;  thrilled  by 
the  desire  for  similar  pictures  of 
subjects   interesting  to  him,  but 


bewildered  by  the  apparently  in- 
superable difficulty  and  expense 
of  obtaining  them.  And  yet,  io 
secure  enlargements  of  film  neg- 
atives, is  a  matter  of  ease  and 
small  expense  to  one  who  under- 
stands the  everyday  process  of 
print-making;  the  actual  work  of 
enlarging  is  as  simple  as  can  be, 
if  a  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera 
is  used. 

This  is  scarcely  the  place  to 
go  into  the  details  of  using  the 
Brownie  Enlargers,  a  description 
of  which  is  given  in  the  Kodak 
catalogue,  but  it  is  the  place  to 
dwell  on  two  points  that  are  es- 
sential to  success. 

First  of  all,  read  the  instruc- 
tions that  go  with  the  camera, 
and  master  the  assembling  of  the 
different  parts — they  are  few — 
which  make  up  the  camera. 
Don/t  begin  to  enlarge  before 
you  know  absolutely  where  each 
part  should  go,  and  what  it  con- 
tributes   to   producing   the  large 
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picture.  Don't  be  hasty  and 
jump  to  conclusions,  if  you  would 
succeed. 

Once  having  mastered  the  de- 
tails of  assembling  the  camera, 
the  next  important  thing  is  to 
understand  how  to  make  the  ex- 
posure. If  you  are  using  day- 
light, it  is  not  direct  sunlight  you 
want,  but  rather  the  even,  soft 
diffusion  of  reflected  light  from 
the  sky.  The  directions  are  quite 
explicit  on  this  important  point, 
and  they  must  be  heeded,  shady 
places  being  avoided,  for  they 
will  make  even  illumination  of 
the    negative    impossible. 

Of  course,  the  Brownie  En- 
larging Cameras  may  be  used  at 
night,  by  use  of  the  special  Il- 
luminator, to  be  had  at  a  price 
of  three  dollars  and  a  half. 

For  artificial  light.  Bromide 
Paper  is  preferable,  but  this 
Paper,  as  well  as  Velox,  may  be 
used  with  dayligtit  exposures,  and 
to  print  the  larger  sheets  of 
paper  is  in  no  way  different  from 
ordinary  printing. 

A  true  saying,  worthy  of  being 


accepted  by  all  my  fellow  ama- 
teurs, is  that  the  best  camera 
with  which  to  make  an  enlarge- 
ment, is  the  camera  that  made 
the  original  negative,  the  only 
qualification  to  this  being  that 
the  arrangement  of  such  an 
equipment  may  require  some 
"handiness,"  which  most  people 
have. 

Clear  directions  for  making 
your  own  enlarging  equipment, 
with  the  help  of  your  own  cam- 
era, are  given  in  a  little  booklet 
"Bromide  Enlarging  With  A 
Kodak,"  which  any  dealer  should 
be  able  to  supply  gratis. 

Of  course,  we  all  made  a  few 
miscues  when  we  first  took  to 
making  contact  prints,  but  we 
profited  by  experience  and  quick- 
ly caught  on.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  making  enlarged  pictures. 
Experience  makes  perfect,  and 
one  had  better  not  start  if  he  is 
beset  by  a  conviction  of  failure. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  use 
a  little  care  and  to  profit  by 
mistakes,  I  can  promise  the 
opening  up  of  the  most  delightful 
field  of  photographic  work. 


WHERE  TO  PLACE  THE  PRINTING  MASK 

WHEN  making  prints  with  and  the  printing  paper,  that  both 
white  margins  place  the  marginal  and  central  parts  of 
printing  mask  under  the  negative,  the  print  may  be  as  sharp  as  the 
instead  of  between  the  negative      negative. 
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IF 

If  Kodakery  has  benefited  you  Kodak,  tell  your  friends.  The 
in  any  way,  if  it  has  helped  you  subscription  price  is  but  fifty 
derive  more  pleasure  from  your      cents    for  twelve  numbers. 


A  Corner  ot  Uid  Amsterdam 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak 
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The    Standard  Print 


PRINTING   FROM   INCORRECTLY   DEVELOPED 
OVER-EXPOSED    NEGATIVES 


A  PRINTABLE  ovcr-exposed  neg- 
ative is  one  that  received  not 
more  than  about  thirty  times  the 
correct    exposure    and    was    not 


hopelessly  incorrectly  developed. 

Auj   unprintable    over-exposed 

negative  is  one  that  either  received 

more    than    about    30    times-  the 


Print  from  Over-Exposed  Under-Developed  Negative  on   Special  Velox 
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Print   from   Over-Exposed  Under-Developed   Negative   on  Regular  Velox 


correct    exposure,    or    was    hope 
lessly    incorrectly   developed,   or 
was    ruined    by    having    received 
both  of  these  maltreatments. 

A  printable  over-exposed  nega- 
tive that  was  under-developed  by 


removing  it  from  the  developer 
when  development  was  only  half 
completed  Will  contain  an  excess 
of  detail  in  the  shadows,  with  very 
little  contrast  between  the  tones. 
Such  a  negative  is  thin  and  flat; 


Print    from    Over-Exposed    Under-Developed    Negative    on    Contrast    Velox 
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Print  from  Over-Exposed  Over-Developed  Negative   on   Special  Velox 


its  strongest  lights  lack  density. 
It  will  make  a  very  flat  print  on 
Special  Velox,  but  will  make  a 
soft  print  of  less  than  normal 
contrast  on  Regular  Velox  and 
a  good  print  of  nearly  normal 
contrast  on  Contrast  Velox. 


A  printable  over-exposed  nega- 
tive that  was  over-developed  by 
leaving  it  in  the  developer  one  and 
one-half  times  as  long  as  it  should 
have  been  will  be  very  dense,  but 
the  contrast  between  the  tones  will 
be  nearly  correct.     While  such  a 


Print  from  Over-Exposed  Over-Developed  Negative  on  Regular  Velox 
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negative  will  be  a  slow  printer  it 
will  make  a  soft  print  of  slightly 
less  than  normal  contrast  on 
Special  Velox,  a  brilliant  print  of 
slightly  more  than  normal  con- 
trast on  Regular  Velox,  and  a 
print  of  strong  contrasts  on  Con- 
trast Velox. 

From  what  has  been  demon- 
strated in  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding articles  on  printing  (pub- 
lished in  April  and  May)  it 
is  evident,  that  b}^  selecting  the 
grade  of  Velox  paper  the  nega- 
tive requires,  good  prints  can  be 
made  from  negatives  that  were, 
within  the  wide  limits  we  have 
stated,  both  incorrectly  exposed 
and  incorrectly  developed,  as 
easily  as  from  negatives  that 
were  correctly  exposed  and  cor- 
rectly developed. 


Next  month  we  will  explain 
and  illustrate  how  to  determine 
the  right  length  of  time  to  print. 


Tabby 
Made  with  No.  2  Brownie 
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Early  Method  of  Making  a  Silhouette  on  Chloride  of  Silver  Paper 
(From  an  old  print) 


THE   BEGINNINGS   OF   PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY    DR.     C.     E.     K.     MEES 


THE  first  person  to  notice  that 
chloride  of  silver  was  dark- 
ened by  light  seems  to  have  been 
J.  H.  Schulze^  who  made  the  dis- 
covery in  1732.  We  must,  there- 
fore, regard  Schulze  as  the  father 
of  photography.  In  1737  Hellot  in 
Paris,  was  trying  to  make  sympa- 
thetic inks,  that  is,  inks  that  would 
be  invisible  when  put  on  paper 
but  which  could  be  made  visible 
afterwards.  He  found  that  if  he 
wrote  on  paper  with  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  the  writing  would 
not  be  visible  until  the  paper  was 
exposed    to    the    light,    at    which 


time  it  would  turn  dark  and  could 
be  read.  However,  no  use  was 
made  of  these  discoveries  for  the 
purpose  of  making  pictures  until 
1802,  when  Wedgwood  published 
a  paper  entitled,  "An  Account 
of  a  Method  of  Copying  Paint- 
ings on  Glass  and  on  Making 
Profiles  by  the  Agency  of  Light 
upon  Nitrate  of  Silver." 

Now,  tiiis  reference  to  making 
profiles  is  a  reference  to  one  of  the 
forms  of  portraiture  which  pre- 
ceded photography.  Before  por- 
trait photography  was  discovered 
there  were  people  who  made  what 
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were  called  "silhouettes/'  which 
were  profile  pictures  cut  out  of 
black  paper  and  stuck  onto  white 
paper.  Some  of  these  silhouettists 
were  very  clever  indeed.  Others 
who  had  not  great  ability  ar- 
ranged their  sitter  so  that  they 
got  sharp  shadows  thrown  by  a 
lamp  onto  a  white  screen  and  this 
gave  them  the  profile  to  copy. 
Wedgwood  thought  that  instead 
of  cutting  out  the  silhouette  he 
might  print  this  profile  on  the 
screen  by  using  paper  treated  with 
silver  nitrate,  which  would  darken 
in  the  light.  Wedgwood  not  only 
used  his  new  process  to  record 
these  silhouettes,  but  he  tried  to 
take  photographs  in  what  was 
then  called  the  "camera  obscura," 


which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Kodak   of  to-day. 

The  camera  obscura  consisted 
of  a  box  with  a  lens  at  one  end  and 
a  ground  glass  at  the  other,  just 
like  a  modern  camera.  It  was 
used  by  artists  to  make  a  picture 
of  anything  they  wanted  to  draw, 
so  that  by  observing  the  picture 
on  the  ground  glass  they  could 
draw  it  more  easily.  Wedgwood 
tried  to  make  pictures  in  his  cam- 
era obscura  by  putting  his  pre- 
pared paper  in  the  place  of  the 
ground  glass.  His  paper,  how- 
ever, was  too  insensitive  to  ob- 
tain any  result;  but  Sir  Humph- 
rey Davy,  who  continued  Wedg- 
wood's experiments,  using  chlor- 
ide  of   silver   instead   of  nitrate. 


Feeding  Time 
Made   with   No.    3A   Folding   Pocket    Kodak 
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succeeded  in  making  photographs 
through  a  microscope  by  using 
sunlight.  These  are  apparently 
the  first  pictures  made  by  means  of 
a  lens  on  a  photographic  material. 
But  all  these  attempts  of  Wedg- 
wood and  Davy  failed  because  no 
method  could  be  found  for  mak- 
ing the  pictures  permanent.  The 
paper  treated  with  silver  chloride 
or  silver  nitrate  was  still  sensitive 
to  light  after  part  of  it  had  dark- 
ened, and  if  it  were  kept  it  soon 
went  dark  all  over  and  the  picture 
was  lost.  Davy  concludes  his  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  by  say- 
ing: "Nothing  but  a  method  of 
preventing    the    unshaded    parts 


from  being  colored  by  exposure  to 
the  day  is  wanting  to  render  this 
process  as  useful  as  it  is  elegant." 
This  much  needed  method, 
however,  remained  wanting  from 
1802  until  1839,  when  Sir  John 
Herschel  found  that  "hypo," 
which  he  had  himself  discovered 
in  1819,  could  dissolve  away  the 
unaltered  chloride  of  silver  and 
enable  him  to  "fix"  the  picture, 
as  the  process  has  been  called  ever 
since  Herschel  made  the  dis- 
covery, and  from  that  time  to 
this  hypo  has  been  the  mainstay 
of  the  photographer,  enabling 
him  to  fix  his  pictures  after  he 
has  obtained  them. 
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TO  OUR  READERS 


You  read  Kodakery  because 
you  are  interested  in  mak- 
ing pictures.  We  publish  Ko- 
dakery because  we  wish  to  assist 
you  in  making  good  and  then 
still  better  pictures. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  pho- 
tography Kodakery  will  start 
you  right — will  tell  you  how  to 
obtain  specific  results  without 
experimenting,  thus  saving  you 
both   time   and   money. 

If  you  are  an  advanced  worker 
Kodakery  will  add  to  your 
knowledge  of  photography,  thus 
assisting  you  in  advancing  still 
farther. 

Many  months  ago  we  began  in- 
viting our  readers  to  submit  their 
photographic  problems  to  us  for 
solution.  We  requested  them  to 
send  us  negatives  and  prints  for 
criticism  and  offered  to  furnish, 
by  correspondence,  information 
regarding  all  amateur  photo- 
graphic processes — these  services 
being  render*ed  free  of  charge. 

Kodakery  correspondence  has 
steadily  grown  until  it  has  be- 
come an  important  educational 
factor.  Many  of  our  readers  have 
informed  us  that  our  answers  to 
their  questions,  our  criticisms  and 
our  suggestions  have  proven  of 
great  help  to  them. 


We  have  available,  and  place 
at  your  disposal,  the  knowledge 
many  specialists  have  acquired 
from  laboratory  research.  We 
also  are  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  gained  by  a  host  of 
practical  workers  whose  labors 
have  been  confined  exclusively 
to  photography  for  many  years. 

If  you  wish  to  profit  from  this 
knowledge  correspond  with  us 
freely.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  your  letters. 

When  sending  prints  for  criti- 
cism, be  sure  also  to  sertd  the  neg- 
atives from  which  the  prints  were 
made.  We  wish  to  tell  you 
whether  the  negatives  were  rightly 
or  wrongly  exposed,  rightly  or 
wrongly  developed,  and  whether 
the  prints  were  rightly  or  wrongly 
made.  Give  complete  data,  when 
possible,  regarding  each  negative 
and  print.  We  wish  to  know  the 
month,  the  time  of  day,  the  con- 
dition of  light  when  the  exposure 
was  made,  the  stop  and  shutter 
speed  used,  whether  the  negative 
was  developed  in  the  tank  or  in 
the  tray  and  the  kind  of  developer 
used.  We  also  wish  to  know  the 
name  and  grade  of  paper  on 
which  the  print  was  made.  Both 
negatives  and  prints  will,  of 
course,  be  promptly  returned. 


address   all    communications, 

KODAKERY,    Canadian    Kodak    Co.,    Limited, 

Toronto,   Canada. 
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The  Walls  of  Your  Den 

May  be  made  into  a  picture  gallery  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  personal  value  with  en- 
largements from  your  favorite  negatives. 

At  small  expense  you  can  make  your  own 
enlargements  by  means  of  the  simple,  efficient 
Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras,  or  you  can  convert 
your  Kodak  into  an  enlarging  camera  by  follow- 
ing the  suggestions  given  in  the  booklet,  ^^ Bro- 
mide Enlarging  with  a  Kodak ^"^  a  copy  of  which 
any  dealer  will  supply  gratis. 

Tradition  notwithstanding,  the  sole  qualifica- 
tion for  making  enlargements,  is  ability  to  follow 
simple  directions. 

Any  one  who  has  made  satisfactory  contact 
prints  can  make  satisfactory  enlargements  with 
the  enlarging  cameras,  provided  he  will  use  a 
little  care  at  the  start  and  will  follow  the  clearly- 
worded  directions  accompanying  each  camera. 

There  are  Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras  for  all 
the  popular  sizes  of  amateur  negatives  from 
i^  X  2>^  up  to  4  X  5,  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1.75  to  $4.00. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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Kodak 

Safelight 

Lamp 


Professional  photographers  use  a  lamp  similar  in  construction 
to  the  Kodak  Safelight  Lamp— although  larger— because  it  offers 
them  the  absolute  safety   and   dependability  their  work  demands. 

The  Kodak  Safelight  I^amp,  especially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  amateur,  offers  him  these  same  qualities. 

It  will  inject  into  the  amateur's  dark  room  some  of  the 
efficiency  that  its  larger  counterpart  helps  to  secure  in  progressive 
studios. 

Where  electricity  is  available,  the  Kodak  Safelight  Lamp  will 
prove  a  worth-while  addition  to  the  dark  room  equipment. 

Made  of  metal — handsomely  finished. 

THE  PRICE 

Kodak  Safeligrht  Lamp,  including  Wratten  safelight  and 

four  feet  of  electric  light  cord,  with  socket,      -     -     -         $4.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

A  t  your  dealer's. 
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Close  to  nature  with  a  Kodak  and 

Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 

This  little  attachment — it  is  simply  an  extra 
lens — enables  you  to  work  so  close  to  your 
subject  that  the  result  is  practically  enlarge- 
ments at  first  hand.  By  its  means,  small  objects 
may  be  made  to  occupy  the  space  in  the  picture 
that  their  interest  deserves. 

And  it  costs  but  fifty  cents. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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A  supetiot  cameta  foz  super iot  2^2  x  4%  pictutes. 

Premoette  Jr, 

No.  lA  f.  7.  7. 

The  shape  of  the  2'/^  x  4^  size  lends  itself  to  especially 
pleasing  composition  for  subjects  of  almost  any  character. 

Here  is  a  camera  for  such  pictures,  so  simple  to  operate,  so 
light  and  compact,  so  carefully  equipped  and  tested,  and  so  inex- 
pensive that  it  will  make  a  convenient  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
equipment  of  any  amateur  photographer.  Loading  with  Premo 
Film  Pack,  fitted  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  and  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lensy".  7.  7,  the  quality  of  its  negatives  is  of  the  highest. 

Price,  $14.00 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealers',  or  mailed  direct  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 
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Eastman  Hard  Rubber  Print 
Paddle 

Out  of  the  developer  into  the  fixing 
bath  go  the  same  fingers.  Soon  there's 
trouble  from  Hypo  on  your  paper,  and 
in  the  developing  solution! 

Keep  your  fingers  free  from  Hypo 
by  the  use  of  a  print  paddle.  The  one 
illustrated  is  shaped  to  be  most  service- 
able in  moving  prints  about  while  they 
are  fixing.  Made  of  hard  rubber,  mould- 
ed around  an  aluminum  core,  non- 
absorbent,  acid  proof  and  practically 
indestructible.     The  price  is  40  cents. 

A  Stirring  Rod  of  the  same  material 
is  obtainable  for  25  cents. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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We  know  the  chemicals 
are  right  by  rigid  laboratory 
tests  —  you  know  they  are 
right  by  the  presence  of  this 
seal  on  the  container; 


We  are  both  certain, 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer' s 
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The  combinatiofi  of  the   Kodak   Film    Tank   ajtd    the 

Kodak    Amateur    Printer    makes    every    amateur 

his   own    finishing    department . 


The  Kodak  The  Kodak 

Amateur  Printer  Film  Tank 

Price  $6.00  Price  $2.j^  to  $8.00 

Side  by  side  in  the  bureau  drawer  or  on  the 
closet  shelf  when  not  in  use,  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank  and  Kodak  Amateur  Printer  may  be  con- 
verted into  your  finishing  department  in  a  twink- 
ling. And  then,  the  film  developed  and  the 
prints  made,  back  they  go  in  the  drawer  again. 

For  the  operation  of  the  Kodak  Amateur 
Printer  it  is  necessary  that  electricity  be 
available 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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as  there  are   amateur  negatives. 

It  is  the  photographic  paper 
that  poor  negatives  demand, 
good  negatives  deserve. 


'■t^ 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited, 
TORONTO.  CANADA. 

At  your  dealer's. 


A   note-book    that 
takes  pictures. 

A  camera  that 
takes  notes. 


The  Vest  Pocket 
Autographic  Kodak 

We  used  to  compare  the  V.  P.  K.  and  the  note  book  in  size. 
That  is  still  true — each  occupies  about  the  same  small  space  in  the 
pocket  or  hand-bag. 

Now,  however,  the  comparison  goes  still  further,  for  the  auto- 
graphic attachment  permits  you  to  date  and  title  each  negative  at  the 
time  you  make  the  exposure.  First-hand  information  jotted  down 
on  the  instant  becomes  a  part  of  the  negative  itself. 

The  Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak  may  be  carried  conven- 
iently always  and  the  resulting  story  will  be  complete — the  pictures 
plus  the  notes. 

Your  dealer  has  the  Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak,  at  $7.00,  or 
with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  /.  7.7,  at  $11.50. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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MAGAZINE  7^/- AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,     CANADA 


"KODAK" 

is  our  registered   and    common-  , 

law  Trade  Mark  and  cannot  be  ^ 

rightfully  applied  except  to  goods 
of  our  manufacture.  When  a 
dealer  tries  to  sell  you  under  the 
Kodak  name  a  camera  or  films 
or  other  goods  not  of  our  manu- 
facture you  can  be  sure  that  he 
has  an  inferior  article  that  he  is 
trying  to  market  on  the  Kodak 
reputation. 

If  it  isn  *t  an  Eastman  f  it  isn  V  a  Kodak, 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isnt  a  Kodak 


In  the  Grand  Canon,  Arizona 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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MY  KODAK  IS  MY  FRIEND 


BY    EDWARD    HUNGERFORD 


WHEN  a  man  has  had  his 
Kodak  for  nineteen  years, 
has  carried  it  for  more  than  400,- 
000  miles  over  the  face  of  the  land 
and  has  snapped  it  considerably 
more  than  12,000  times  he  may 
be    pardoned    for    having    some- 


thing like  an  animate  affection  for 
an  inanimate  object.  And  my 
affection  for  my  old  Number 
Four  Kodak  is  decidedly  animate. 
Once  when  I  had  left  it  behind 
me  in  the  well-filled  day-coach  of 
a  New  York  Central  train  I  felt 
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A  Canadian  Trout  Stream 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


that  affection  give  a  little  tug  at 
my  heart-strings.  In  that  instant 
I  knew  that  no  new  camera  could 
ever  be  to  me  as  was  the  old. 
And  when  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone told  me  that  the  train  crew 
was  both  observant  and  honest 
and  that  the  camera  had  been 
recovered  my  joy  was  genuine 
and  large. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  my  work 
carries  me  into  practically  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  old 
Kodak  goes  with  me.  It  is  a  bit 
battered  nowadays,  the  case  long 
since  lost  its  nice  shiny  blackness 
and  the  bulb  has  been  missing 
since  Erie,  Pa.,  or  was  it  Cal- 
gary, Alta.  .-^  But  these  are  only 
the  knocks  to  which  any  well- 
seasoned  traveler  is   quite  used. 


And  there  is  nothing  battered 
about  that  lens,  with  its  minute 
precision,  or  the  shutter  which 
clicks  as  buoyantly  as  if  nine- 
teen years  and  12,000  exposures 
were  as  nothing. 

Here  and  there  the  Kodak  goes 
making  a  record  of  the  houses 
and  the  bridges,  the  highroads 
and  the  shipping  of  the  America 
that  is,  as  well  as  of  the  America 
that  was  and  that  never  again 
shall  be.  What  I  shall  do  with 
the  4,000  negatives  that  I  have 
gathered  as  the  nucleus  of  an 
even  larger  collection  yet  to  be, 
I  do  not  now  know.  Perhaps  I 
shall  give  them  to  a  national 
library  or  to  a  university.  It  is 
more  likely,  however,  that  they 
will  go  to  my  little  daughter  who 
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A  Happy  Pasture 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


at  six  is  already  showing  the  cam- 
era instinct  and  is  learning  the 
first  principles  of  composition  and 
of  exposure. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  keeping 
the  4,000  negatives  in  steel  filing 
cases  which  I  purchased  and 
adapted  for  my  own  needs.  The 
Americana  is  classified  by  States 
and  Provinces  and  then  by  cities. 
Other  general  topics — railroads, 
ships,  circuses,  fairs,  farms, 
friends,  etc. — are  grouped  into 
large  classification  and  then 
arranged  alphabetically.  Each 
negative,    marked    for    preserva- 


tion, has  written  on  its  margin 
in  India  ink,  the  year,  and  its 
serial  number  for  the  year.  The 
inscription  upon  the  face  of  the 
envelope  tells  the  rest  of  the  story. 
A  negative  rarely  has  an  envelope 
to  itself.  That  would  crowd  the 
filing  cases  far  too  much.  Some- 
times there  are  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten  negatives  in  a  single  en- 
velope. 

For  instance,  here  before  me 
are  five  or  six  envelopes  devoted 
to  Hartford,  Conn.  One  is  given 
to  the  Stone  Bridge;  another  to 
the  Capitol,  a  third  to  "Parks," 
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A  Shining  Moment 

Made  with  No.  2  Brownie 

a  fourth  to  "Churches,"  a  fifth 
to  "Typical  Streets/'  and  so  on. 
There  are  several  negatives  in 
each  of  these  envelopes.  And 
when  I  pick  up  the  one  entitled 
"Churches"  I  find  marked  upon 
its  face,  under  the  main  heading, 
sub-heads : 

A — Center  Congregational. 

B — Fourth  Congregational. 

C — Asylum     St.     Congrega- 
tional, etc.,  etc. 
In  this  way  I  gain  a  great  effici- 
ency  as   well   as   an   economy   of 


envelope  space.  For  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  mark  the 
designating  letter  upon  the 
corner  of  the  film,  next  to 
its  serial  number  and  the 
year  in  which  it  is  made.* 
By  the  use  of  even  such 
a  crude  home-made  system 
as  this  I  am  enabled  within 
thirty  seconds  at  the  longest 
to  place  my  hands  upon  any 
one  of  the  4,000  negatives 
I  may  desire  to  use.  The 
advantages  of  the  idea  are 
too  obvious  to  need  any  ex- 
planation. 

The  old  Kodak  rests  be- 
side me  as  I  write.  There 
have  been  new  ones  since 
first  it  came,  but  somehow 
I  find  myself  going  back  to 
the  staunch  old  companion. 
Last  year  (1915)  it  stood 
with  me  and  made  permanent  rec- 
ord of  more  than  700  scenes  upon 
which  my  eye  feasted.  It  went 
up  into  Canada  and  snapped  the 
concentration  camps  and  down 
into  Mexico  to  seek  out  Villa.  It 
knocked  about  in  the  high  beauties 
of  the  Rockies  and  it  strolled  with 
me  on  the  beaches  of  the  Atlantic 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida. 
And  between  times  we  two  walked 
the  quiet  side-streets  of  New  York 
and  resumed  our  self-chosen  task 


''He  really  needs  an  Autographic— Ed. 


An  Unwarlike  Glimpse  of  the  Seine,  France 
Made  with  No.  3 A  Folding  Kodak 
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of  keeping  the  record  of  the  mak- 
ing of  a  world  metropolis.    There 


seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  our  companionship. 
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WHEN  THE  BUILDING  FACES  NORTH 


WHEN  making  photographs 
of  buildings  we  wish,  of 
course,  some  pictures  of  the  series 
to  emphasize  the  buildings'  most 
attractive  features.  In  many  cases 
the  only  emphasis  we  can  place 
on  the  details  of  architectural 
subjects  is  the  emphasis  of  light. 
To  accomplish  this  we  must  make 
the  exposure  at  a  time  when  the 
sun  is  shining  on  that  portion  of 
the  building  we  wish  to  render 
conspicuous. 

The  front  of  a  building  is  usu- 


ally the  most  pretentious,  but  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  in  winter  time 
to  make  a  photograph  showing 
sunlight  on  the  front  of  a  build- 
ing that  faces  north.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  months  this 
can,  however,  be  done — in  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon. 

From  about  April  to  September 
the  sun  "rises"  north  of  east  and 
"sets"  north  of  west,  throughout 
Canada.  At  the  summer  solstice, 
in  June,  it   reaches  the  limit  of 


Through  the  ^'alley 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak 
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Daisies  and  Distance 
Made  with  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


its  apparent  northward  journey. 

Many  buildings  facing  north 
can  be  most  satisfactorily  photo- 
graphed in  April  or  May,  before 
the  leaves  come.  Later  in  the 
season,  when  they  are  observed 
from  the  most  pleasing  point  of 
view,  their  most  attractive  fea- 
tures may  be  hidden  by  foliage. 

Unless  only  architectural  details 
are  to  be  photographed  it  is  best 
to  have  the  picture  show  two  sides 
of  the  building,  with  one  side  in 


sunlight  and  the  other  in  the 
shade.  The  side  that  is  in  sun- 
light will  then  appear  the  most 
conspicuous — will  be  emphasized 
by  light. 

It  is  important  that  the  camera 
be  level  when  the  exposure  is 
made.  If  the  camera  is  pointed 
upward  the  building  will  be  rep- 
resented as  tapering  upward  and 
tilting  backward.  When  the  ver- 
tical lines  of  the  building  are 
parallel  with  the  margins  of  the 
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ground  glass,  or  are  parallel  with 
the  marginal  lines  of  the  finder, 
the  camera  will  be  level  and  the 
building  will  appear  level  in  the 
picture. 

If  the  top  of  the  building  can- 
not be  seen  in  the  finder  without 
tilting  the  camera  upward,  use 
the  rising  front  (if  the  camera 
has  one),  or  move  the  camera 
farther  from  the  building,  or  take 
the  picture  from  the  second  story 
of  a  nearby  house. 

When  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly  between  the  hours  of  6 
and  7  A.M.,  or  5  and  6  P.  M., 
from  April  to  October,  with  a 
camera  having  a  double  lens  (only 


double  lenses  have  a  lens  in  front 
of  the  shutter)  try  an  exposure  of 
%5  of  a  second  with  stop  U.  S.  8 
on  rectilinear  lenses,  or  stop  f.ll 
on  anastigmat  lenses,  for  a  light 
colored  building.  For  a  dark 
colored  building  try  ^/^5  of  a 
second  with  the  next  larger 
(lower  numbered)  stop. 

When  using  a  camera  of  the 
box  type,  like  those  models  of 
Brownies  and  Premos  that  have 
no  bellows  and  do  not  need  to  be 
focused,  or  when  using  a  camera 
having  stops  marked  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
make  a  snapshot,  using  the  larg- 
est stop  for  light  colored  build- 
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ings ;  but  for  dark  colored  build-      and   give   a   time    exposure   of 
iiigs  place  the  camera  on  a  tripod      second  with  the  smallest  stop. 


Xest  of  the  Yellow  Warbler 
Made  with  No.  3A  Pilmplate  Premo.      1  Second  Exposure  /.22 
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The  Old  Mission  Near  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 

KEEPING  THE  FACTORS  CONSTANT 

BY  BAYARD  BREESE  SNOWDEN 


WHEN  a  scientist  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining to  which  of  several  pos- 
sible causes  a  certain  effect  is 
due,  almost  his  first  resort  is  to 
the  method  of  elimination.  That 
is,  he  takes  up  the  possible  causes 
one  by  one  and  eliminates  or  puts 
out  of  consideration  those  that  he 
finds  could  not  have  produced  the 
effect  which  puzzles  him.  In  this 
way  he  often  discovers  the  true 
cause  without  the  need  of  direct 
proof.  If  only  five  causes  are 
possible,  and  four  of  them  are 
eliminated,  the  remaining  pos- 
sible cause  is  obviously  the  true 
one. 

If    those    amateurs    who    have 


uneven  results  with  their  develop- 
ing and  printing  would  adopt  this 
mental  attitude,  their  failures 
would  soon  disappear. 

Take,f or  example,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  negative.  If  one  uses 
the  tank,  mixes  for  it  the  pre- 
scribed developer  in  the  manner 
directed,  sees  that  the  water  is  un- 
obj  ectionable,  develops  his  films 
for  twenty  minutes  at  65",  rinses 
according  to  directions,  fixes  in  an 
acid  hypo  bath,  and  then  washes 
for  one  hour  in  cool  running 
water,  all  causes  of  failure  in 
making  the  negative  may  be 
eliminated  from  the  discussion  ex- 
cept such  as  may  have  preceded 
development. 
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Take  also  the  matter  of  making 
the  print.  If  one  uses  for  the  de- 
veloper a  clean  tray,  compounds 
as  per  formula  from  tested  chemi- 
cals, and  never  puts  hypo-stained 
fingers  into  the  solution,  he  can 
eliminate  the  developer  from  the 
possible  causes  of  failure.  If  he 
uses  a  fresh  acid  hypo  bath,  he 
can  eliminate  the  fixing  solution 
also.  If  he  has  tested  the  light 
by  which  he  develops  he  can 
eliminate  that  too.  With  this  as- 
surance he  can  consider  the  other 
possible  causes  :  faults  in  the 
paper  and  incorrect  printing.  If 
the  fault  appears  to  be  in  the 
paper,  he  will  naturally  look  at 
once  to  see  what  date  the  package 


bears.  If  the  guarantee  has  ex- 
pired, it  may  be  that  the  paper  is 
stale,  though  most  paper,  if  kept 
under  the  best  conditions,  is  good 
beyond  the  date  of  its  guarantee. 
If  the  guarantee  has  not  expired, 
and  further  elimination  proves 
the  fault  to  have  been  in  the 
paper,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter 
has  been  kept  in  a  more  or  less 
exposed  place,  subject  to  frequent 
severe  changes  of  temperature 
and  humidity  or  to  the  fumes  of 
gas.  There  is,  of  course,  a  wee 
possibility  of  fault  in  manufac- 
ture, though  in  all  his  years  of 
photographic  effort  the  writer  has 
found  but  one  or  two  instances 
of  this. 


A  Sahara  Desert  Caravan 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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If  the  elimination  of  other 
causes  of  frequent  failure  points 
to  incorrect  printing  (and  this  is 
very  frequently  the  case)  one 
should  overhaul  his  printing 
methods  and  get  them  on  a  more 
accurate  basis^  as  is  easily  done. 
First,  he  should  make  sure  that 
he  understands  how  to  use  the 
different  grades  of  paper — such 
as  Contrast,  Regular,  and  Special 
Velox — according  to  the  density 
and  contrast  of  the  negative  he  is 
printing.  All  this  may  be  learned 
from  the  Velox  manual.  Second, 
he  should  arrange  the  exposure 
so  that  he  may  duplicate  it  ex- 
actly for  the  next  print  from  the 
same  negative  or  from  another 
negative  of  the  same  density  and 
contrast.  In  order  to  do  this  it 
is  best  to  use  a  light  of  uniform 
character  and  keep  it  in  a  fixed 
position,  with  the  printing  frame 
at  the  same  distance  for  every 
print.     There  are  many  ways  of 


so  doing.  One  is  to  hang  the 
frame  on  the  wall  behind  the 
burner  or  electric  bulb.  Another 
is  to  use  the  illuminator  provided 
for  the  Brownie  Enlarging  Cam- 
era. If  in  some  such  way  the 
light  factor  and  the  distance- 
from-the-light  factor  are  kept 
constant,  the  printing  time  is  the 
only  factor  that  remains  so  that 
if  one  gets  a  good  print  from  a 
certain  negative  by  an  exposure 
of  ten  seconds  he  will  get  another 
print  identically  the  same  by  re- 
peating the  exposure  with  another 
sheet  from  the  same  package  of 
paper. 

Control  each  factor  and  you 
control  the  result.  Keep  nine  out 
of  ten  factors  constant  and  you 
can  give  your  whole  attention  to 
the  tenth. 

It  is  easier  to  work  accurately 
than  to  work  inaccurately,  for  no 
time  is  wasted  in  scratching  your 
head. 


Jack 
Tars 


%A^:. 


Made 
with  a 
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Mother  Ostrich  and  Thirteen  Eggs 
Made  with  No.  4  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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Over  Printed 


Correctly  Printed 
Appearance  of  a  Test  Strii? 


Under  Printed 


HOW  TO  DETERMINE  THE  RIGHT  LENGTH 
OF  TIME  TO  PRINT 

WE  may  greatly  over-expose  graphic  paper,  in  contact  with  a 

a     film     or    plate    in     the  negative  in  a  printing  frame,  and 

camera   and   still   obtain   a   good  obtain  a  good  print, 

negative,  but  we  cannot  greatly  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  a 

over-expose   any   kind   of   photo-  good  print  can  only  be  made  from 
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Over  Printed 


a  negative  whose  image  records 
lights  and  shades  in  varying  de- 
grees of  density^  and  since  density 
of  image  depends  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  silver  deposit,  the 
densest  parts  of  this  deposit  must 
extend  deeply  into  the  emulsion. 
We  cannot  see  this  image  by  look- 
ing at  the  surface  of  the  negative, 
we  can  only  see  it  by  looking 
through  the  negative.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  see  the  image 
on  a  print  by  looking  at  its  sur- 
face—  we  do  not  try  to  look 
through  it,  consequently  the  en- 
tire scale  of  tones  of  the  negative 
should  be  recorded  on  the  surface 
of    the    print.      To    achieve   this 


result  the  print  must  be  correctly 
printed  and  correctly  developed. 
Fortunately,  both  these  things 
can  be  done  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty. 

When  the  developer  is  at  a  tem- 
perature of  70  degrees,  prints  on 
Contrast  Velox  and  Regular  Velox 
will  be  fully  developed  in  from 
15  to  20  seconds,  and  prints  on 
Special  Velox  will  be  fully  de- 
veloped in  about  30  seconds.  If 
the  print  is  too  light  at  the  end  of 
the  time  stated,  it  was  under- 
printed,  that  is,  was  not  exposed 
to  the  printing  light  long  enough. 
If  it  is  too  dark  it  was  exposed  to 
the  printing  light  too  long. 
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Correctly  Printed 


Undertaking  to  obtain  more  de- 
tail or  more  density  by  prolong- 
ing the  development  of  an  under- 
printed  print  is  useless,  for  as 
soon  as  all  the  silver  on  which 
the  light  has  acted  has  been 
blackened  by  the  developer,  de- 
velopment ceases.  Prolonging  de- 
velopment beyond  this  point  will 
add  nothing  to  the  print,  unless 
it  be  stains  or  fog. 

It  is  likewise  useless  to  shorten 
the  development  of  a  correctly 
printed  or  over-printed  print,  un- 
less we  wish  to  experiment  in 
making  pictures  that  will  record 
less  contrast  than  is  shown  by 
the  negative. 

The  right   length    of    time    to 


print  can  always  be  quickly,  ac- 
curately and  economically  deter- 
mined: Cut  a  sheet  of  Velox 
paper,  lengthwise  of  the  sheet, 
into  strips  about  Vs  the  width  of 
the  negative.  Place  one  of  the 
strips  in  contact  with  the  negative 
in  a  printing  frame;  hold  a  sheet 
of  cardboard  in  front  of  the 
frame  so  %  of  the  strip  will  be 
covered  by  the  cardboard  and  ex- 
pose the  uncovered  part  of  the 
strip  to  the  printing  light  for 
about  one-half  the  length  of  time 
you  think  will  be  correct;  now 
move  the  cardboard  so  that  but 
Mi  of  the  part  of  the  strip  that 
was  not  exposed  to  the  light 
remains    uncovered,    and    expose 
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again,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  light,  for  the  same  length  of 
tim€  you  exposed  the  first  section ; 
finally,  remove  the  cardboard 
entirely  and  expose  the  entire 
strip,  also  for  the  same  length 
of  time  the  first  section  was  ex- 
posed. You  will  now  have  tliree 
exposures  on  the  strip,  the  last 
representing  one  unit,  the  second 
two  units  and  the  first  three  units 
of  exposure.  For  instance, 
if  all  the  exposures 
were  ten  seconds, 


the  last  section  exposed  will  have 
received  ten  seconds,  the  second 
section  twenty  seconds  and  the 
first  section  thirty  seconds  expos- 
ure. Develop  the  entire  strip  for 
exactly  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired by  the  grade  of  paper  used. 
The  section  that  was  exposed  for 
the  right  length  of  time  will  look 
right.  The  other  sections  will  not 
look  right.  One  or  two  trials  with 
test  strips  will  usually  deter- 
mine the  right  length 
of  time  to  print. 


A  Normandy 

Cottage 


Made  with 
No.  3A  Folding  Kodak 
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A  Photographic  Negative 


ABOUT  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  C.   E.   K.   MEES 
The  Development  of  an  Invisible  Image  into  a  Negative 


THE  early  processes  of  photog- 
raphy required  very  great  ex- 
posures so  that  when  having  a 
portrait  taken  the  unfortunate 
subject  frequently  had  to  sit  for 
as  long  as  ten  minutes  in  the  full 
sun  without  moving  in  order  to 
sufficiently  impress  the  plate.  Al- 
though many  experiments  were 
made  in  the  attempt  to  find  sub- 
stances more  sensitive  to  light  so 
that  the  exposure  could  be  re- 
duced, the  only  real  solution  was 


to  find  some  method  by  which  the 
light  had  to  do  only  a  little  of  the 
work  and  the  production  of  the 
image  itself  could  be  effected  by 
chemical  action  instead  of  by  the 
action  of  light.  The  first  great 
step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by 
Fox  Talbot  in  1841.  He  found 
that  if  he  prepared  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  silver  iodide  and  exposed  it  in 
the  camera  he  got  only  a  very 
faint  image,  but  if  after  exposure 
he  washed  over  the  paper  with  a 
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Photographic  Positive,  or  Print,  from  Negative  Shown  on 
Opposite  Page 


solution  containing  silver  nitrate 
and  gallic  acid,  which  is  a  solution 
from  which  metallic  silver  is  very 
easily  deposited,  then  this  solu- 
tion deposited  the  silver  where  the 
light  had  acted  and  built  up  the 
faint  image  into  a  strong  picture. 
This  building  up  of  a  faint  image 
or,  indeed,  of  an  image  which  is 
altogether  invisible,  into  a  picture, 
is  what  is  now  called  "develop- 
ment." If  you  expose  a  film  in 
the  camera  and  then,  after  the 
act  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  on 
shutter  has  allowed  the  light  to 
the  film,  look  at  the  film  in  red 


light,  which  will  not  hurt  it,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  see  any  change 
at  all  in  the  film,  but  if  you  put  it 
into  a  developing  solution,  the 
invisible  image  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  light,  and  which  in 
the  photographic  books  is  called 
"the  latent  image,"  will  be  de- 
veloped into  a  black  negative  rep- 
resenting the  scene  that  was 
photographed. 

But  Fox  Talbot  was  not  only 
the  first  to  develop  a  faint  or  in- 
visible image;  he  was  also  the 
first  man  to  make  a  negative  and 
use    it    for    printing.      What    is 
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meant  by  a  negative  is  this:  If 
you  look  at  your  film  after  you 
have  exposed  and  developed  it, 
you  will  find  that  the  sky,  which 
was  bright  in  the  picture,  is  shown 
in  your  film  as  very  black,  while 
any  shadows  in  the  picture,  which, 
of  course,  were  dark,  will  be 
transparent  in  the  film,  so  that 
the  light  let  through  the  film  is  in 
the  reverse  order  to  the  brightness 
of  the  scene  photographed,  all 
the  bright  parts  in  the  scene  being 
dark  in  the  film  and  the  dark  parts 
bright.  For  this  reason  the  film 
is  called  a  "negative,"  and  when 
it  is  printed  on  paper  the  same 
reversal  happens  again  and  the 
clear  parts  in  the  negative  become 
dark  in  the  print  while  the  dark 
parts  of  the  negative  protect  the 
paper  from  the  action  of  the  light 
so  that  the  print,  which  we  may 


call  a  "positive,"  represents  the 
scene  as  it  appeared. 

Fox  Talbot,  then,  made  two  of 
the  great  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  photography  when  he 
found  how  to  expose  his  paper  for 
a  time  insufficient  to  darken  it 
completely  and  then  to  develop 
upon  his  paper  a  negative  which 
he  could  print  on  paper  covered 
with  silver  chloride.  Of  course, 
the  paper  was  not  transparent  as 
our  film  is,  but  he  made  it  more 
transparent  by  treating  it  with  oil 
or  wax,  and  in  this  he  was  fol- 
lowed many  years  afterwards  by 
Mr.  Eastman  in  his  roll  holder, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  all 
the  Kodaks.  In  this  roll  holder 
at  first  Mr.  Eastman  used  a  paper 
film  to  make  the  negative  on  and 
then  made  the  paper  transparent 
for  printing. 


Three  Heroines 

Made  with  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
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TO  OUR  READERS 


You  read  Kodakery  because 
you  are  interested  in  making 
pictures.  We  publish  Kodakery 
because  we  wish  to  assist  you  in 
making  good  and  then  still  bet- 
ter pictures. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  pho- 
tography Kodakery  will  start 
you  right — will  tell  you  how  to 
obtain  specific  results  without 
experimenting,  thus  saving  you 
both  time  and  money. 

If  you  are  an  advanced  worker 
Kodakery  will  add  to  your 
knowledge  of  photography,  thus 
assisting  you  in  advancing  still 
farther. 

Many  months  ago  we  began  in- 
viting our  readers  to  submit  their 
photographic  problems  to  us  for 
solution.  We  requested  them  to 
send  us  negatives  and  prints  for 
criticism  and  offered  to  furnish, 
by  correspondence,  information 
regarding  all  amateur  photogra- 
phic processes  —  these  services 
being  rendered  free  of  charge. 

Kodakery  correspondence  has 
steadily  grown  until  it  has  become 
an  important  educational  factor. 
Many  of  our  readers  have  in- 
formed us  that  our  answers  to 
their  questions,  our  criticisms  and 
our  suggestions  have  proven  of 
great  help  to  them. 


We  have  available,  and  place 
at  your  disposal,  the  knowledge 
many  specialists  have  acquired 
from  laboratory  research.  We 
also  are  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  gained  by  a  host  of 
practical  workers  whose  labors 
have  been  confined  exclusively  to 
photography   for  many  years. 

If  you  wish  to  profit  from  this 
knowledge  correspond  with  us 
freely.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  your  letters. 

When  sending  prints  for  criti- 
cism, be  sure  also  to  send  the 
negatives  from  which  the  prints 
were  made.  We  wish  to  tell  you 
whether  the  negatives  were  right- 
ly or  wrongly  exposed,  rightly  or 
wrongly  developed,  and  whether 
the  prints  were  rightly  or  wrongly 
made.  Give  complete  data,  when 
possible,  regarding  each  negative 
and  print.  We  wish  to  know  the 
month,  the  time  of  day,  the  con- 
dition of  light  when  the  exposure 
was  made,  the  stop  and  shutter 
speed  used,  whether  the  negative 
was  developed  in  the  tank  or  in 
the  tray  and  the  kind  of  developer 
used.  We  also  wish  to  know  the 
name  and  grade  of  paper  on 
which  the  print  was  made.  Both 
negatives  and  prints  will,  of 
course,  be  promptly  returned. 


address  all  communications, 

KODAKERY,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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Kodak 
Maskit" 
Printing 
Frame 


The  mask  and  negative  cannot  slip  in  this 
frame.  Once  properly  adjusted,  the  correct  regis- 
ter secured  for  one  print  holds  for  any  number  of 
duplicates. 

The  * '  Maskit  ' '  also  incorporates  an  automatic 
masking  device  by  means  of  which  prints  with  uni- 
form white  margins  may  be  obtained  direct — no  trimming 
is  necessary. 


THE  PRICK. 

Kodak  "Maskit,"  314^  ^  A% ,  opens  two-thirds,  ,         $0.40 

Kodak  "  Maskit,"  3X  x  5^,  opens  two-thirds,  .45 

Kodak  "  Maskit,"  5      x  7,       opens  two-thirds,  .50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

A  t  your  dealer's. 
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We  know  the  chemicals 
are  right  by  rigid  laboratory 
tests  —  you  know  they  are 
right  by  the  presence  of  this 
seal  on  the  container; 


We  are  both  certain. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer' s 
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The  combination  of  the   Kodak  Film    Tank   and    the 

Kodak    Amateur    Printer    makes    every   amateur 

his   own    fifiishing    department. 


The  Kodak 
Amateur  Printer 


Price  $6.00 


The  Kodak 
Film  Tank 

Price  S^.73  to  $8.00 


Side  by  side  in  the  bureau  drawer  or  on  the 
closet  shelf  when  not  in  use,  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank  and  Kodak  Amateur  Printer  may  be  con- 
verted into  your  finishing  department  in  a  twink- 
ling. And  then,  the  film  developed  and  the 
prints  made,  back  they  go  in  the  drawer  again. 

For  the  operation  of  the  Kodak  Amateur 
Printer  it  is  necessary  that  electricity  be 
available. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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Eastman  Hard  Rubber  Print 
Paddle 

Out  of  the  developer  into  the  fixing 
bath  go  the  same  fingers.  Soon  there's 
trouble  from  Hypo  on  your  paper  and 
in  the  developing  solution! 

Keep  your  fingers  free  from  Hypo 
by  the  use  of  a  print  paddle.  The  one 
illustrated  is  shaped  to  be  most  service- 
able in  moving  prints  about  while  they 
are  fixing.  Made  of  hard  rubber,  mould- 
ed around  an  aluminum  core,  non- 
absorbent,  acid  proof  and  practically 
indestructible.     The  price  is  40  cents. 

A  Stirring  Rod  of  the  same  material 
is  obtainable  for  25  cents. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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Close  to  nature  with  a  Kodak  and 

Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 

This  little  attachment — it  is  simply  an  extra 
lens — enables  you  to  work  so  close  to  your 
subject  that  the  result  is  practically  enlarge- 
ments at  first  hand.  By  its  means,  small  objects 
may  be  made  to  occupy  the  space  in  the  picture 
that  their  interest  deserves. 

And  it  costs  but  fifty  cents. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

A  t  your  dealer's. 
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A  supetiot  cameza  foz  supetiot  2y2  x  4%  pictutes. 

Premoette  Jr. 

No.  lA  /.  7.  7. 

The  shape  of  the  2'/^  x  ^%  size  lends  itself  to  especially 
pleasing  composition  for  subjects  of  almost  any  character. 

Here  is  a  camera  for  such  pictures,  so  simple  to  operate,  so 
light  and  compact,  so  carefully  equipped  and  tested,  and  so  inex- 
pensive that  it  will  make  a  convenient  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
equipment  of  any  amateur  photographer.  Loading  with  Premo 
Film  Pack,  fitted  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  and  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lensy".  7.  7,  the  quality  of  its  negatives  is  of  the  highest. 

Price,  $14.00 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealers',  or  mailed  direct  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  C4NADA 
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The  photographer 
uses  a  lamp  similar  in 
construction  to  the 


Kodak 

Safelight 

Lamp 


because    there    is    no    better    method    of    dark     room 
illumination. 

The  Kodak  Safelight  Lamp  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  superior  lamp  so  widely  used  in  progressive  studios. 
It  is  smaller  in  size  and  price  but  all  the  important 
features,  including  the  Wratten  safelight,  have  been 
retained. 

A  dark  room  lamp  that  you  can  be  sure  is  safe. 


THE  PRICK 

Kodak  Safelight  Lamp,  including  Wratten  safelight  and 

four  feet  of  electric  light  cord,  with  socket,     -     -     -         $4.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


A  t  your  dealer's. 


Made  to  your  order  : 


VELOX 


A  photographic  paper  that,  made 
expressly  for  the  amateur,  fits  the  very 
negatives  you  are  making. 


K 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


A    note-book    that 
takes  pictures. 

A   camera  that 
takes  notes. 


The  Vest  Pocket 
Autographic  Kodak 

We  used  to  compare  the  V.  P.  K.  and  the  note  book  in  size. 
That  is  still  true — each  occupies  about  the  same  small  space  in  the 
pocket  or  hand-bag. 

Now,  however,  the  comparison  goes  still  further,  for  the  auto- 
graphic attachment  permits  you  to  date  and  title  each  negative  at  the 
time  you  make  the  exposure.  First-hand  information  jotted  down 
on  the  instant  becomes  a  part  of  the  negative  itself. 

The  Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak  may  be  carried  conven- 
iently always  and  the  resulting  story  will  be  complete — the  pictures 
plus  the  notes. 

Your  dealer  has  the  Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak,  at  $7.00,  or 
with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  f.  7.7,  at  111.50, 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


KODAKEKY 


MAGAZINE  7^^  AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


AUGUST.    1916 


CANADIAN   KODAK   CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO.    CANADA 


THE   KODAK 
AMATEUR    PRINTER 

effectively  completes  the  picture-making  cycle. 

Prints  obtained  with  economy  of  time  and 
expense  and  a  gain  in  pleasure. 

Used  in  combination  with  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank,  the  Kodak  Amateur  Printer  enables 
you  to  do  the  rest,  best. 


THE  PRICE 
Kodak  Amateur  Printer, 


$6.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  voiiy  dealer's. 
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An  Outdoor  Portrait 

Made  with  No.   3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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WHEN    THE    FLOWERS    LOOK    PLEASANT 


DID  you  ever  pause  to  think 
what  a  willing  subject  na- 
ture is?  The  flowers,  especially, 
are  always  willing,  whether  they 
are  in  the  back  garden  or  away  up 
in  the  mountains  on  the  edge  of  the 
eternal  snows — like  the  edelweiss. 


Of  course,  flowers  cannot  al- 
ways wear  their  best  clothes,  but 
it  is  our  game  to  find  them  when 
they  have  their  best  Sunday 
clothes  look. 

There  is  something  impressive 
in  the  way  flowers  have  of  seeming 
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A  Teasel  Silhouette 

Exposure,  1-25  second;  Stop,  16;  5  P.M. 


Cloudy  Day 


Wild  Carrot 

Exposure,  1-5  second   (/.22);  Sunshine 


to  look  their  best^  regardless  of  ob- 
servation. Though  we  come  upon 
them  in  the  most  remote  places, 
when  we  could  not  possibly  have 
been  expected^we  find  them  bloom- 
ing in  all  their  dainty  loveliness, 
as  if  every  day  was  a  festival. 

It  is  delightful  to  chum  with  the 
flowers  when  we  have  our  Kodak 
along — in  the  home  garden,  in  the 
open  fields,  or  away  off  some- 
where on  the  edge  of  shadowy 
woods.  And  it  is  really  no  more 
difficult  to  photograph  flowers 
than  anything  else  in  nature,  if 
we  but  make  the  pictures  when 
they  are  at  rest.    They  may  often 
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Made  with 


Tree  Peony 

Kodak,  using  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 


seem  very  restless,  but  it  is  the 
breeze's  fault;  we  must  select  a  time 
when  no  breeze  is  blowing.  On  many, 
perhaps  on  the  majority,  of  our  sum- 
mer mornings  the  wind  seldom  rises 
before  nine  and  then  it  often  dies  down 
again  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset. 

Some  photographers  make  most  of 
their  flower  pictures  on  cloudy  days, 
to  avoid  strong  shadows;  others  pre- 
fer sunny  days  when  they  can  obtain 
a  soft  diffused  light  that  casts  faint 
shadows,  by  filtering  the  sun's  rays 
through  a  sheet  of  cheesecloth,  placed 
a  little  way  from  the  flowers.  Others 
again  wish  )to  make  the  exposure 
when  the  sun  shines  directly  on 
the  flowers.  The  latter  method  is 
well   adapted    for   flowers   that   have 


Yellow  Field  Lily  —  Sky 
Background 
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Canada  Lily  —  Sky  Background 

Made  with  No.  3A  Kodak,  using 
Portrait  Attachment 

comparatively  flat,  disc-shaped 
heads — like  the  daisy,  the  aster 
and  the  wild  carrot,  but  for 
flowers  that  are  globular  or  cup 
shaped — like  the  iris,  the  lily,  the 
rose,theladyslipper,etc.,it  is  best 
either  to  use  a  cheesecloth  screen 
on  sunny  days,  or  make  the  pic- 
ture on  a  cloudy  day,  that  there 
may  be  ample  detail  in  the  shad- 
ows, for  we  must  remember  that 
flowers  should  not  be  photograph- 
ed with  the  sun  directly  behind 
the  camera.    To  show  the  flower's 


shape  to  the  best  advantage  the 
camera  must  always  be  so  placed 
that  the  sun  will  be  either  on  the 
right  or  left  side  of  the  camera. 
By  stopping  down  the  lens  to 
32  (f.22  on  anastigmat  lenses)  all 
parts  of  the  flower  can  usually  be 
sharply  focused.  When  the  sun 
shines  directly  on  them,  an  ex- 
posure of  %  to  ^^  second  will  be 
about  correct  for  blue  or  light- 
colored  flowers,  but  if  the  day  is 
cloudy  about  four  times  this  ex- 
posure should  be  given.  When  a 
screen  is  used  for  diflFusing  the 
sunlight  an  exposure  of  from  V^ 
to  1  second  will  be  needed.  For 
red,  purple  or  other  dark-col- 
ored flowers  the  exposure  should 
be  twice  as  long  as  for  those  that 
are  blue  or  light  colored. 

With  cameras  that  have  neither 
the  stop  markings  nor  the  shutter 
speeds  we  have  mentioned  use  the 
smallest  stop.  To  make  a  ^^ 
second  exposure  with  these  cam- 
eras, set  the  lever  for  a  time  ex- 
posure, then  open  and  close  the 
shutter  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Always  use  a  tripod  for  expos- 
ures that  are  longer  than  ^  of 
a  second,  or  the  picture  will  be 
blurred. 

With  a  Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ment you  may  obtain  the  largest 
images  of  flowers  that  your 
Kodak  can  make. 
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Indian  Pipe 
Enlarged  from  4x5  Kodak  Negative 
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Not  Intensified  Intensified 

Print  Showing  Effect  of  Intensification  on  Part  of  a  Negative 

INTENSIFYING   THE    NEGATIVE 


A  CORRECTLY  developed  nega- 
tive that  was  correctly  ex- 
posed^ or  within  reasonable  limits 
over-exposed  will  approximately 
record  the  range  of  tonal  con- 
trast that  existed  between  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  subject 
photographed. 

If  the  negative  was  under-de- 
veloped it  will^  whether  it  was 
correctly  or  incorrectly  exposed, 
record  less  contrast  than  was 
visible  in  the  subject. 

A  negative  that  was  so  much 
under-developed  that  there  is  little 
contrast  between  the  highlights, 
half-tones  and  shadows  will  be 
very  thin.  It  will  lack  density 
and    will    yield    none    but    a    flat 


print  on  any  grade  of  paper.  The 
printing  quality  of  such  a  negative 
usually  can,  however,  be  greatly 
improved  by  intensification. 

There  are  two  satisfactory 
methods  of  intensifying  a  nega- 
tive: We  can  increase  the  density 
of  the  image  by  depositing  another 
metal  on  the  silver  the  negative 
contains.  This  result  is  obtained 
by  using  the  Eastman  Intensifier. 
We  can  also  intensify  a  negative  by 
re-developing  it  with  theVelox  Re- 
developer.  This  method  changes 
the  color  of  the  image  and  makes 
it  more  opaque  to  actinic  light. 

Both  of  these  methods  affect 
the  various  parts  of  the  image  in 
proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the 
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silver  deposit.  This  means  that 
the  highlights  gain  more  in  density 
than  the  halftones  arid  the  half- 
tones gain  more  in  density  than 
the  detail  in  the  shadows.  The 
result  is  that  the  negative  is  ren- 
dered more  contrasty  and  will, 
in  consequence,  yield  a  print 
showing  greater  contrast  between 
the  lights  and  shadows  than  could 
be  shown  by  any  print  made  from 
the  negative  before  it  was  inten- 
sified. 

While  intensification  will  usu- 
ally improve  under-developed  neg- 
atives that  are  free  from  fog  (a 
veil  that  extends  over  the  entire 
surface  so  even  the  deepest 
shadows  in  the  negative  are 
clouded)  it  will  seldom  improve  a 
negative  that  has  been  fogged, 
because    all    intensifiers    will    in- 


crease the  density  of  the  fog  as 
well  as  the  density  of  the  image. 

The  only  negatives  that  can  be 
much  improved  by  intensification 
are  those  that  were  under-devel- 
oped. Under-exposed  negatives 
lack  detail.  Intensification  can- 
not add  detail  to  a  negative.  It 
can  only  increase  the  density  of 
the  image  the  negative  contains. 

Many  extremely  thin  and  flat 
negatives  will  yield  such  good 
prints  on  Contrast  Velox  that  they 
do  not  need  intensifying.  Should 
you,  however,  prefer  to  use  a 
softer  grade  of  paper,  or  wish  to 
make  sepia-toned  prints,  enlarge- 
ments or  lantern  slides  from  a 
thin  negative  that  lacks  sufficient 
contrast,  the  negative  can  usually 
be  greatly  improved  by  intensi- 
fication. 


Into  the  Stretch 
Made  with  a  Graflex 
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Bit  of  Sky  Drama 


WHEN    THE    LIGHTNING   FLASHES 


To  successfully  photograph  a 
flash  of  lightning  by  making  a 
snap-shot  as  soon  as  the  flash  is 
visible  means  that  we  must  act  as 
quick  as  lightning  or  the  negative 
will  prove  that  the  flash  had  van- 
ished before  the  exposure  was 
made. 

The  picture  on  page  11,  by  Mr. 
E.  O.  Conant^  represents  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  achieve  this 
difficult  feat.  Mr.  Conant  informs 
us  that  he  waited  half  an  hour  or 
more  while  the  storm  was  in  pro- 
gress before  making  an  exposure 


and  that  after  a  couple  of  trials 
a  record  was  obtained  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  flash,  the  upper 
part  having  vanished  before  he 
had  time  to  make  the  exposure. 
The  picture  was  made  at  5  P.M. 
about  the  middle  of  July,  by  giv- 
ing an  exposure  of  %5  of  a  second, 
using  stop  /.ll. 

While  the  method  Mr.  Conant 
employed  affords  a  splendid  means 
of  testing  the  rapidity  of  the  reac- 
tions" between  nerves,  mind  and 
muscles,  it  does  not  always  give 
us  pictures  of  ligthning.   There  is. 
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In  a  July  Storm 

Made  with  a  Filmplate  Premo  Special,  by  E.  O.  Conant 
Hour,   5  P.M.;    1-25   second,   snapshot;    Stop,  f.ll 
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A  Night  Flash 
Made  with  No.  2  Brownie,  by  Miss  E.  D.  Mackenzie 


however^  a  method  of  securing 
photographs  of  lightning  flashes 
that  is  as  certain  as  it  is  simple. 
Since  lightning  is  more  vividly 
seen  at  night  than  during  the 
hours  of  daylight,  the  most  spec- 
tacular pictures  of  lightning  can 


be  obtained  at  night  when 
the  flashes  are  brilliantly 
outlined  against  the  dark 
sky.  Such  pictures  can 
easily  be  made  through  an 
open  window  or  from  the 
shelter  of  a  porch,  by  plac- 
ing the  camera  on  a  tripod 
or  some  other  rigid  support, 
with  the  lens  facing  that 
part  of  the  sky  in  which  the 
flashes  are  seen.  The  shut- 
ter is  opened  for  a  time 
exposure ;  then,  as  soon  as  a 
flash  has  occurred,  the  shut- 
ter is  closed  and  another 
section  of  film  is  placed  in 
position  for  the  next  ex- 
posure. While  successive 
flashes  may  be  recorded  on 
the  same  negative  the  most 
pleasing  results  are  usually 
obtained  by  making  a  separate 
negative  of  each  flash.  Use  stop  8 
on  rectilinear  lenses,  or  stop  /.ll 
on  anastigmat  lenses.  If  neither 
of  these  stop  markings  are  on  the 
camera,  use  the  stop  that  has  the 
largest  opening. 


m  .^  •' 


^^fik  p^^^' 


Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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ABOUT   PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Coming  of  Modern  Processes 
by  c.  e.  k.  mees 


Fox  Talbot's  paper  negatives 
were  succeeded  by  the  method 
known  as  the  wet  collodion  pro- 
cess, which  has  survived  to  the 
present  day^this  being  the  process 
chiefly  used  by  photo-engravers 
for  making  the  negatives  from 
which  they  make  the  engraved 
metal  plates  for  printing  pictures. 

Collodion  is  made  by  dissolving 
nitrated  cotton,  such  as  is  now  used 
for  the  film  base,  in  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  the  worker 
of  the  wet  collodion  process  had 
to  make  his  own  plates  at  the  time 
when  he  wanted  to  take  a  picture. 
He  would  clean  a  piece  of  glass 
and  coat  it  with  the  collodion  in 
which  the  chemicals  were  dis- 
solved and  then  put  the  plate  in  a 
bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
formed  silver  iodide  in  the  collo- 
dion film  and  made  it  sensitive  to 
light.  Then  the  glass  plate  had 
to  be  exposed  in  the  camera  wet, 
and  immediately  after  exposure 
it  was  developed  by  pouring  the 
developer  over  it,  and  then  it  was 
fixed  and  dried. 

In  order  to  do  these  operations 
a  photographer  who  wanted  to 
take  landscapes  had  to  carry 
with  him  a  folding  tent  which  he 
could  set  up  in  the  open  air,  and 


■•^t!^^^-  --^- 


An  Old  "Wet  Plate"  Outfit  as 
Carried  for  Out-Door  Work 

which  was  dark  inside,  with  a 
yellow  or  red  window  so  that  he 
could  see  to  make  his  plates  and 
develop  them. 

All  this  difficulty  in  working 
disappeared  with  the  coming  of 
the  gelatine  emulsion  process, 
which  is  the  one  that  is  now  used. 

The  sensitive  coating  on  our 
films  and  papers  now  consists  of 
a  chloride  or  bromide  of  silver 
held  in  a  thin  sheet  of  gelatine. 
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the  gelatine  being  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  the  silver  salt  formed 
in  the  solution,  and  the  warm 
solution  of  gelatine  containing 
the  silver  then  being  coated  on  the 
film,  plates  or  paper. 

The  gelatine  solution  with  the 
silver  in  it  is  called  an  "emul- 
sion," because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  silver  remains  suspend- 
ed in  the  gelatine.  The  first 
gelatine  emulsions  were  made  in 
1871  by  Dr.  Maddox,  and  an 
emulsion  made  in  much  the  way 
that  we  use  now  was  first  sold 
in  1873  by  Mr.  Burgess. 

At  first  the  early  experimenters 
made  and  sold  the  emulsion  itself, 
drying  it  for  sale  so  that  photog- 
raphers had  to  take  this  dried 
emulsion,  melt  it  up  in  hot  water 
and  coat  it  on  their  plates.  But 
after  a  time  people  realized  that 
this  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  manufacturer  of  the  emulsion 
should  not  coat  the  glass  plates 
with  it  and  sell  the  ready  pre- 
pared plates.  It  was  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  dry  plates,  as 
they  were  called,  that  Mr.  East- 
man first  entered  the  photo- 
graphic business. 

In  those  days,  before  Mr. 
Eastman  had  invented  the  trans- 
parent film,  all  negatives  were 
made  on  glass  plates  and  these 
plates  were  coated  with  the  emul- 


sion by  hand,  and  then  when  the 
emulsion  was  spread  over  them 
were  put  onto  cold  level  slabs  for 
the  jelly  to  set  before  drying.  In 
England  the  emulsion  was  poured 
out  from  the  characteristic  British 
teapot,  and  the  first  English  dry 
plate  factories  used  to  count  the 
quantity  of  their  emulsion  in 
teapots,  a  batch  at  one  factory 
being  twenty  teapotfuls  of  emul- 
sion. But  from  1880  to  1890  ma- 
chines for  coating  plates  came 
into  use  and  at  about  the  same 
time  Mr.  Eastman  started  his  ex- 
periments on  the  making  of  the 
transparent  film  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  enormous  industry 
that  we  have  to-day.  While  many 
improvements  and  refinements 
have  been  made  by  our  emulsion 
makers  since  those  early  days, 
emulsion  is  still  made  by  precipi- 
tating the  silver  in  gelatine  and 
then  melting  the  emulsion  and 
coating  it  on  the  film  or  plates  or 
paper.  After  coating,  the  emul- 
sion has  to  be  dried  and  then  the 
sensitive  material  can  be  cut  up 
and  packed  for  the  market. 


^ 


Should  you  change  your  ad- 
dress be  sure  to  notify  us 
promptly,  as  the  post-office  for- 
wards none  but  first-class  (sealed) 
mail,  free  of  chtirge. 
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A  PAINTER 

AND  HIS 

CRITIC 


Made  with  No.  3A 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


SOME  TRUE 


H   STORIES 


TOLD  BY  THE 

KODAK,   BROWNIE    AND 
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AN   EASY  WAY   TO  MAKE   ENLARGEMENTS 


A  NEGATIVE  that  will  make  a 
.good  print  will  usually  make 
an  enlargement  that  is  better  than 
the  print.  This  fact  is  so  well 
known,  that,  in  place  of  the  large 
and  heavy  cameras  of  former 
days,  photographers  are  now 
using  cameras  that  are  so  light 
and  compact  they  can  easily  be 
carried  on  the  longest  tramps 
afield.  When  they  wish  to  obtain 
larger  pictures  than  their  cam- 
eras will  take  they  make  enlarge- 
ments from  their  negatives. 

With  the  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  enlargements  can  be 
made  from  all  negatives  that  are 
not  larger  than  4  x  5,  or  the  post- 
card size — 3 1/4  X  5l4- 

Our  illustrations  show  the 
exact  size  of  a  contact  print  from 
a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  negative, 
and  also  the  size  of  enlargement 
the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Enlarg- 
ing Camera  makes  from  Vest 
Pocket   Kodak   negatives. 

The  only  difference  between 
making  enlargements  and  contact 
prints  is,  that  contact  prints  are 
made  by  placing  a  sheet  of  photo- 
graphic paper  in  contact  with  a 
negative  in  a  printing  frame, 
while  enlargements  are  made  by 
projecting  the  image  in  a  nega- 
tive through  a  lens  to  the  paper. 

When  using  the  Brownie  En- 


larging Camera  the  negative  is 
placed  in  one  end  of  the  camera 
and  the  paper  in  the  other  end. 
The  end  holding  the  negative  is 
exposed  to  the  light.  As  the  rays 
of  light  pass  through  the  negative 
they  are  focused  by  the  lens  the 
camera  contains,  on  the  paper, 
thus  printing  the  enlargement. 

Special  Velox  or  any  of  the 
grades  of  bromide  paper  may  be 
used  for  making  enlargements. 
All  who  know  how  to  make  Velox 
prints  know  how  to  develop 
Velox  enlargements.  This  can  be 
done   in   very   subdued   daylight. 


Size  of  Picture  made  with  Vest 

Pocket  Kodak,   No.  0  Graphic 

and  No.   0    Brownie 


Size  of  Enlargement  of  Picture  on  Preceding  Page  Made  by  Vest 
Pocket  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera 
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Bromide  paper  is  so  much  quicker 
than  Velox  that  it  requires  a 
shorter  exposure  when  printing 
the  enlargements.  Being  very 
sensitive  to  light  it  will  be  fogged 
if  developed  in  even  the  most 
subdued  daylight.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  safely  developed  in  a 
bright  orange  (not  yellow)  col- 
ored light — a  light  that  is  very 
comfortable  for  the  eyes. 

Either  daylight  or  electric  light 
may  be  used  for  making  bromide 
enlargements  but  when  making 
Velox  enlargements  in  the  Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera  only  daylight 
should  be  employed  as  no  artificial 
light,  that  it  is  practical  to  use,  is 
strong    enough    to    impress    the 


image  on  the  paper  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging*  Camera 
Illuminator  is  recommended  for 
insuring  a  uniform  illumination 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  nega- 
tive, when  making  enlargements 
by  electric  light.  If  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  negative  is  not  uniform 
some  parts  of  the  enlargement 
will  be  under-printed  when  the 
other  parts  are  correctly  printed. 
The  illuminator  is  not  needed 
when  enlarging  with  daylight. 

The  following  table  gives  the 
sizes  of  enlargements  made  by  the 
Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Enlarging 
Camera  and  the  various  Brownie 
Enlarging  Cameras: 


Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera 
No.  2  Brownie  Post  Card  Enlarging  Camera 
No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera    .... 
No.  3  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera    .... 

No.  4  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera    .... 


size  of 


Size  of 


Negative  Enlargement 

lfx2i 

/O i^  X  0~^ 

2ix3i 
3ix4i 
4    x5 
3ix5i 


3jx5i 
5    x7 

8    xlO 


The  sizes  of  enlargements  we 
have  stated  represent  in  each  case 
the  size  of  the  paper  used.  The 
picture  area  of  the  enlargement  is 
necessarily  a  trifle  smaller  than 
the  size  of  the  paper — due  to  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  edges  of 
the  paper  under  rebates,  to  hold 


the  paper  in  position  in  the  cam- 
era. The  picture  area  of  enlarge- 
ments made  in  the  No.  4  Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera  from  3j  x  5j 
negatives  is  about  6x9^  inches. 
An  instruction  book  is  fur- 
nished with  all  Brownie  Enlarg- 
ing Cameras. 
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Off  the  English  Coast 


Made  with  No.  4  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


A  Nile  Ferry 


Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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Brilliancy  Destroyed  by  Finger  Marks  on  Front  of  Lei 


KEEP   YOUR   LENS   CLEAN 


WHETHER  the  lens  is  a  cheap 
one  or  the  best  that  money 
can  buy  will  matter  very  little  if 
it  is  dirty,  for  no  dirty  lens  ever 
has  made  or  ever  can  make  bril- 
liant pictures. 

Our  illustrations  represent  the 
best  prints  that  could  be  made 
from  negatives  that  received  the 
same  exposure  and  were  cut  from 
the  same  roll  of  film,  after  the 
entire  roll  had  been  developed  in 
the  tank,  so  both  negatives  re- 
ceived exactly  the  same  develop- 
ment.       The     brilliant     picture 


shows  the  performance  of  a  clean 
lens,  the  dull  one  shows  the  result 
of  placing  a  finger  mark  on  the 
front  lens. 

If  you  wish  to  make  brilliant 
pictures  keep  your  lens  clean. 
Never  touch  a  lens  with  the 
fingers.  Examine  it  frequently. 
Remove  the  dust  that  may  settle 
on  it  with  a  camel's  hair  brush, 
then  breathe  on  the  lens  and  wipe 
it  gently — not  with  wash  leather 
or  paper — but  with  a  clean,  well- 
worn  linen  handkerchief  that  has 
become  soft  from  repeated  laun- 
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Result  of  Cleaning  Same  Lens  Used  in  Making  Picture  Opposite 


dering.  Never  use  alcohol^  acid, 
or  any  kind  of  polishing  material 
on  a  lens.  Never  unscrew  a  lens 
from  the  shutter  unless  the  sur- 
faces that  are  inside  the  shutter 
are  soiled — which  rarely  occurs. 
Should  you  need  to  remove  the 
lens  combinations  from  the  shut- 
ter, be  sure  to  replace  the  front 
combination  in  the  front  and  the 
back  combination  in  the  back  of 
the  shutter.  If  they  are  trans- 
posed your  lens  will  probably  be 
useless  until  the  combinations  have 
been  replaced  where  they  belong. 
Never  remove  a  lens  from  its 


cell  (the  metal  rings  that  hold  it) 
unless  you  wish  to  foot  an  expen- 
sive bill  for  repairs. 

Single  lenses  that  are  mounted 
behind  the  shutter  are  usually 
built  in  the  camera  and  cannot  be 
removed.  They  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  piece  of  handkerchief 
wrapped  around  the  head  of  a 
small,  soft,  pencil-shaped  brush 
after  the  shutter  has  been  opened, 
as  for  a  time  exposure. 

Remember  that  dirty  lenses 
make  flat  pictures  and  that 
brilliant  pictures  can  only  be 
made  with  lenses  that  are  clean. 
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TO  OUR  READERS 


WE  wish  to  help  you  make 
better  pictures.  Whether 
you  are  a  beginner  or  an 
advanced  worker  we  desire  that 
you  should  make  constant  prog- 
ress, along  both  technical  and 
artistic  lines. 

The  individual  who  relies 
solely  on  his  own  experience  gains 
practical  knowledge  slowly.  The 
experience  of  a  single  individual 
is  necessarily  less  comprehensive 
than  the  experience  of  a  multi- 
tude of  individuals. 

We  are  in  possession  of  the 
technical  knowledge  gained  by 
many  scientific  investigators  and 
also  the  knowledge  acquired  from 
the  e;xperiences  of  a  host  of  prac- 
tical workers,  whose  labors  have 
been  confined  exclusively  to  pho- 
tography for  many  years. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  avail 
yourself  of  this  knowledge  by 
corresponding  with  us  regarding 
any  amateur  photographic  pro- 
cesses in  which  you  wish  to  be- 
come   proficient.      We   will    take 


pleasure  in  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary information,  free  of  charge. 

By  sending  us  your  negatives 
and  prints  you  may  receive  our 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  By 
profiting  from  these  you  will  then 
more  readily  become  proficient. 
Give  complete  data  when  possible 
regarding  each  negative  and  print. 
We  wish  to  know  the  month,  the 
time  of  day  and  the  condition  of 
the  light  when  the  exposure  was 
made,  the  stop  and  shutter  speed 
used,  whether  the  negative  was 
developed  in  the  tank  or  in  the 
tray  and  the  kind  of  developer 
used.  We  also  wish  to  know  the 
name  and  grade  of  paper  on 
which  the  print  was  made.  Both 
negatives  and  prints  will,  of 
course,  be  promptly  returned. 

Unless  negatives  are  sent  with 
the  prints  it  will  he  impossible  to 
offer  comprehensive  criticism,  as 
only  by  examining  both  negative 
and  print  can  it  be  determined 
whether  the  print  is  the  best  the 
negative  can  yield. 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  Print  That  Cant  be  Improved 
by  TriniJJiing  is  a  Rarity 


Kodak  Trimming  Boards 

are  well  worth  their  trifling  cost  to  the  Amateur  Photo- 
grapher because  they  enable  him  to  trim  his  prints  quickly 
and  accurately  with  even  margins  and  clean-cut  edges. 

Made  of  hardwood,  with  fine  quality  steel  blades, 
they  are  fitted  with  a  rule  at  right  angles  to  the  blade 
to  ensure  trimming  perfectly  square  and  to  exact  sizes. 

No.  1,  5x5  inch  board,  -         -         -         $0.40 

No.  2,  7x7       "         "       -        -        -        -  .60 

Transparent  Trimming  Gauge  (extra)     -  .20 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Even  Kodak  Tested  Chemicals  can't  do 
their  work  properly  if  the  solutions  are  too 
warm.  Here  are  two  reliable  means  of 
checking  up  the  temperature. 


-1' I, A,,!, aklaL.il    »'',ii,;,l> 


Thermometer  Stirring  Rod 

A  stirring  rod  and  thermometer  combined 
so  that  you  may  always  know  the  temperature 
of  the  solution  you  are  stirring.  One  end  of  the 
rod  is  flattened  for  the  crushing  of  chemicals. 

Price  J 5  Cefits 


Eastman  Thermometer 

The  curved  back  and  hook  top  make 
the  EastmanThermometer  particularly 
convenient  for  tank  development  al- 
though it  answers  every  purpose  for  the 
tray  as  well.  Accurate  to  the  last  degree. 

Price  65  Cents 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

A  t  your  dealer's. 
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Take  a 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

with  you. 

No  one  can  develop  your  films  any  better 
than  you  can  develop  them  yourself  with  this 
efficient  little  outfit — and  it's  all  by  daylight. 

The  outfit  is  self-containing  so  that  it  will 
take  up  the  minimum  of  room. 

The  price  ranges  from  $2.75  up, 
according  to  size. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer' s. 
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The 

Brownie 
Safelight 
Lamp 


Just  the  thing  for  the  "quick  change"  dark  room 
where  kitchen,  bedroom  or  library  is  utilized. 

Simply  screw  the  lamp  in  any  standard  electric 
light  socket,  snap  on  the  current  and  you  have  all 
the  light  you  want  with  all  the  safety  you  need. 

The  Brownie  Safelight  Lamp  is  made  of  metal 
and  its  neat  appearance  bespeaks  efficiency.  It  is 
only  slightly  larger  than  the  15  Watt  Mazda 
Lamp  it  holds  and  has  two  removable  safelights. 

THE  PRICE. 
Brownie  Safelight  Ivatnp,  without  Mazda  lamp,     -         .     |1.25 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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Complete    your    equipment    with    the 

Ptemo  No.  12 

A  new  camera  with  qualities  and  capabilities  that  will  appeal  to 
any  one  with  an  interest  in  photography. 

A  thin,  smooth,  extraordinarily  compact  and  handsomely  fin- 
ished camera  for  2^  x  3^  pictures,  cleverly  constructed  to  provide 
for  the  user  the  extreme  limit  of  photographic  efficiency. 

Takes  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  permits  ground  glass 
focusing,  and  is  regularly  fitted  with  Optimo  shutter  and  Bausch 
&  Ivomb  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  y.6.3  (formerly  listed  as  Znss 
Kodak  Anastigmat).     Price,  |45.00. 

Offered  also  with  various  other  equipments,  including  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Tessar  Ic  (fortnerly  listed  as  B.  &  L. -Zeiss  Tessar), 
fA.5  lens,  at  $56.00,  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  with  Rapid 
Rectilinear  lens  at  $15.00. 

The  ne7v  Premo  catalogue  is  out.     Get  a  copy  from  your  dealer, 
or  write  us.      IV s  free. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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It's  as  simple  to 
make  enlargements 
with  a 

BROWNIE 

ENLARGING 

CAMERA 


as  it  is  to  make  pictures  with  a  Kodak. 


THE  PRICK. 
V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5%  x5^  enlargements  from  1^x2^ 

negatives,  .-.'.---------    |1.75 

No.  2  Brownie  Post  Card  Enlarging  Camera,  for  3J<  x  5%  enlargements 

from  2J^  X  3%  negatives         ..-.------      1.75 

No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  enlargements  from  2^  x  3J< 

negatives,  -...-.-------      2.00 

No.  3  ditto,  for  6%  x  8^  enlargements  from  3i<  x  4J<  negatives,        -        -      3.00 
No.  4  ditto,  for  8  x  10  enlargements  from  4x5  negatives  (will  also  take 

8 J^  x5>^  negatives), .        .       .       .      4.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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If  there's  electricity  in  the  house, 
you  can  make  your  own  enlarge- 
ments at  your 
convenience  by 
the  use   of  the 


Brownie 
Enlarging 
Camera 
Illuminator 


PRICE,  $3.50 


Gives  a  strong,  steady  light,  making  it  easy 
to  gauge  the  proper  exposure,  thus  ensuring 
good  results  even  to  the  inexperienced.  May  be 
used  with  all  the  Enlarging  Cameras — V.P.K. 
and  Brownie. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  also  affords 
an  excellent  light  for  developing  Velox. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
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The  1916  Graflex  Catalog  shows  the  way  to  better  pic- 
tures. It  fully  describes  all  the  Graflex  and  Graphic  Cameras, 
and  tells  how  the  Graflex  Camera  will  enable  you  to  make 
the  kind  of  pictures  you  have  always  wanted. 

A  copy  of  this  catalog  will  be  mailed  for  the  asking. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Prinis  by  Gaslight 


The  versatility  of 


VELOX 


jf 


ft 


With  three  degrees  of  contrast,  five 
grades  and  a  variety  of  surfaces  to  choose 
from,  the  amateur  need  go  no  further 
.  than  Velox  to  best  fit  every  negative. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


A  nezv  Autographic 
Brownie  that  makes 
a  new  size  picture. 


The   No.  25  Folding 
Autographic  Brownie 

This  new  Autographic  Brownie  makes  a  picture  2^  x  4^  inches — 
a  size  new  to  photography  that  lends  itself  to  pleasing  composition. 
The  shape  of  the  picture  fits  the  view  whether  it  be  for  landscapes  or 
street  scenes  with  the  camera  held  horizontally,  or  for  portraits  with 
the  camera  held  vertically. 

And  the  No.  2C  Folding  Autographic  is  still  a  pocket  Brownie. 
Kodak  workmen  have  seen  to  that — the  camera  is  1^'  inches  thin,  3;^ 
inches  wide  and  8^^  inches  long. 

The  No.  2C  Folding  Autographic  Brownie  is  made  of  metal  with  imi- 
tation leather  covering  and  equipped  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter. 

And  it's  autographic. 

THE   PRICE. 

No.  2C  Folding  Autographic  Brownie  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing 

Shutter  and  meniscus  achromatic  lens, $  9.00 

Ditto,  with  R.R.  lens, 11.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  youi  dealer's. 
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MAGAZINE  tSa  AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  Limited 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


A  little  over  twenty  minutes  after  the  last 
exposure  has  been  made,  you  will  be  able  to 
see  ''how  they  came  out"  with  a 


KODAK  FILM  TANK 

Take  one  with  3^ou  on  your  vacation  trip — 
it  will  produce  fog-free  negatives  for  you  any- 
where, whether  it  be  in  the  heart  of  a  forest  or 
in  your  hotel. 

And  ifs  all  by  daylight. 

The  outfit  is  self-containing — there's  room 
for  it  in  your  luggage. 

The  price  ranges  from  $2.75  up, 
according  to  size. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isnt  a  Kodak 


BRETON  GIRLS 


Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
i  sec.,/ 11 
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Preparedness 
Made  with  No.  2A  Brownie,  by  Robert  W.  Morse 

SNAPSHOTS  OF  FIREWORKS 

F  course  you  know  that  fire-      did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  fire- 


works can  be  photographed 
at  night  by  placing  the  camera  on 
a  tripod,  then  opening  the  shutter 
just  before  the  illumination  is  ex- 
pected and  closing  it  as  soon  as 
the   firelight   has    vanished;    but 


works   can   be   photographed   by 
making  a  snapshot  exposure? 

The  splendid  photograph  Miss 
Helen  J.  Rose  obtained  with  her 
lA  Autographic  Kodak  Jr.,  by 
using  the  largest  stop  and  giving 
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Plumes  of  Fire 

Made  with  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  (time 

exposure),  by  Henry  J.  Amy 


an  exposure  of  ^/^5  of  a  second, 
demonstrates  that  this  can  be 
done. 

One  twenty-fifth  of  a  second  is 
usually  rapid  enough  for  arresting 
movement  in  the  image  of  an  ex- 
ploded bomb,  provided  the  ex- 
posure is  made  1 1  the  time  when 
the  brilliant  stars  and  sparks  and 
streamers  are  well  spread  out,  for 
at  this  time  they  are  moving 
slower  than  immediately  after  the 


explosion,  and  it  is  at  this 
time  that  the  largest  and 
sharpest  images  of  the  fire- 
works can  be  obtained. 

A  time  exposure  splen- 
didly records  the  streams  of 
the  fire  light,  but  a  %5 
second  snapshot  will  make 
a  much  sharper  picture 
than  can  be  obtained  when 
the  shutter  is  left  open 
while  the  fireworks  are 
moving  within  the  field  of 
view  of  the  lens. 

When  photographing 
"flower  pieces,"  sparklers, 
pinwheels,  etc.,  that  are  near 
the  ground,  it  is  best,  when 
possible,  to  so  place  them 
that  no  other  strong  lights 
will  come  within  the  view 
of  the  lens. 

At  many  popular  resorts 
fireworks  are  frequent  fea- 
tures of  evening  entertain- 
ments. Since  these  can  be  photo- 
graphed, on  either  a  dark  or  a 
moonlight  night,  by  making  snap- 
shot exposures  with  any  hand 
camera  when  the  largest  stop  is 
used,  unique  and  beautiful  pho- 
tographic records,  that  will  be 
exact  in  every  detail,  can  easily 
be  obtained. 


!S1 
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Fire  Flowers 

M.'ide  with  No.  lA  Kodak  Jr.,  by  Miss  Helen  J.  Rose 
^'g  sec.  Snapshot 
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HUNTING   WITH   THE  KODAK 

BY   CHARIyES   I.  REID.     {Illustrated  by  the  Author) 

summer,  and  show  the  life  of 
a  robin  family,  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  nest  until  the  little 
birds  were  old  enough  to  fly. 
Even  after  they  could  fly,  the 
young  birds,  due  probably  to 
my  repeated  visits,  did  not  re- 
sent my  presence,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  making  an  excellent 
portrait  of  one  of  the  little  fel- 
lows. For  this  work  I  used 
the  Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ment, slipped  over  the  regular 
lens  of  the  Kodak.  This  en- 
abled me  to  place  the  camera 
close  to  the  subject,  and  thus 
obtain  good-sized  images.  For 
making  pictures  of  nests  and 
their  occupants  a  tripod  should 
be  used  whenever  possible,  for 


Young  Catbird 

/.8  Portrait  Attachment ;  ^^sec;  Eright 
Sun  :  Bird  in  Shade 


FOR  those  who  love  the  out- 
doors and  take  an 
interest  in  the  wild 
life  of  the  woods  and 
meadows,  there  is  no 
greater  fun  than  to 
hunt  with  the  Kodak. 
There  are  no  game  laws 
to  restrict  the  use  of 
the  camera,  and  the 
variety  of  interesting 
subjects   is   great. 

I  have  a  little  album 
of  prints  that  every  one 
likes  to  look  at.  The 
pictures  were  made  last 


^sec./ll 


Chickadee 
Bright  Sun  ;  Cameia  on  Tripod  ;  Bird 
Attracted  by  Suet  Bait 
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Young  Robin 
With  Portrai;t  Attachment ;   Bright  Sun  ; 
^Vsec.;/8 

it  is  often  desirable  to  give  a  time 
exposure.  If,  however,  the  nest  is 
situated  in  the  branches  of  a  tree 
there  may  be  no.  other  way  to  take 


a  picture  than  to  climb  above  the 
nest,  and  make  a  slow  instantane- 
ous exposure,  Ho  of  a  second 
with  the  largest  stop,  from  that 
position. 

The  breeding  season,  during 
May,  June  and  July,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  time  to  hunt  birds 
with  the  camera,  for  then  they 
are  restricted  to  the  comparative- 
ly limited  area  of  their  individual 
range,  and,  having  found  their 
home,  one  can  easily  make  a 
series  of  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
growth  of  the  little  birds  and 
other  interesting  things  about 
the  nest.  Birds  are  not  by  any 
means  the  only  subjects  for  the 
hunter  with  a  Kodak,  but  they 
are   perhaps   the   easiest  to   find 


Flicker  at  Work 
2V  sec;  Stop  Half  Way  Between  /ig  and/.U 
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Robin  Family 

on  Nest 


Portrait  Attachment ; 
Bright  Sun  ; 
^Vsec.;/8 


and  photograph  amid  their  nat- 
ural homes. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize 
the  care  that  should  be  exercised 
when  photographing  nests  with 
eggs.  If  it  is  necessary  to  move 
leaves  or  branches,  do  it  care- 
fully, holding  or  tying  them  to 
one    side   while   the   exposure    is 


made,  then  returning  them  to 
their  former  position.  The  life 
of  the  young  birds  often  depends 
on  concealment  from  enemies  and 
on  the  protection  from  the  sun 
the  leaves  afford. 

Never  disturb  a  bird's 
If  you  do  so  the  bird  will 
it  and  may  abandon  them. 


eggs, 
know 
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Towhee's  Nest 

With  Tripod  ;   J^  sec,  /.ll 


Remember  the  birds  are  our 
best  friends.  Our  very  existence 
depends  on  their  preventing  undue 
increase  in  the  insect  pests  that 
would  destroy  our  food  supply. 


Many  birds  that  frequent  our 
fields  and  gardens  will  permit 
us  to  make  photographs  of  them 
while  they  are  sitting  on  their 
eggs. 


EXPOSURE  FOR  PICTURES  BY  MOONLIGHT 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  oftcu  inquire 
regarding  the  exposure  to 
give  when  making  pictures  by 
moonlight. 

The  intensity  of  full  moonlight, 
as  compared  with  the  intensity 
of     bright     sunlight,     has     been 


measured  by  various  investigators 
and  the  conclusions  reached  are, 
that  the  brightness  of  sunlight 
is  about  500,000  times  greater 
than  the  brightness  of  the  full 
moon. 

As  moonlight  is  more  yellow- 


Tivioli  and  The  Chutes,  Italy 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak,     ^sec;  Stop   f.'il 
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ish  than  sunlight  it  is  well  to 
consider  that  its  photogi'aphic 
value  is  only  %ooooo  that  of  sun- 
light. The  half  moon  gives  less 
than  half  as  much  light  as  the 
full  moon. 

An  easy  way  to  determine  the 
exposure  to  give  by  full  moon- 
light, when  a  fully  exposed  nega- 
tive is  desired  is,  first  to  decide 
on  the  exposure  you  would  give 
for  a  fully  timed  negative  of  the 
subject  by  sunlight,  then  ex- 
pose for  as  many  hundred  min- 
utes by  moonlight  as  you  would 
expose  for  Moo  parts  of  a  second 
by  sunlight.  In  o.her  words,  for 
every  Hoo  of  a  second  by  sun- 
light give  100  minutes  by  full 
moonlight.      Take,   for   instance, 


a  sunlight  exposure  of  Vioo  of  a 
second.  By  moonlight  the  ex- 
posure would  be  100  minutes. 

Now  this  rule  of  100  minutes 
for  every  %oo  of  a  second  pro- 
vides for  a  fully  timed  negative. 
This  would  give  nearly  a  day- 
light effect.  Daylight  effects  are 
seldom  desired  in  night  pictures. 
What  usually  is  wanted  is  a 
typical  night  effect.  Pictures 
showing  night  effects  can  be 
made  by  moonlight  by  under 
exposing  the  negative — j4-  the 
correct  exposure  usually  produc- 
ing the  result. 

On  a  clear  night,  when  the 
full  moon  is  shining  on  the  sub- 
ject you  wish  to  photograph, 
you  should  obtain  a  typical  night 


■         .«HHK                        1 
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Paris  Quays  on  a  Snowy  Morning- 
Made  with  No   3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  ;  ^sec.;/.l6 
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Fishergirls  at  Douarnenez,  France 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  ;  i^  sec;  y.ll  (on  Tripod) 


picture  with  an  exposure  of  from 
25  to  40  minutes,  when  using 
stop  U.  S.  4;  this  is 
the  largest  stop  on 
rectilinear  lenses, 
and  is  the  equivalent 
of  Stop  /.8  on  anas- 
tigmats. 

This  exposure 
should  be  doubled 
when  the  largest  stop 
is  used  on  cameras 
that  have  no  stop 
markings.  It  should 
also  be  doubled  when 
the  largest  stop  is 
used  on  cameras  hav- 
ing stops  marked  1, 
2  and  3,  and  when  the 


camera    has    a    stop    No.    4    that 
follows  the  figure  3. 


Heels  Over  Head 

Made  with  a  Graflex 
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SOMETHING  DIFFERENT 


BY  far  the  large  majority  of 
Velox  prints  are  produced 
in  the  natural  black  and  white 
tone  which  this  paper  gives  so 
excellently;  but,  while  a  great 
many  subjects  are  quite  satis- 
factory when  made  in  black  and 
white  and  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  (snow  subjects,  for  in- 
stance) there  are  others  in  which 
a  vast  improvement  may  be 
effected  by  toning  them  to  a  sepia 
color. 

Many,  who  have  not  tried  the 
process,  have  a  preconceived  idea 
that  it  is  difficult  and  uncertain 
in  results,  but  such  is  not  the 
case  providing  the  simple  direc- 
tions accompanying  the  Velox 
Re-developer,  supplied  in  both 
liquid  and  powder  form,  are  fol- 
lowed. 

The  first  solution  in  the  pro- 
cess of  Sepia  Toning,  to  which 
the  print  is  subjected,  is  known 
as  the  Bleach,  and  the  image 
under  its  action  assumes  a  buff 
color.  While  in  this  state  the 
picture  is  entirely  soluble  in 
Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  for  which 
reason  every  trace  of  Fixing 
Solution  must  be  removed  from 
the  print  by  thorough  washing 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
bleach   it.      If   traces    of   Hypo 


remain  on  the  prints,  or  if  the     \ 
tray    in    which    the    solution    is     ; 
placed   is    contaminated   by   this 
chemical,  the  color  of  the   final    1 
print  will  be  poor  and  inclined 
to  yellow.  ^ 

Bleaching  should  be  carried 
to  that  point  where  the  deepest  ; 
shadows  are  almost  bleached  to  : 
a  buff  tint,  when^  the  print  is  j 
removed  and  transferred  to  clean  ' 
water   and   given   a   short   rinse. 

It  is  now  placed  in  the  second 
solution    or    redeveloper    proper,     \ 
when  the  print  rapidly  assumes 
the   much   admired   Sepia   Tone.     \ 
Half    an    hour's    washing    com-     . 
pletes  the  process.  ] 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  ) 
print  to  be  freshly  made — an 
old  Velox  print  made  years  ago  ; 
can  be  just  as  easily  toned  as  - 
a  new  one.  On  general  prin-  1 
ciples  a  dry  print  should  be 
soaked  in  plain  water  for  from  ^ 
ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  be-  \ 
fore  commencing  operations. 

Every  amateur  possesses  ', 
dozens  of  pictures  which  would  ^ 
be  greatly  enhanjced  by  being 
presented  in  a  sepia-toned  Velox 
print,  an;d  the  slight  extra  \ 
trouble  required  is  more  than  J 
repaid  by  th^  beauty  of  the  ^ 
results  secured. 
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"Catch ! 


Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak 


Market  Place,  Lucerne,  Switzerland 


.Made  vvitii  .\u.   3 A  Folding  Kodak 


SEA   GRAFT  IN 
MANY  WATERS 

OVERHAULED  BY 
THE  KODAK 
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ABOUT  PHOTOGRAPHY 
How  A  Lens  Forms  An  Image 

BY   DR.    C.    E.    K.   MEES 


IN  order  to  take  a  photograph 
we  use  a  lens  which  forms  an 
image  of  the  object  we  want  to 
photograph  upon  the  film. 

The  simplest  lens  which  we 
could  use  would  be  a  small  hole. 
Suppose  that  we  take  a  sheet  of 
card  and  make  a  hole  in  it  with 
a  pin  and  then,  in  a  darkened 
room,  hold  the  sheet  of  card  be- 
tween a  sheet  of  white  paper  and 
an  electric  lamp ;  we  shall  see 
on  the  paper  an  image  of  the 
lamp  filament. 


The  diagram  shows  how  this 
image  is  produced.  A  ray  of 
light  from  each  portion  of  the 
filament  passes  through  the  pin- 
hole and  forms  a  spot  of  light  on 
the  paper  and  all  these  spots 
joining  together  form  the  image 
of  the  filament. 

If  we  take  the  lens  out  of  a 
camera  and  replace  it  by  a  thin 


piece  of  metal  pierced  with  a 
hole  made  by  a  needle  (a  No.  10 
sewing  needle  is  about  right,  and 
the  edges  of  the  hole  must  be 
beveled  off  so  that  they  are 
sharp),  then  we  can  take  excel- 
lent photographs  by  giving  suffic- 
ient exposure. 

If  the  pinhole  is  about  six 
inches  from  the  film  then  an 
exposure  of  about  one  minute  for 
an  outdoor  picture  on  film  will  be 
required.  It  is  necessary,  of 
course,  to  make  a  well  fitting  cap 
for  the  lens  aperture  so  that  no 
light  will  get  in  except  through 
the  pinhole  and  also  to  make  a 
cover  for  the  pinhole  to  act  as 
a  shutter  for  exposing. 

But  if  a  pinhole  were  the  only 
means  of  forming  an  image  it  is 
very  improbable  that  photogra- 
phy would  ever  have  been  devel- 
oped, since  the  exposures  are  so 
long  in  consequence  of  the  small 
amount  of  light  which  can  pass 
through  the  pinhole. 

In  order  to  get  more  light  we 
could  try  making  the  pinhole 
larger  but  the  effect  of  this  is 
to  make  the  image  very  unsharp, 
and  even  the  smallest  efficient 
pinhole  cannot  give  as  sharp  an 
image  as  a  good  lens. 
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Suppose  we  have  a  small  pinhole 
forming  an  image  of  a  star  thus ; 


F.,2 


Now,  if  we  make  the  hole  larger, 
we  shall  get  a  round,  spreading 
beam  of  light  and  no  longer  get 
a  sharp  image. 


What  we  want,  if  we  are  to  use 
the  large  hole,  is  some  means  of 
bending  the  light  so  that  all  the 
light  reaching  the  hole  from  the 
star  is  joined  again  in  a  sharp 
image  of  the  star  on  the  screen, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Now,  if  a  ray  of  light  falls  on 
a  piece  of  glass  so  that  it  is  not 
perpendicular  to  it,  it  will  be 
bent.    There  is  an  interesting  ex- 


periment which  shows  this  very 
well :   Take  a  thick  block  of  glass 


Fw.4 


and  place  it  so  that  it  touches  a 
pin  (which  is  marked  B  in  the 
photograph)  and  stick  another 
pin  (A)   in  the  board. 


Fig.  5 

Now  look  through  the  glass  and 
stick  a  pin  (D)  between  your  eye 
and  the  glass  and  in  the  same 
line  of  sight  as  A  and  B,  and 
lastly  another  pin  (C)  touching 
the  glass  and  in  the  same  line  of 
sight  as  the  otlier  three. 

Now,  take  away  the  glass  and 
join  up  the  pinholes  with  pencil 
lines.    You  will  find  that  the  line 
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DC   is   parallel   to   the  line   AB 
but  is  not  in  the  same  line;  that 


/ 

Fig.  H 

is,  the  ray  of  light  marked  by  the 
line  AB  was  bent  when  it  en- 
tered the  glass  and  then  bent 
back  again  when  it  left  it,  so  we 
can  bend  light  by  means  of  glass. 
If  we  take  a  triangular  piece 
of  glass  (called  a  prism)  we  can 
bend  a  ray  when  it  enters  the 
glass  and  also  more  still  when  it 
leaves  the  glass  thus: 


VTo*^"^ 


Fiq   7 


And  a  lens  is  really  two  prisms 
stuck  together  base  to  base. 


So  that  if  we  put  a  lens  in  the 
hole  with  which  we  want  to  form 
an  image  we  can  do  what  we 
wish  to  and  make  all  the  rays 
from  the  star  join  together  again 
in  the  image  of  the  star ; 


And  this  is  the  purpose  of  our 
camera  lenses,  to  form  an  image 
as  sharp  as  that  given  by  the 
smallest  pinhole  and  yet  much 
brighter  than  any  pinhole  would 
give. 


Fig  8 


DRYING  FILM  NEGATIVES 

THE  best  way  to  dry  film  neg- 
atives is  to  hang  them  in  a 
gentle  current  of  air,  that  is  free 
from  dust. 

Eastman  N.  C.  Film  negatives 
will  dry  flat  unless  one  side  of 
the  film  dries  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  other  side.  This  rarely 
occurs  unless  the  films  are  dried 
where  the  sun  shines  on  them,  or 
are  dried  near  a  source  of  heat. 
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AS  YOU 

THE  fun  in  golf  is  getting  to 
play  a  better  game.  What- 
ever our  pastime  there's  always 
the  pleasurable  anticipation  of 
greater  accomplishment  and  bet- 
ter tools. 

The  first  object  of  Kodakery 
is  to  help  its  readers  in  getting 
better  pictures  with  the  tools  they 
already  have.  Many  of  them,  as 
tlieir  knowledge  increases,  as 
they  learn  more  of  the  charm  of 
the  art  photographic,  have  an  am- 
bition to  possess  better  tools.  And 
it  is  the  object  of  this  little  les- 
son to  help  them  in  the  selection 
of  lenses — particularly  anastig- 
mat  lenses. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  an 
amateur  learns  when  he  begins  to 
study  lenses  is:  "The  larger  the 
opening  (in  proportion  to  its 
focal  length)  at  which  the  lens 
will  make  a  sharp  picture,  the 
greater  its  'speed.'  "  But  there 
is  another  and  equally  important 
consideration — the  longer  the 
focus  of  the  lens,  the  less  the  dis- 
tortion, and  lens  distortion  often 
does  some  very,  very  disagree- 
able things. 

Now  we  must  consider  these 
two  things,  speed  and  length  of 
focus,  together.  If  we  have  a 
lens  of,  say,  3  inches  focus  with 
a  speed  of  f.6.3,  the  opening 
would  be   (3-^6.3=.477)  nearly 


GROW 

forty-eight  one  hundredths  of  an 
inch,  while  if  our  lens  was,  say, 
4I/2  inches  focus,  with  a  speed 
of  f.6.3,  the  opening  would  be 
(4. 5-^6.3=. 714)  over  seventy- 
one  one  hundredths  of  an  inch. 
Now  these  are  only  the  diame- 
terjs;  to  compare  the  areas  we 
must  square  them.  And  this  is 
what  we  get:  The  3-inch  focus 
lens  has  an  exposure  area  of  .227 
of  a  square  inch.  The  4lX>  inch 
focus  lens  has  an  exposure  area 
of  considerably  more  than  twice 
as  much  or  .509  of  a  square  inch. 
To  get  away  from  figures  it 
means,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  camera  that  such  lenses 
would  be  used  on  (2^4  x  3^/4), 
a  big  lens  as  against  a  little  lens. 
It  means,  too,  the  use  of  a  size 
larger  shutter,  it  means  that  the 
bed  of  the  camera  must  be  fifty 
per  cent,  longer,  it  means  that 
more  space  must  be  allowed  with- 
in the  camera  for  the  fold  of  the 
bellows. 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  the 
greater  cost  of  the  larger  lens 
and  shutter  and  camera,  the  ques- 
tion is:  Is  it  worth  while  to  sacri- 
fice mere  littleness  in  the  camera 
itself  in  order  to  avoid  distortion.'' 

Exaggeration  h  always  per- 
missible in  illustrating  a  point  if 
it  will  make  that  point  clear.  So 
we  are  presenting  an  exaggerated 
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example  of  distortion.  Fig.  1 
shows  a  picture  made  with  a 
short  focus  lens.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  same  picture^  made  in  exactly 


the  same  size  in  the  original  nega- 
tive with  a  long  focus  lens.     No  jj 
further  argument  is  necessary  to  - 
show  advantages   of   long   focus.  ■ 
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But  there  is  another  point 
worth  emphasizing:  The  smaller 
the  camera,  or  rather  the  smaller 
the  picture,  the   greater  the  in- 


clination to  take  "close  up"  views 
— those  little  intimate  pictures 
that  we  all  so  much  enjoy.  We 
naturally  work  close  to  the  sub- 
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ject  so  as  to  have  the  principal 
object  occupy  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  picture  area  as  pos- 
sible. Now  it  is  the  working 
"close  up"  that  brings  distortion, 
but  if  we  have  a  longer  focus 
lens  we  get  a  larger  image  with- 
out working  close  up,  and  it  is 
this  larger  image  that  we  are 
after.  For  instance,  if  you  want 
an  image  two  inches  high  in  a 
2^  X  3l/4  picture,  and  you  find 
that  you  must  be  six  feet  from 
the  subject  to  get  this  image  with 
a  3-inch  focus  lens,  j^ou  can  get 
the  same  size  image  in  your  pic- 
ture with  a  4l/2-inch  focus  lens 
at  nine  feet  distance.  And  work- 
ing nine  feet  instead  of  six  feet 
away  means  a  lot  less  distortion. 
So  in  acquiring  the  "better 
tools"  for  your  picture  making, 
look  to  this  matter  of  length  of 
focus,    especially    in    anastigmat 


lenses.  And  the  smaller  the  pic- 
ture, the  more  careful  you  should 
be.  It's  a  good  rule  to  secure  a 
lens  which  has  a  length  of  focus 
at  least  equal  to  the  diagonal  of 
the  plate.  A  little  more  length  is 
still  better.  Don't  let  the  mere 
littleness  of  a  camera,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  area  of  the 
picture,  convince  you  that  it  is 
what  you  want.  You  will  find 
that  some  cameras  will  give  you 
as  big  an  image  in  a  1%  x  2V2 
picture  as  others  will  give  in  a 
2^  X  Sy^,  unless  you  work  so 
close  as  to  get  bad  distortion. 
The  amount  of  distortion  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens. 


Kodak  pictures  will  remind  you 
of  vacation  scenes  and  incidents 
that  no  other  records  could  recall. 


A  Busy  Sea 


Urchin 


Made  with 
No.  2  Brownie 
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TO  OUR  READERS 


You  read  Kodakery  because 
you  are  interested  in  making 
pictures.  We  publish  Kodak- 
ery because  we  wish  to  assist 
you  in  making  good  and  then  still 
better  pictures. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  pho- 
tography Kodakery  will  start 
you  right — will  tell  you  how  to 
obtain  specific  results  without 
experimenting,  thus  saving  you 
both  time  and  money. 

If  you  are  an  advanced  worker 
Kodakery  will  add  to  your 
knowledge  of  photography,  thus 
assisting  you  in  advancing  still 
farther. 

Many  months  ago  we  began  in- 
viting our  readers  to  submit  their 
photographic  problems  to  us  for 
solution.  We  requested  them  to 
send  us  negatives  and  prints  for 
criticism  and  offered  to  furnish, 
by  correspondence,  information 
regarding  all  amateur  photogra- 
phic processes — these  services 
being  rendered  free  of  charge. 

Kodakery  correspondence  has 
steadily  grown  until  it  has  become 
an  important  educational  factor. 
Many  of  bur  readers  have  in- 
formed us  that  our  answers  to 
their  questions,  our  criticisms  and 
our  suggestions  have  proven  of 
great  help  to  them. 


We  have  available,  and  place 
at  your  disposal,  the  knowledge 
many  specialists  have  acquired 
from  laboratory  research.  We 
also  are  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  gained  by  a  host  of 
practical  workers  whose  labors 
have  been  confined  exclusively  to 
photography  for  many  years. 

If  you  wish  to  profit  from  this 
knowledge  correspond  with  us 
freely.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  your  letters. 

When  sending  prints  for  criti- 
cism, be  sure  also  to  send  the 
negatives  from  which  the  prints 
were  made.  We  wish  to  tell  you 
whether  the  negatives  were  rightly 
or  wrongly  exposed,  rightly  or 
wrongly  developed,  and  whether 
the  prints  were  rightly  or  wrongly 
made.  Give  complete  data,  when 
possible,  regarding  each  negative 
and  print.  We  wish  to  know  the 
month,  the  time  of  day,  the  con- 
dition of  light  when  the  exposure 
was  made,  the  stop  and  shutter 
speed  used,  whether  the  negative 
was  developed  in  the  tank  or  in 
the  tray  and  the  kind  of  developer 
used.  We  also  wish  to  know  the 
name  and  grade  of  paper  on 
which  the  print  was  made.  Both 
negatives  and  prints  will,  of 
course,  be  promptly  returned. 


ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS, 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Even  Kodak  Tested  Chemicals  can't  do 
their  work  properly  if  the  solutions  are  too 
warm.  Here  are  two  reliable  means  of 
checking  up  the  temperature. 


■A "'-Ilia''  .g"  »''«'  g' 


Thermometer  Stirring  Rod 

A  stirring  rod  and  thermometer  combined 
so  that  you  may  always  know  the  temperature 
of  the  solution  you  are  stirring.  One  end  of  the 
rod  is  flattened  for  the  crushing  of  chemicals. 

Price  75  Cents 


Eastman  Thermometer 

The  curved  back  and  hook  top  make 
the  EastmanThermometer  particularly 
convenient  for  tank  development  al- 
though it  answers  every  purpose  for  the 
tray  as  well.  Accurate  to  the  last  degree. 

Price  6s  Cents 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA . 

At  your  dealer's. 
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Keep  the  summer  story  told  by  your  Kodak 
in  book  form  with  a 


HERCULES  ALBUM 

Two  features  of  the  album  recommend  it 
at  once — the  large  pocket  for  prints  ready  for 
mounting  and  the  flap  with  clasps  which  holds 
the  covers  flat.     The  Hercules  can  never  bulge. 

Attractive  in  appearance  with  flexible,  genu- 
ine leather  covers  of  blended  gray  and  black. 
Furnished  with  fifty  black  leaves  bound  inside 
of  cover  with  silk  cord. 


THE  PRICE. 

A,  5x8 53.25      B,  7x11,  $4.00      C,  10x12,  $5.40      D,  9x14,  |6.25 

Pkg.l2  extra  leaves     .18  .25  .50  .60 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer' s. 
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Two  methods  oj  dark  room  illumination  that 
you  can  be  sure  are  safe. 

Kodak 
Safelight  Lamp 

By  employing  reflected  light  which 
shines  through  a  Wratten  Safelight, 
the  greatest  volume  of  illumination 
that  can  be  used  with  safety  is  secured. 

You  have  a  safe  light  and  yet  there''  s  more  of  it. 

Interior  of  lamp  is  enameled  a  brilliant  white  to  intensify  light 

reflection. 

Kodak  Safelight  lyamp  supplied  with  safelight  and 

four  feet  of  electric  light  cord  with  plug,        -        -  $4.00 


Brownie 
Safelight  Lamp 


This  lamp  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  "quick  change"  dark 
room— the  kind  that  is  a  kitchen  (at  night)  one  minute  and  a  dark 
room  the  next.  Screwed  into  the  ordinary  electric  light  socket, 
the  Brownie  Safelight  Lamp  instantly  provides  a  means  of  safe  and 
sane  illumination.  Both  safelights,  the  circular  one  at  the  end 
and  the  rectangular  one  at  the  side,  are  removable. 

Brownie  Safelight  I^amp, $1.25 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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An  Achievement 

Premo  No.  12 

A  camera  designed  especially  for  those  who  desire  extreme  compact- 
ness, yet  so  cleverly  constructed  as  to  sacrifice  nothing  that  makes  for 
efficiency,  for  the  sake  of  compactness. 

The  Premo  No.  12  makes  2%  x  VA  pictures,  it  takes  film  or  plates  with 
equal  facility,  it  permits  ground  glass  focusing  with  either,  it  has  every  prac- 
tical convenience  which  can  be  desired  in  an  amateur  camera  and  it  is  so 
constructed  as  to  offer  the  very  limit  of  efficiency  in  lens  and  shutter 
equipment. 

It  will  accommodate  anastigmat  lenses  of  any  speed  up  toy".4.5  and  i* 
will  •ccommodate  them  with  no  sacrifice  of  focal  length.  Every  anastigmat 
listed  with  this  camera  is  of  the  right  focus  to  insure  a  suitable  size  image  for 
the  size  of  picture  in  its  proper  perspective. 

A  thin,  smooth,  handsomely  finished  camera  which  the  Premo  Catalogue 
will  tell  you  all  about.     Price,  m.OO  to  $54.00 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealer's  or  mailed  on  request. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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When  you  take  a 
Kodak  with  you 
provide  yourself 
with  a 
carrying  case. 


Its  convenience  will  appeal  to 
you  at  once  and  the  practical  pro- 
tection afforded  your  camera  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  travel  is  well  worth 
while. 

There's  more  than  a  pound  of 
prevention  in  the  carrying  case  and 
the  cost  is  small. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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GRAFLEX 

camera 


-makes  SURE  of  the 
focus  and  picture  ! 


T17HY  does  the  Graflex  make  sure  of  the  focus 

'"  on  every  picture?  (See Pmi^-A  of  avajiex Bwk j* 

Why  does  the  Graflex  get  FINER  pictures  than 

other  cameras  ?  (See  Pages  S  ami  5  of  Graflex  Book}* 

How  does  the  Graflex  make  sure  of  /ull  expos- 
ures even  on  rainy  days  ?      rsee  Page  e  ,>/  aniflex  Bookj* 

*NOTE— and  see  the  other  58  pages  of  the  Graflex  Book, 
for  the  reasons  why  those  who  want  to  be  SURE 
of  finer  pictures  and  SURE  of  getting  a  picture 
from   every   exposure — use    a   Graflex  Camera. 

Q"'.        Book  is  free  for  the  asking. 

CANADIAN  KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 
Toronto,    Canada 
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Fire-light  frolics,  camp-fire  groups,  pictures 
of  the  jolly  evening  gatherings  at  camp  or 
cottage-here's  material  for  your  Kodak  Album. 


Eastman  Flash  Sheets  and  the 

Kodak 

Flash  Sheet 

Holder 

make  the  taking  of  such  pic- 
Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder  tures  3.  simplc  matter.     Bv 

$1.00  ^  -^ 

their  means  flash  light  work 
has  been  reduced  to  its  simplest  forms.  The 
sheets  burn  slowly  without  undue  glare  and  the 
holder  gives  the  amateur  absolute  control  over 
his  illumination. 

A  little  free  booklet,  ''By  Flashlight,"  giv- 
ing the  A  B  C  of  flash  light  work  is  waiting 
for  you  at  your  dealer's — or  we  would  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  copy. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  your  dealer's 


The  best  finishers  use 


VELOX 


They  must  to  get  the  resuUs  3^ou  are 
entitled  to. 

It's  the  photographic  paper  that  best 
fits  every  amateur  negative. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


Here  is  true 
KODAK 

xiency. 


You  can  make  a  photograph  with  a  pin  hole  for  a 
lens.  Cheap  cameras  have  small  lenses,  with 
correspondingly  small  openings  —  but  fast  enough  for 
snap-shots  in  a  good  light.  As  you  get  into  the  better 
grades,  the  lenses  grow  larger. 

True  efficiency  requires  a  lens  of  fairly  long  focus  that 
will  work  with  a  large  opening — a  big  lens  in  a  big 
shutter.  That's  the  kind  you  find  in  the  No.  1  Auto- 
graphic Kodak  Special.  And  with  it  a  shutter  that  has 
a  speed  up  to  1/300  of  a  second.  Here  is  true  efficiency 
with  iiothing  sacrificed  to  mere  littleness. 

And  in  every  detail  of  construction  and  finish  this  little 
camera  shows  evidence  of  having  come  from  the  factory 
where  honest  workmanship  has  become  a  habit. 

No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Special,  for  2yi  x  3%  pictures,  Optimo 
shutter  with  variable  speeds  from  one  second  to  1-300  of  a  second,  also 
time  action,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  776.3,  focal  length  4%  inches. 
Price,  $40.00. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.    CANADA 


"KODAK" 

is  our  registered  and  common- 
law  Trade  Mark  and  cannot  be 
rightfully  applied  except  to  goods 
of  our  manufacture.  When  a 
dealer  tries  to  sell  you  under  the 
Kodak  name  a  camera  or  films 
or  other  goods  not  of  our  manu- 
facture you  can  be  sure  that  he 
has  an  inferior  article  that  he  is 
trying  to  market  on  the  Kodak 
reputation. 

If  it  is7i'  t  a?i  Eastma?i  it  isrC  t  a  Kodak. 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isnt  a  Kodak 


Brittany  Girl  at  the  Sardine  Fisheries 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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In  the  Roman  Forum 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak.    1  sec;  /32  (on  Tripod) 

PICTORIAL  EUROPE 

BY  C.  HAZEN  TRAYVOR 


THE  tragic  conflict  beyond  the 
Atlantic  has  created  pictures 
and  unfolded  dramas  beside  which 
all  other  pictures  may  for  the 
moment  seem  tame.  It  is  im- 
possible to  think  of  Europe  in 
any  general  sense  without  a  men- 
tal image  of  war  and  its  horrors. 


Yet  nature  is  so  kind  that 
beauty  persists  even  where  men 
are  fightin;g,  and  it  is  true,  for- 
tunately, that  the  devastations  of 
battle  have  fallen  upon  but  a 
small  area  of  the  continent. 

In  thousands  of  homes  all  over 
the   world   this   thought   is   com- 
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Terraces  of  Monte  Carlo 

Made  with  No,  3A  Folding  Kodak.     1-25  sec. 


/.16 


forting  those  who  listen  to  the 
echoes  of  the  strife.  Thousands 
of  Kodak  pictures  are  brought 
out  to  recall  places  touched  by 
fire,  or  to  be  studied  with  pleas- 
ure as  having  as  yet  escaped  that 
calamity.  We  all  are  learning 
a  great  deal  of  geography,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  photo- 
graphed Europe  on  long  or  short 
sojourns  are  finding  occasion  to 
review  our  negatives  with  an  in- 
terest never  before  aroused  in 
quite  the  same  way. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure,  too, 
when  new  Kodak  pictures  travel 
across  the  Atlantic  to  be  assured 
that  Brittany,  or  Mentone,  or 
Venice,  or  other  region  dear  to 
the    artist    of   brush    or    camera. 


still  holds  its  quaint  or  majestic 
beauty  though  these  spots  may 
seem  to  the  imagination  as  being 
within  sound  of  the  big  guns  that 
are  tearing  through  treasures  of 
architecture  and  through  ranks 
of  men. 

The  sun  shines  impartially,  and 
one  can  fancy  the  photographer 
as  copying  again  the  scenes  of 
beauty  as  if  in  gratefulness  that 
nature  is  not  forbidding  his  joy 
in  the  opportunity. 

Stories  from  Europe  assure  us 
that  in  a  vast  number  of  places, 
even  in  the  warring  countries, 
there  are  few  evidences  of  war. 
The  scarcity  of  men  in  the  famil- 
iar scenes,  and  the  number  of 
wounded  among  the  men  who  are 
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The  Capitol  at  liomo 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak.     %  sec;  /22  (on  Tripod) 


visible,  may  tell  a  story  easily 
understood,  but  it  is  true  of  Eur- 
ope to-day  as  of  every  war,  that 
humanity  needs  to  forget  when  it 
can;  that  the  day's  work  is  to  be 
done,  and  that  even  the  day's 
play    is    necessary    to    keep    men 


and  women,  and  above  all,  chil- 
dren, from  being  crushed  by  a 
sense  of  the  calamity  that  is 
happening. 

The  pictures  from  Europe  that 
open  this  number  of  Kodakery 
are  a  reminder  to  those  who  have 
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Two  Glimpses  of  Venice 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak. 
1-2.5  sec.;/ 11 

traveled  of  all  that  is  for  the 
time  shut  out.  And  they  are  a 
reminder  of  the  fascination 
that  will  attach  to  Europe 
when  the  war  clouds  have 
cleared  away  and  visitors  from 
oversea  may  flock  again  to  the 
lands  so  long  tortured  by  siege 
and  onslaught. 

How  many  thousands  of  Ko- 
daks will  hurry  to  the  scenes 
celebrated  by  war  news  when 
the  day  of  peace  comes  ?  How 
many  empty  trenches  and  bat- 
tered forts  and  devastated  vil- 
lages will  furnish  elements  for 
pictures  of  the  future.^  To- 
day the  Kodak  is  recording 
countless  incidents  and  scenes 
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(Above)  The  Port  of  Mentone 
(On  right)  A  French  Cathedral 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak. 
Yn  sec.,/.32  ;  and  1-5  sec,  stop  1<> 

not  to  be  revealed  until  thert 
is  no  longer  need  for  the  secre- 
cies of  strategy.  It  has  told 
many  stories  of  the  regions 
back  of  the  battle  line.  Its 
closer  studies,  made  by  officers 
and  men,,  can  only  be  comput 
ed  when  time  says  the  word. 
But  we  must  not  dwell  on 
the  sombre  side,  even  if  it  must 
belong  to  history.  Beauty  al- 
ways triumphs  and  we  should 
enjoy  not  only  our  own  aloof- 
ness from  danger,  but  evi- 
dences of  the  beauty  that  still 
remains  and  that  will  remain 
after  the  sombre  chapter  ends. 


wSt.  Maitiirs  Church  at  Morlaix,  France 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak.     '4  sec;  /.32  (on  Tripod ) 
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Stop,  Ifi;  T^T5  sec;  No  Sunshine;  11  A.M..  May  18th 
Fig.  1 

SNAPSHOTS  ON  CLOUDY  DAYS 

IN  this  discussion  of  the  subject  of  snapshots  on  cloudy  days  we 
refer  to  single  and  double  lenses. 

For  the  beginner  in  photography,  tvho  may  not  hnorv  whether  his 
camera  has  a  single  or  a  double  lens,  we  will  state  that  single  lenses 
are  placed  behind  the  shutter  leai^zs,  so  no  lens  is  visible  when  the 
shutter  is  closed.  The  front  combination  of  a  double  lens  is  always 
visible,  whether  the  shutter  is  open  or  closed.  The  differences  between 
single  and  double  lenses,  and  between  rectilinears  and  anastigmats 
will  be  explained  by  Dr.  Mees  in  our  November  number. 

The   Editors. 


Do  you  lay  your  camera  aside 
on  cloudy  days,  thinking  that 
sunshine  is  needed  for  making 
successful  snapshot  exposures? 
If  you  do  you  are  missing  many 
splendid   opportunities. 

Whether  your  camera  is  a  low- 
priced  one  or  the  most  expensive 
made,  you  can,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, produce  fully  timed  snap- 
shot negatives  on  days  when 
there  is  no  sunshine. 


The  conditions  under  which 
cloudy  day  snapshots  can  be  suc- 
cessfully made  are  determined  by 
the  amount  of  light  that  passes 
through  the  lens,  by  the  intensity 
of  the  light  at  the  time  the  ex- 
posure is  made  and  by  the  color 
(light  or  dark)  of  the  subject. 

A  rectilinear,  which  is  a  double 
lens,  will  pass  more  light  than  a 
single  lens,  and  an  f.Q.S  anastig- 
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vStop,  16;  2^  sec;  No  Sunshine  ;  11  A.  M.,  May  18th 


Fig. 


mat  will  pass  about  62%  more 
light  than  a  rectilinear. 

When  the  largest  stop  is  used 
on  single  lenses  a  snapshot  ex- 
posure (or  -^5  of  a  second  if  the 
shutter  has  speed  markings)  will 
yield  a  fully  timed  negative  of  a 
distant  landscape,  an  open  land- 
scape on  which  no  prominent 
dark  objects  are  within  50  feet 
of  the  camera,  and  of  light-col- 
ored objects  that  are  30  feet  or 
more  distant,  between  the  hours 
of  9  and  3  in  summer  and  10  and 
2  in  winter,  on  days  that  are 
cloudy-bright — not   cloudy-dull. 

When  the  largest  stop  is  used 
on^  rectilinear  or  anastigmat  lenses 
fully  timed  snapshot  negatives 
can   be   made   when   the  light  is 


weaker,  or  the  subject  darker  in 
color  or  much  nearer  the  camera, 
than  when  single  lenses  are  used. 

Our  illustrations  suggest  but  a 
few  of  the  many  kinds  of  sub- 
jects that  can  be  photographed 
with  snapshot  exposures  on  days 
when  there  is  no  sunshine. 

By  considering  these  pictures 
separately  we  will  the  better  ap- 
preciate the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  made. 

The  greenhouse,  shown  in  Fig. 
1,  represents  a  light-colored  ob- 
ject that  was  about  75  feet  from 
the  camera.  It  received  the  unob- 
structed light  from  light  gray 
clouds  that  obscured  the  entire 
sky.  An  equally  good  snapshot 
picture    can   be    obtained,   under 
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stop,  8  (/ill);  ^V  sec;  Cloudy ;  3.15  P.  M.,  May  20th 
Fig.  3 

similar  conditions,  of  any  white  the    most    prominent    objects    in 

building  near  which  are  no  tall  Fig.  2,  were  probably  200   feet 

trees,  with  a  single  lens  camera,  and  the  buildings  in  the  distance 

when  the  largest  stop  is  used.  were  at  least  1,000  feet  from  the 

The  evergreen  trees,  which  are  camera.     Had  the  evergreen  trees 


stop,  8  {/.  11 ) 


No  Sunsliine  ;  3  P.  M.,  April  9th 

Fig.  4 
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been  much  nearer  they  would 
have  appeared  as  masses  of  black, 
wholly  void  of  detail.  Though  no 
sun  shadows  were  visible,  the  day 
was  cloudy-bright.  A  single  lens 
camera  will  give  a  fully  timed 
negative  of  a  similar  subject  with 
a  snapshot  exposure,  when  the 
light  is  strong. 

Had  the  sun  been  visible  when 
Fig.  3  was  made  the  strongest 
light  would  have  been  on  the  left 
of  the  building.  This  picture 
could  only  be  made  with  a  single 
lens  camera  on  a  cloudy  day  by 
giving  a  time  exposure. 

Every  prominent  object  in  Fig, 
%  would  have  been  in  shadow  had 
the  sun  been  visible  when  the  ex- 
posure was  made,  for  the  lens  was 
pointed  toward  the  position  the 


sun  occupies  at  the  hour  stated. 
The  entire  sky  was  gray.  A  single 
lens  camera  could  not  have  pro- 
duced a  fully  timed  snapshot  neg- 
ative of  this  subj  ect  on  an  equally 
dull  day. 

The  scene  in  Fig.  5  was  photo- 
graphed 2^2  hours  after  sunrise. 
Not  only  was  the  sun  invisible, 
but  the  trees,  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture, would  have  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  greater  part  of  each  build- 
ing had  sunshine  been  present 
when  the  exposure  was  made. 
The  whole  sky  was  heavily  over- 
cast. The  lighter  building  is 
cream  colored,  the  other  is  of 
dark  bric^^k,  covered  with  vines. 
A  single  lens  camera  could  not 
have  recorded  this  subject  with 
a   snapshot  exposure.      Even  V2^ 


vStop,  4  ;  (f.X)\  5^5  sec;  No  vSuiishiue  ;  7.15  A.M.;  May  liSth 

Fig.  5 
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vStop.  y:(i.3;  5\    sec;  Cloudy,  Dull  ;  5  P.  M.,  May  27th 


Fig.  6 


of  a  second  with  stop  /.8  was  a 
trifle  short.  Stop  f.6.3  on  an 
anastigmat  lens  would,  however, 
have  given  an  amply  exposed 
negative  in  M5  of  a  second. 

Neither  a  single  lens  nor  a 
rectilinear  could  have  made  the 
picture  shown  in  Fig.  6,  with  a 
snapshot  exposure.  The  building 
is  heavily  shaded  by  tall  trees. 
Though  the  strongest  light  ap- 
pears on  the  right  side  of  the 
house,  this  is  solely  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  nearby  trees  prevented 
any  of  the  light  from  the  sky 
reaching  that  side.  The  lighting 
of  this  picture  is  almost  the  re- 
verse of  what  it  would  have  been 
had  the  sun  been  visible.  By  con- 
sidering these  facts  in  connection 
with  the  data  under  the  picture, 


you  will  the  better  appreciate 
what  can  be  done  with  an  f.6.3 
anastigmat  under  conditions  that 
always  produce  under-exposed 
negatives  when  snapshots  are 
made  with  slower  lenses. 

Whether  your  camera  is  fitted 
with  a  single  lens,  with  a  recti- 
linear or  with  an  anastigmat,  you 
can  make  fully  exposed  snapshot 
negatives  on  cloudy  days,  of  the 
kinds  of  subjects  we  have  men- 
tioned, under  the  conditions  we 
have  stated,  and,  bear  in  mind 
that  many  a  cloudy-day  picture  is 
often  more  pleasing  than  any  you 
could  obtain  of  the  same  subject 
when  the  sun  shines,  especially  if 
the  subject  contains  strong  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade. 
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AS  FALL  DRAWS  ON 

^s  Fall  draws  on,  the  outdoor 
.life  of  Summer  will  give  way 
to  life  indoors,  and  while  there 
will  still  remain  many  good  sub- 
jects for  pictures  outside,  within 
your  own  home  you'll  see  count- 
less opportunities  for  pictures  of 
an  inestimable  personal  value. 

KoDAKERY,  as  a  part  of  its 
mission,  wishes  to  remind  you  of 
the  possibilities  that  the  tiny  Ko- 
dak Portrait  Attachment  holds 
out.  Perhaps  these  are  as  well 
shown  as  could  be,  in  a  little 
booklet  which  you  may  get, 
gratis  from  your  dealer  —  "At 
Home  with  the  Kodak." 

The  text  and  the  illustrations 
will  help  you  to  secure  pictures 
such  as  everyone  prizes.  The  re- 
liable guide,  "How  to  Make  Good 
Pictures,"  will  also  shed  a  deal  of 
light  on  the  same  topic,  and  in 
the  special  field  of  flash  work, 
there's  a  helper  for  you — "By 
Flashlight." 

Outdoors,  you  can  find  subjects 
worthy  of  your  highest  skill  in 
the  gaunt,  leafless  trees  of  wood- 
land and  landscape.  Autumn  has 
called  into  being  some  of  the  fin- 
est paintings,  and  the  photog- 
rapher who  truly  catches  on  his 
film  the  spirit  of  the  season,  is 
well  repaid  for  his  effort. 


TEMPERATURE 

TEMPERATURE  is  an  important 
factor  to  which  too  little  at- 
tention is  often  given  when 
developing  film. 

In  the  case  of  Tank  develop- 
ment, if  the  temperature  varies 
from  the  normal  of  Qb''  Fahr., 
the  time  of  development  should 
be  altered  to  suit,  in  accordance 
with  the  table  in  the  manual; 
inattention  to  this  detail  will 
seriously  affect  the  quality  of 
the  resulting  negatives.  No  de- 
gree of  exactness  can  be  ob- 
tained by  merely  "feeling"  the 
temperature  with  the  hand,  and 
it  should  be  always  taken  with 
an  accurate  thermometer. 

Users  of  the  Kodak  Film  Tank 
will  find  the  Eastman  Ther- 
mometer well  suited  to  their 
needs  as  it  is  specially  made  to 
hang  in  the  Tank. 


WHEN  TO  USE  A  TRIPOD 

^jl^EVER  hold  the  camera  in  the 
J^^  hands  when  making  a  bulb 
or  time  exposure.  If  you  do  the 
picture  will  be  blurred.  Always 
place  the  camera  on  a  tripod,  or 
some  other  support  that  is  per- 
fectly rigid,  whenever  you  make 
an  exposure  that  is  longer  than 
%5  of  a  second. 
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THE  CASCADE 


Made  with 
No.  3  Folding  Kodak 
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VARIOUS  CAPTURES 
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ABOUT  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Why  Cameras  Have  Different  Kinds  of  Lenses 


BY    DR.    C.    E.    K,    MEES 


SHOULD  we  place  a  pinholej  in- 
stead of  a  lens^  in  the  front- 
board  of  our  camera,  we  could 
use  the  same  size  of  pinhole  for 
making  all  sizes  of  pictures/  be- 
cause the  image  formed  by  a  pin- 
hole is  always  of  the  same  sharp- 
ness, whether  the  pinhole  is  far 
from  the  film  or  close  to  it.  If  we 
want  a  large  picture  we  must,  of 
course,  use  a  large  camera  with  a 
long  bellows,  so  the  pinhole  will 
be  a  long  way  from  the  film,  while 
if  we  want  a  small  picture  we  will 
only  need  a  small  camera  with  a 
short  bellows,  so  the  pinhole  will 
be  near  the  film. 


But  if,  instead  of  a  pinhole,  we 
use  a  lens,  we  will  find  that  the 
lens  must  be  placed  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  film  (depending 
upon  its  focal  length  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  object  photo- 
graphed) in  order  to  obtain  a 
sharp  picture.  If  it  is  placed  at 
any  other  d^tance  from  the  film 
the   picture  will  be   all  blurred. 


The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  pho- 
tographic lens  bends  the  rays  of 
light  that  pass  through  it  so  that 
all  the  light  rays  from  a  star,  for 
instance,  will  meet  again  to  form 
an  image  of  the  star.  By  placing 
a  sheet  of  cardboard  at  the  posi- 
tion where  the  rays  of  light  meet 
the  image  of  the  star  will  be 
sharp,  but  if  we  put  the  card 
either  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the  lens,  the  image  will  be 
blurred  into  a  circle  of  light. 


This  fixed  distance  at  which  the 
lens  must  be  placed  from  the  film 
to  give  a  sharp  image  represents 
the  "focal  length"  of  the  lens. 

The  longer  the  focal  length  of  a 
lens  the  larger  the  image,  and  the 
shorter  the  focal  length  the  small- 
er the  image.  Suppose  we  photo- 
graph a  tree  and  place  the 
camera  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  tree  that  with  a  lens  of  three 
inches  focal  length  we  obtain  a 
picture  in  which  the  image  of  the 
tree  is  one  inch  long. 

Now,  if,  witli  the  camera  at  the 
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same  distance  from  the  tree,  we 
had  used  a  six-inch  lens  instead 
of  the  three-inch  lens,  which 
means  that  instead  of  the  lens 
being  three  inches  from  the  film 
it  would  be  six  inches  from  it, 
then  the  image  of  the  tree  would 
be  two  inches  long  instead  of  one 
inch  long  in  the  picture. 


the  tree  would  be,  say,  a  quarter 
of  the  length  of  the  film,  while 
with  the  six-inch  lens,  it  would 
be  half  the  length  of  the  film.  In 
other  words,  the  three-inch  lens 
would  give  us  a  small  image, 
while  the  six-inch  lens  would  give 
us  a  large  image,  of  the  tree. 
The  longer  the  focal  length  of 


If  we  were  using  the  same  size 
film  with  both  lenses,  of  course, 
wc  would  not  be  able  to  include 
as  much  of  the  subject  we  were 
photographing  in  the  field  of 
view  of  the  picture  made  with 
the  six-inch  lens,  as  we  would 
obtain  with  the  three-inch  lens, 
because  with  the  three-inch  lens 


FOCAL  LENGTH 


a  lens,  the  less  we  include  in  our 
picture  and  the  larger  the  images 
of  objects  are,  while  the  shorter 
the  focal  length,  the  more  we 
include  in  the  picture  and  the 
smaller  the  images  are. 

In  actual  practice  we  must  com- 
promise between  a  lens  which  will 
include  as  large  an  area  as  possible 
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in  the  field  of  view^  and  a  lens 
which  will  give  images  as  large  as 
possible;  consequently _,  for  gen- 
eral all-round  purposes  it  is  best 
to  use  a  lens  whose  focal  length  is 
somewhat  longer  than  the  longest 
side  of  the  film.  For  a  4x5  film, 
for  instance,  we  would  use  a  lens 
of  about  six  inches  focal  length. 
Lenses  differ  in  another  respect 
than  their  focal  length  ;  they 
differ  in  the  amount  of  light  they 
admit,  and  this  is  very  important, 
because  the  more  the  light  ad- 
mitted, the  shorter  the  exposure 
can  be.  The  chief  object  in  using 
a  lens  instead  of  a  pinhole  is  to 
transmit  more  light  to  the  film, 
and  the  amount  of  light  that  is 
transmitted  depends  upon  the 
area  of  tlie  glass  in  the  lens. 

Suppose  we  place  a  piece  of 
cardboard  instead  of  a  film  in  the 
back  of  a  camera  and  have  a  small 
hole  in  the  card  through  which  we 
can  look  at  the  lens,  then  point 
the  lens  toward  a  window;  the 
amount  of  light  that  reaches  the 
eye  through  the  hole  in  the  card 
depends  upon  how  much  of  the 
light  from  the  window  is  passing 
through  the  lens ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  will  depend  on  the  area  of  the 
window  which  we  could  see  if 
there  was  no  glass  in  the  lens. 
Of  course,  since  the  visible  area 
of  the  window  is  bounded  by  the 
edges  of  the  lens  mount,  we  could 


see  more  if  the  lens  were  of 
shorter  focal  length  so  that  the 
eye  was  closer  to  it. 
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With  a  lens  of  long  focal  length 
only  a  small  part  of  the  window 
area  is  visible. 

With  a  lens  of  half  the  focal 
length,  but  of  the  same  diameter 
as    that    shown    in    Fig.    5,    four 


FIGp 


times  as  much  of  the  window  area 
is  visible. 

The  brightness  of  the  image  is 
determined  by  the  relation  be- 
tween the  lens  aperture,  and  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  so  that 
all  lenses  in  which  the  diameter  of 
the  opening  is,  say,  one-sixth  of 
the  focal  length,  will  give  equally 
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bright  images.  Thus,  in  a  lens  of 
one-inch  aperture  and  a  focal 
length  of  six  inches,  the  opening 
is  one-sixth  of  the  focal  length, 
and  in  a  lens  of  twelve  inches 
focal  length  and  two  inches  aper- 
ture, the  opening  is  likewise  one- 
sixth  of  the  focal  length.  Both 
lenses  are  of  the  same  /.  value. 
This  means  that  both  give  an 
image  of  the  same  brightness,  and 
will  require  the   same   exposure. 


Lens  "apertures"  are,  therefore, 
rated  according  to  the  ratio  be- 
tween their  diameters  and  their 
focal  lengths ;  thus,  one  in  which 
the  opening  is  one-sixth  of  the 
focal  length  is  marked  /.6,  one  in 
which  the  opening  is  one-eighth 
/.8,  and  so  on,  and  the  larger 
the  aperture,  the  more  light  the 
lens  transmits,  and  the  more 
light  it  transmits  the  shorter  the 
exposure  needed. 


1^1 


THE  index  to  volume  three  of 
KoDAKERY  appears  on  page 
24.  A  glance  at  this  index  will 
indicate  the  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects we  have  discussed  during 
the  year.  Owing  to  limited  space 
the  index  refers  chiefly  to  articles 
that   give   instruction   in   photog- 


A  USEFUL  INDEX 

raphy.  This  fact,  however,  makes 
it  of  especial  value  to  our  readers 
who  will  wish,  from  time  to  time, 
to  refer  to  articles  that  deal  witli 
processes  and  subjects  that  will 
prove  of  still  greater  interest  to 
them  as  they  become  more  pro- 
ficient in  the  use  of  the  camera. 


Made  with  a  (Jraflex 
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TO  OUR  READERS 


You  read  Kodakery  because 
you  are  interested  in  making 
pictures.  We  publish  Kodakery 
because  we  wish  to  assist  you  in 
making  good  and  then  still  better 
pictures. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  pho- 
tography Kodakery  will  start 
you  right — will  tell  you  how  to 
obtain  specific  results  without 
experimenting,  thus  saving  you 
both  time  and  money. 

If  you  are  an  advanced  worker 
Kodakery  will  add  to  your 
knowledge  of  photography,  thus 
assisting  you  in  advancing  still 
farther. 

Many  months  ago  we  began  in- 
viting our  readers  to  submit  their 
photographic  problems  to  us  for 
solution.  We  requested  them  to 
send  us  negatives  and  prints  for 
criticism  and  offered  to  furnish, 
by  correspondence,  information 
regarding  all  amateur  photo- 
graphic processes — these  services 
being  tendered  free  of  charge. 

Kodakery  correspondence  has 
steadily  grown  until  it  has  be- 
come an  important  educational 
factor.  Many  of  oUr  readers 
have  informed  us  that  our  an- 
swers to  their  questions,  our  criti- 
cisms and  our  suggestions  have 
proven  of  great  help  to  them. 


We  have  available,  and  place 
at  your  disposal,  the  knowledge 
many  specialists  have  acquired 
from  laboratory  research.  We 
are  also  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  gained  by  a  host  of 
practical  workers  whose  labors 
have  been  confined  exclusively  to 
photography  for  many  years. 

If  you  wish  to  profit  from  this 
knowledge  correspond  with  us 
freely.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  your  letters. 

When  sending  prints  for  criti- 
cism, be  sure  also  to  send  the  nega- 
tives from  which  the  prints  were 
made.  We  wish  to  tell  you 
whether  the  negatives  were  rightly 
or  wrongly  exposed,  rightly  or 
wrongly  developed,  and  whether 
the  prints  were  rightly  or  wrongly 
made.  Give  complete  data,  when 
possible,  regarding  each  negative 
and  print.  We  wish  to  know  the 
month,  the  time  of  day,  the  con- 
dition of  light  when  the  exposure 
was  made,  the  stop  and  shutter 
speed  used,  whether  the  negative 
was  developed  in  the  tank  or  in 
the  tray  and  the  kind  of  developer 
used.  We  also  wish  to  know  the 
name  and  grade  of  paper  on 
which  the  print  was  made.  Both 
negatives  and  prints  will,  of 
course,  be  promptly  returned. 


ADDRESS   ALL    COMMUNICATIONS, 

KODAKERY,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


Sea  and  Sky 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak.     ^i^  sec,  /.ll 
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light Sept.  10            Negatives Nov.     14 

Easy     Way    to     Make     Enlarge-  Reversal    of    the    Image    in    De- 
ments,   An Aug.  18            velopment          Mar.    18 

Finger   Marks    on    Negatives       .  Dec.  5  Read   the   Manual       ....  May     22 
Focusing  Images  in   Mirrors      .  Jan.  8  Snapshots    from    Moving    Auto- 
Flashlights      Feb.  16            mobiles Nov.    18 

Fraternity    Sign,   The      .       .       .  Mar.  3  Separate  Fixing  Baths  for  Neg- 
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Hunting    With    a    Kodak       .       .  Sept.  6  ^ome   True    Fish    Stories       .       .  Aug.     16 

Is  Your  Developing  Light  Safe?  Mar.  20  Temperature   of  Developer,   The  Dec.     13 

Intensifying  the  Negative     .       .  Aug.  8        Trays Mar.      7 

Judging    Density    of    Negatives  timely    Hints       .       .       .       .  ;    .  June      3 

in    Tray    Development       .       .  Jan.  18  U.   S.   &   F.    Systems   of  Making 
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Keeping  the  Factors  Constant   .  July  12  Vignetting  Prints      •       •       •       •  Feb.     11 

Keep  Your  Lens  Clean   .       .       .  Aug.  22  Winter    Moonlight    Pictures       .  Feb.       8 

Lesson    in    Kodaking       .       .       .  Mar.  4  ^hat     the     Kodak     Sky     Filter 

Long  and  Short  Focus  Lenses    .Sept.  22  ^"^^       ■'■'■;       *  f ,           f 

Mounting    Prints    So    They    Re-  ^as  the   Exposure   Correct  ?       .Mar.      8 

main  Flat Jan.  9  What  the  Fixing  Bath  Does      .  Mar.    14 

My  Kodak  is  My  Friend      .       .  July  3  Walls  of  My  Den,  The     .       .       .  June    12 
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Picture  Records  True  to  Life    .  Nov.  6  When  the  Lightning  Flashes      .  Aug.     10 

Pictures,    Story-telling    .       .       .  Nov.  7  Your  Kodak   on    Christmas   Day  Dec.       3 
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THE  OLYMPIC  CALENDAR 

BETWEEN  FRIENDS 

there's  no  more  appropriate  remembrance 
at  the  Holiday  Season  than  a  neat  calendar 
carrying  a  picture  of  interest  to  the  sender 
and  the  receiver.  Olympic  calendars  are 
to  be  had  in  gray  and  brown  in  a  refined 
design,  made  of  substantial  material  and 
fitted  with  easel  back. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

At  your  dealer's.  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Full  tripod  service  means  a 


^ 


Kodak  Metal  Tripod 

The  rigidity  that  comes  with  metal  con- 
struction, the  convenience  that  comes  with 
extreme  compactness  are  distinctive  features 
of  the  Kodak  Metal  Tripod. 

Nos.  380,  390,  400  and  410  fold  up  flat,  the  first  three 
being  supplied  in  neat  cases.  Nos.  400  and  410  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  fitted  with  a  patent 
top,  which  provides  a  broad  firm  table  for  supporting 
the  camera,  but  folds  to  the  side  when  tripod  is  not  in 
use.  Upper  or  outer  sections  are  all  black  enamelled, 
lower  sections  brass. 


No,  320  5  sections,  length  closed  14^  inches 

No.  330  7  sections,  length  closed  11^  inches 

No.  340  4  sections,  length  closed  15)4  inches 

No.  380  7  sections,  length  closed  11^  inches 

No.  390  7  sections,  length  closed  11  >^  inches 

No,  400  7  sections,  length  closed  12      inches 

No.  410  4  sections,  length  closed  16      inches 


13.00 
3.75 
2.50 
6.00 
5.00 
6.25 
3.25 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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ADJUSTABLE 

TRIPOD 

HEAD 


FitvS  any  amateur  tripod  and  allows  the  camera  to  be 
tilted  at  any  desired  angle — even  straight  upward  or 
directly  down. 

Indispensable  in  the  making  of  photographic  nature 
studies  and  a  great  convenience  in  leveling  the  camera, 
without  moving  the  tripod,  when  working  over  rough 
surfaces,  inclines,  etc. 


THE  PRICE. 

No.  305  Adjustable  Tripod  Head 


11.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer' s. 
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An  efficient  printing  light  is  available  at  will  if  you 
supply  yourself  with  a 


..*««  t-l^fe^W** 


KODAK  MAGNESIUM 
RIBBON   HOLDER 

The  illumination  provided  by  the  magnesium  rib- 
bon -is  admirably  adapted  to  any  developing- out 
paper,  such  as  Velox. 

By  movement  of  the  thumb  over  a  wooden  disc  in 
the  holder,  definite  lengths  of  the  ribbon  may  be 
measured  out  and  hnrned— definite  lengths,  the  amateur 
knows  the  quantity  of  his  light  and  exposures  may  be 
exactly  duplicated  with  ease. 

THE  PRICE. 

Kodak  Magnesium  Ribbon  Holder, |0.20 

Alcohol  Ivamp,  a  convenience  for  igniting  the  ribbon,     .25 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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A  Superior  Camera  for  Superior  Pictures 

A  camera  that's  just  a  trifle  larger  than  the  picture  it  makes, 
yet  so  cleverly  constructed  and  carefully  equipped  as  to  produce 
results  equal  to  those  obtainable  with  larger  and  much  more  ex- 
pensive cameras. 

It  takes  the  Premo  Film  Pack,  which  means  that  it  loads  in 
daylight,  can  be  loaded  and  operated  more  quickly  and  easily 
than  any  other  type  of  camera  and  permits  the  removal  of  one 
or  more  films  for  development  at  any  time.  It  is  fitted  with 
Kodak  Ball  Bearing  vShutter  and  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  y.7.7, 
equal  in  covering  power  and  flatness  of. field  to  any  lens  made, 
no  matter  what  the  price. 

It  is  so  compact,  it  is  so  convenient,  it  is  so  capable,  it  is  so  in- 
expensive, that  you  will  find  photography  a  real  pleasure  with  a 

Premoetie  Jt,  f-'J.'J. 

Two  Sizes. 

No.  1       For  pictures  2X  X  3X  inches       ....     $12.00 
No.  1a    For  pictures  2 >^  x4>^  inches       ....       14.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Ltmitp:d,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Ptemo  catalogue 
free  at  all  dealers, 
or  mailed  direct 
on  request. 
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The  Kodak  The  Kodak 

Amateur  Printer       Film  Tank 

Price,  $6.00  Price,  $2.75  up 

With  the  Kodak  Film  Tank  for  developing 
and  the  Kodak  Amateur  Printer  for  printing, 
you  have  an  up-to-the-minute  finishing  depart- 
ment at  your  beck  and  call. 

The  experience  is  in  the  tank. 
The  efficiency  is  in  the  printer. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer^ s. 
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— shows  you   the  picture 
IN  FOCUS  as  you  take  it 


nr  HE  reason  why  the  Graflex  has  on 
-*■  "  finder  "  which  is  indirectly  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Graflex  takes  a  finer  pic- 
ture than  the  usual  camera,  is  fully  ex- 
plained on  pages  3  and  5  of  the  Graflex 
Book. 

Of  even  more  interest  are  the  results  of  this 
and  other  Graflex  differences  in  principle 
which  are  told  on  the  other  62  pages.  How 
for  example,  the  Graflex  makes  Awr*?  of  the 
focus — how  it  gets  a  picture  in  a  dull  gray, 
light  as  fully-timed  as  a  midday  ".snap" 
— how  it  now  in.sures  a  FlTl,L,Y-limed  ex- 
po.sure.     But 

Write  for  the  Graflex  Book 
Know  how  YOU  can  be  sure  of  finer  pictures 
with  a  Graflex.    This  book  is  free  of  course. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

..J    TORONTO,  CANADA. 
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Color  your  vacation  prints  with 
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VELOX  TRANSPARENT 
WATER  COLOR  STAMPS 

Simple  to  use,  no  artistic  ability  necessary 
— and  you  can  bring  the  picture  nearer  to 
nature  with  every  stroke  of  the  brush. 

THE  PRICE 

Book  of  Velox  Water  Color  stamps  (12  colors),  .        .        .        .        $.25 

Complete  Velox  Water  Color  On*  fit,  including  book  of  color  stamps, 

three  brushes  and  palette .75 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Ai  your  dealer's 
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PriMf^  Gaffli^^ 

You're  entitled  to 

VKT.OX 

The  photographic  paper  that 

is  intended  for  you. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer' i. 

New  even  to  the  size  of 
the  picture  it  makes. 


The  No.  2^ 
Autographic 
Kodak  Junior 

(picture  proportions 
iy%y^  47/8  inches) 


The  picture  proportions,  pleasing  in  themselves, 
are  such  as  to  naturally  emphasize  the  real  picture. 
The  resulting  print  is  filled  with  picture. 

Compactness  characteristic  of  any  Kodak  is  em- 
phasized in  this  new  model.  There's  room  for  it — 
and  to  spare — in  the  ordinary  pocket  and  yet  un- 
usually thin  construction  has  been  secured  with  no 
compromise  to  completeness  of  equipment. 

Of  course  it's  autographic. 

THE  PRICE. 

No.   2C  Autographic  Kodak  Junior,   with   meniscus   achromatic 

lens  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter,       -        -----  $12.00 

Ditto,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,   --------  14.00 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat,/.7.7  lens         ------  19.OO 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


